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IKTttODDGTION'. 

It is necessary to say a few words on the deaig^n of 
this little book, in order to obviate any misunderstand- 
ill^ as to its pretensions. These two volumes form 
part of a series that will be published on the Antiqui- 
^s of the British Museum, It bein^ the wish of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge to ftir- 
nish visitors and others with fuller and more exact in- 
formation on the works of art in uur national collec- 
tion, than can be comprised within the limits of a 
common catalogue. But to give both additional in- 
terest and value to these volumes, it has l>een thought 
advisable not to confine the description U> a bare 
account of what the Museum contains, but to treat 
^Mierally of the history of art among the Egyptians, 
<i]Wks, and Romans, illustrating the text principally, 
but not entirely, by the specimens in the Museunu 
With this view the present volumes have been written ; 
and when their size and the title of the series to which 
they belong are considered, no one will suppose that 
they are intended as a complete treatise on the anti- 
quities of antient Egypt. The object has been to 
collect lirom the best withorities, both antient and nio- 
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dern, such informatjon as vill tend to ^ve an interest 
to what the Museum contains, and to furnish more 
exact information to the general reader than he. will 
find in most popular books on Egypt. Another ob- 
ject hfts not been lost sight of altogether, to supply 
classical students with additional motives for a 1m)o- 
rimis and voluntary study of those antient boolcs, 
which unfortunately are in general only a compulsory 
and heartless task. If they were made intelli^ble, per 
haps the evil we complain of would be remedied. 

This volume is only a compilation (as all such 
volumes must be) , in which every authority that waa ac- 
cessible and could be depended on, has been freely used. 
The books ftom which estrecti are made, or^ the pas- 
sages which furnished particular ideas, have been care- 
fully referred to ; but so much has beea written on 
Egypt that it is not BhmyH amy to assign to the right 
person wiiatever share of merit may be his due. 

There are, however, several books on Egypt, which 
are ao fmpiently quoted or referred to ia these volumes 
that some more particular notice of ^m is JBStly due 
to the authors. 

The jEgyptiaci of Mr. Hamilton has been taken 
in preference to ^most every other autfaortty, as 
^rnishing a most fiuthful and perspicuous descrip- 
tion of those monuments of Egypt which be visit^ 
Without disparaging other excdlent travellers among 
our countrymen, we cannot refruiB from expreasng 
the superior degree of confidoice which we feel whes 
supported by Mr. Hamilton's authority. Belzoni's ac- 
count of his operations in Egypt and above the cata- 
racts, furnishes a most valuable supplement to previous 
descriptioDB. A manly and honest tone pervades the 
whole, which is calculated to secure the writer that 
credit which he w^ deserved. But though Bel- 
Zoni was an accurate observer, he was not always a 
itTj g«od dewriber, at iewt ia the En^isli haguigei 
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ud ve not vnfrequeQlly find passagos tn hu book 
which are very difficult to comprehend. Other English 
writers, who are occasionally quoted, are referred to 
at the bottom of the page. 

Professor Heeren's work oa Bgypt, which we are 
gkd to see has been Utely translated in this country, 
B well deserving a caref\il perusal, and it wiU be seen 
by the references that we have <^n made use of it. 
The principal object of the German Professor baa 
been to illustrate the pt^tical and social condition of 
tmtient Egypt, while our volumes treat more e^ied- 
ally of the arts. While therefore we acknowledge *ery 
great obligations to Professor Heeren'a third chapter, 
' oa Thebea,' we have trusted to our own observa- 
tions and other autbcvitiee for such matters as art 
briefly discussed in his fourth chapter, ' oa the Arts, 
jcc of Egypt' Professor BiJhlen's work on antient 
India, together wiUi Heeren's on the same subject, 
have also been very useful. On the former, which 
(»)nttuns an immense mine of matter, it would require 
much more learning ttun we possess, to pass a com- 
petent Judgment. We can hardly doubt, however, thst 
the ingenious writer will at a fiiture time somewhat 
modify bis opinions about Egypt. 

In addition ta necurate deUoeaUooa of all the moat 
valuaUe Egyptian antiquities of the Museum, these 
v<dumea eootain very exact eo]Hes of some of th* 
finest engravings in the great French work on Egypt, 
and in Oiui'b Nubia. The very high price of such 
books, and the consequent difficulty of procuring ac- 
cess to them, particularly out of the nKtropoUs, render 
it the more necessary to republish some of the designs 
in a cheaper &)rm. Of Gau's Nubia, a splendid mt>< 
nument of the industry and talent of a single unas- 
sisted individual, it is impossible to speak too highly ; 
it contains views, sections, and ground-plans of the 
Nubias (em[Jes between the first and second cataracts, 
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with many Greek inscriptions, which form ft valuabte 
supplement. By the kindness of the friends of 
Mr. James Burton, now in Egypt, we have been 
' fevoured with a set of his ' Excerpta Hierogly- 
phita,' which were hthographed at Cairo. They con- 
tain accurate copies of a great number of sculptures 
and hieroglyphical tablets ; and we have thus had the 
advantage of comparing, in some cases, Mr. Burton's 
drawings with the copies made by Belzoni, and with 
those in the French work. We are also indebted to 
Gome of Mr. Burton's papers and drawings, which are 
in Mr. Greenough's possession, for information on 
^e sites of the antient mines of Egypt. Another 
English gentleman, Mr. Wilkinson, who is also in 
Egypt, has lately transmitted to the Geographical So- 
ciety of London some papers on the Eastern Desert, 
which are published in the Society's Journal for 1832, 



The stranger who visits the Gallery of Sculpture, in 
the British Museum, cannot fail to be struck with the 
curious collectjon of objects in the room of Egyptian 
Antiquities. Passing from the contemplation of the 
almost faultless representations of the human form in 
marble, the triumph of Grecian art, he comes to 
figures more remarkable, at first sight, for their sin- 
gular forms and colossal size, than for their beauty.. 
Though the contrast between wha{ he has just left, 
and tlie new scene to which he is introduced, creates 
at first no pleasing impression, feelings of curiosity 
and admiration soon arise from a more careful exa- 
mination of what is around him. The colossal dimen- 
sions in which some figures are exhibited, the hard- 
ness of the materials employed, and the strange 
combinations of the human and the animal form, all 
unite in exciting an intense desire to know in what 
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country, and in what age of ^e world, sucli marvel- 
lous specimens of human art were produced. When 
he is told that these are but a few samples of the won- 
derful works that still exist in Egypt ; that other 
European capitals — Rome, Turin, Paris, and BerUn — ■ 
have their (ralleries enriched from the sajne source, 
or their public places ornamented by them ; that the 
aDtient tombs and temples of that country still fiirnisb 
inexhaustible materisis to enrich our Museums and 
gratify the curiomty of the antiquary, — he will at 
once perceive that a mere knowledge of the names 
assigned to these pieces of stone wouU convey no 
ioformalJon at all, and that any description of them 
must be unintelligible, if it does not connect them with 
the country from whidt they t^me, and the monu- 
ments of which they are but a part. We shall therefore 
give such a sketeh of Egypt, its physical character, 
dimate, and history, as may help a reader to under- 
stand the true nature of the Egyptian antiquities in 
the MuBeiun. And though it will frequently be ne- 
cessary to speak of those great Egyptian works, which 
are known to us only by engravings, it will be our ob- 
ject, in doing this, to connect the scattered fragments 
before us, with the larger masses to which they once 
belonged — in feet witii the existing munumeols of 
Egypt, In this way, the more general description 
wUJ assist us in understanding the particular ipeci- 
mens; and the specimens, in their turn, will aid us 
in forming more correct conceptions of tbe wonderlul 
efforts of Egyptian art 
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PHV91CAL CHARACTER OF EGYPT. 

Egvpt is nothing more than a Inng narrow vaJley, 
through which the Nile runs, leaving on each bank a 
strip of fertile land, Which in some places is several 
miles in breadth ; and in others of very confined di- 
mensions. The southern limit has in all ages been 
fixed by a natural obstacle — thecataracts, or, more pro- 
perly, the rapids of Assouan, the antient Syene, which 
are formed by a number of granite rocks that lie across 
the bed of the river. From this place, which is in 
N. lat. about 24° 8', the Nile runs in a direction 
generally north, with one great bend to the west, 
which commences near the ruins of Denderah. A few 
miles north of Grand Cmro, in lat. 30° 15', the river 
divides into two* main streams and into numerous 
canals, which intersect the flat alluvial country on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, Known in antient as well 
as modem times by the name of the Delta. The 
course of the river from Syene to the neighbourhood 
of Cairo, where the mountains end, is above five 
hundred English miles 

The basin of the Nile is formed by hills, which in 
some parts are high enough to deserve the name of 
moun^ns ; as, for example, on the west, opposite the 
site of Thebes, where they rise almost precipitously to 
the height of 1 ,000 or 1 ,200 feet above the level of the 
river. Those between the Nile and the Red Sea are 
intersected by many defiles, some of which have served 

■ Id tbe time of Herodotus seven maia branches (Imo ot which 
ivcre BTtiBcial) were euunierated ; but at present the Boselta and 
Damlatu bituches are ihe only two that ne used fur aaTigaiaon. 
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m aH ages . aa lines of communication between the 
river and the trading towns on the coast In the 
tteiglibourhood of Cairo the hills of the easlern range 
sink down, and make a sweep eastwards to Suez, s 
town at the northern extremity of the gulf which 
bears the same name. The chain that forma the 
westErn limit of the valley in general leaves a much 
wider space between the river and the hills. As fat 
as a place called Jebel Selseleh, about forty miles 
north of Syene, the river runs nearly in the middle 
of the valley, leaving very little cultivable ground on 
cither side. As we advance northward, the western 
range retires further from the river, which in some 
places is eight or ten miles from the foot of the bills. 
Near Beni-Souef the hills ank lower (N. lat. 29° 10'), 
being about fifteen miles from the Nile, the continuity 
of the ridge is broken, and a canal, a branch of the 
Bahr-YuEsouf, nms through the opening into the 
great natural lake now called Birket-el-Keroun, the 
aatient Mceris. 

This canal, called the Bahr-Yussouf, or Joseph's 
Canal, is generally considered as commencing about 
ten miles south of Ashmouneim ; but, in &ct, itis only 
a continuation of another canal, which commences 
much farther south, near Farshout It runs generally 
in the same direction as the river, at a distance varying 
from three to six miles. Its banks, like those of the 
Nile, are raised higher than the land at a distance, 
owing to the greater accumulation of mud. Conse- 
quently, between the canal and the Nile there is a kind 
of valley or depression. 

The mountain range continues its northern course 
with diminished height, forming in the neighbourhood 
of Jizeb a kind of natural terrace, on which the gre&t 
pyramids stand. It continues to skirt the western 
edge of the Delta, and may be considered as commu- 
fiicating with the Bahr-beli-mi, which nms parallel 
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to the h3U Uiat fonn the valley of the Natron Idlces. 
Tliis valley, whkh lies to the S,W. of the Delta, con- 
tains six ^es, remarkable for the great quantity of 
salt produced from them. The crystallizations are 
both of muriate of soda, or common salt, and of 
carbonate of soda, called natron or trona ". 

The Bahr-bel{L-m£l, which is sepanttetl from the 
Natron valley by a ridge of hiUs, contains petrified 
wood, and is said to have also very much the appear- 
ance of having been once a channel for water. In- 
deed it has been supposed that the waters of the lake 
Keroun may once have had an outlet here. 

The most durable monuments of his labour that 
man can leave behind him are formed out of the rocks 
of the earth. Egypt abounds with a great variety of 
such materials ; which, from the hardness of Uieir 
substance, and from being used in large masses, 
ftre almost as imperishable as the quarries from which 
they were origiiwlty cut On the west side of the 
Nile, as we ascend from the Delta, we find the general 
character of the hills to be a hmestone formation, 
which occaaonally contfuns shells. The great pyramid, 
near Jixeh, is built of a spedes of hmestone, which is 
worked without much difficulty. In the neighbour- 
hood of Esneh (N. lat. 25° 20') and Edfou a sand- 
stone formation commences, alternating with lime- 
stone ; but the mounttuns contain also slate, and 
quartz of various coknirs, 'Hie great slabs used in 
the construction of the temples of Egypt are (with 
the exception of the ruins in the Delta and a tew parts 
of some other temples) of sandstone ; and the same 
material was employed occasionally for the purposes of 
sculpture, as we may see from the colossal ram's head 
in the Museum. The rocks in the neighbourhood of 
JebelSelseleh are compact granular sandstone, and the 
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quarries of that dietrict show that it was once extni' 
Btvely worked. In the nei^bourhood of S jene, now 
AfiBouan, we meet with that partioulitr tpecie* of 
^nudte which ia inixed wkh honiblende, and called 
Syenite* from the locality in which it ia found. On 
the east ride of the Nile, in the neighbourhood of 
Syi^ie, eeaUered about the foot of the mountains, and 
oocarionaJly cloee to the river, are \iioee ertensive quar- 
ries wiiich fumirfwd the ancient EgyptiwM with ma- 
terials for their colossal statues anid ofaellskB. Here 
ie «tiH to be seed a half-formed (A)eUgk between 
aeveitty and eighty feet kmgt, together with un 
finished columns, larcopha^, and the marki of im- 
mense biocks that have been removed from the rock. 

The mountain r&n^ on the eaatem ride difers in itt 
geologtca] character in aome reelects from the western 
ehun; and in generd approachea nearer to the river. 
From Mount Mokattem, whicA riaes above Orand 
Cairo, the limestone extends southv^Crde, but vrith 
many interruptions, as &r as on the western side. 
But the serpentine and gjanite appear to commence 
earlier, and to characterize Uie eefitem more strong^jy 
^an the wesfeem side, occupying the highest position. 
Ib the neighbourhood of Syene the granite attemates 
with the decomposed sandstone, which produces an ir- 
regular and broken appearance that has sometimes 
bten compared with that of a ruin. 

This slight and imperfect sketch may serve to give 
eome idea of the abundant materials at the disposal of 
the Egyptian worlanan; but the varieties that are 
found are almost innumerable. Mingled with the 

■ Hr. HtmlJton remarks in B note, lliit the mcdem Sjeniledocs 
«Dt ippiiir to be (he Syenitn of nioii, which tt tin common red 
gnnitc used (or making obelitlct, nch ta Ibit U Heliopotit uxt 
IhoteiaRsiDe.— gee HHn. niTi.B.S, 10, 11. Hr. H. mMi, tbtt 
there •re no lirge obctislH «f grej granite, 

f Hunilioo'i Mgji\iKM, p, S9. 
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granite are found gnebs, porphyry (particularly at 
Jebel Dokhin), serpentine, and quartz, which con- 
tain comelianB and jasper. A species of marhle also 
is found in Upper Egypt of various colours, and well 
adapted for dw chisel. Rock crystal, alabaster, or, 
more properly, arra^nite, green feldspath, black horn- 
blende, basalt, with the tupaz*, emerald, amethyst, 
lapis lazuli, and a variety of other stones, enrich the 
mineral kingdom of E^pt, and the islands adjacent 
to it in the Red Sea. 

"Not is the mountainous region between the Nile 
and the Red Sea deficient in metals. It is now ascer- 
t^ned that there is iron t in this part of Egypt, and 
indeed prior to this discovery there could hardly be any 
doubt that the ancient inhabitants must havej used it 
in working the hard rocks of the granite quarries. 
Copper mines also are now found in the same dis- 
tricts, and in Arabia Petrtea, which were without 
doubt known to the antient Egyptians. 

In a fragment of Agatharchides on the Red Sea, 
we have a curious picture of the mode of working the 
gold mines ; and of the dreadful sufferings of the 
wretched beings who were doomed to labour in them. 
These mines were between the river and the Red Sea, 
and probably near a place on the coast now called Jebel 
Allaka, where D'Anville fixes the position of the second 
of the three towns, called Berenice. This second Bere-' 
nice was distinguished by the name of Panchrysos, 
or Golden, from its vicinity to the mines. It is in lat. 
22° N, If we want any additional evidence, we may 
learn from Makrizi, an Arab writer, that this region 
produces silver, copper, and iron; and tradition named 

* Mentloneil by Agathirchidea, a Greek writer of the >ge of 
f Inlemf Pbilametor. — Hudsnn'i Minor Qeograpbers, \n\. L 

t Mr. James BurloD dticoveted ibe iron minci ■! ilunamy. 

t Agalhirchidea siyq Ibejr bad do iron. Tbis queslion wiU bf 
diicussed hereaner. 
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both the Greek Ptolemies and the Egyptian Phuaoha 
as the workers of the mines. We must bear in mind 
that, though Syene was considered the natural boundary 
of Egypt, the dominion both of the Pharaohs and the 
Ptolemies extended southwards far beyond this limit - 

It is well known that rain seldom fells in Upper 
Egypt, (itdoes however fall several times a year); and 
though the coast enjoys the benefit of frequent show- 
ers, even Cairo is only occasionally refreshed by rain. 
The dry surface of Egypt, and the comparatively 
email elevation of its mountains, are not at all adapted 
to attract moisture, and consequendy from June to 
September, during which time the winds blow regu- 
larly from the north, the clouds and mists from the 
Mediterranean are carried over Egypt, and meet with 
jio obstacle till they come in contact with the moun- 
tains of Abyssinia. There they are deposited in heavy 
rains, which probably form uumemus pools and lakes. 
From these transgressing their boundaries, and also 
from the sweUing of the higher branches of the river, 
the Nile, in Egypt, annually inundates part of the 
country. It begins to rise in June, about the summer 
solstice, and continues to increase in height till October. 
Sometimes it falls short of the ordinary elevation, and 
bad crops or famine are the consequence. Again, ia 
other years, the rapid rising of the Nile above the 
ordinary level of the inundation causes great disas- 
ters, sweeping away the earth-built cottages of the 
Arabs, and involving their families, crops and cattle, in 
one conunon tuid. Such a scene as this Belzoni wit- 
.nessedin the neighbourhood of Thebes in the year 
IS18, uhen the flood rose with great rapidity three 
feet and a half above the level of the preceding in^ 
uudation, and did great damage. 

The valley, says Belzoni, " appeared like a vast lake, 
.containing various islands and magnificent edifices. 
On our rightwe had the high rocks and the tempkaof 

VOL. I. ■ ' C 
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Ocumon, the Hemnonium, tite nttt^nsive buiVGn^ of 
Medinet-Abou, srul the two eolosBal statues*, which 
roM out of the water like the lighthouses on some of 
the eoaste of Europe. On our left we had the vaat 
ruins of Carnak and Luior ; to the east of which, at 
a dktanee of ei^t mite», ran the Mokattem chain of 
mountains, forming; the boundaries of this vast lake 
ta it appeared from our boat." When the inundation 
has substdfd, a rich deposit of mud is left behind, 
which is more TaJuaHe than the best manure. The 
ground requires but little labour to prepare it for the 
wed, and under ti» warm sun of Egypt the most 
hiKuriant vegetation springs up in a few weeks. But 
when the parching heats have continued for some 
time douds of dust fill the sky, and the earth, when 
it is not irrigated, becomes as dry as the sand of the 
desert 

The following is VtJney's description of this cottn- 
tryt : — " A flat surface intersected with canals, inun- 
dated during three months, covered with mud and 
yerdure for three more, the ground dusty and cracked 
during the remainder of the year — villages of mud 
and br<d(en bricks, peasants naked and sunburnt, bufik- 
loes, camels, sycamores, date-trees thinly scattered, lakes, 
Cuhivaled fields, and extensive unoccupied spaces — 
add to this a brilliant sun in an azure, and almost 
always cloudless sky, winds varying in force, but never 
hitermitting ; such b something like a picture of the 
physical aspect of Egypt" 

When we con«der that the soil of Egypt, like that 
of all hot countries, requires water to make it produc- 
tive, and that it is to the Nile alone that it is indebted 
for its supply, we can readily conceive that the v^ole 
agricultural operations of the Egyptians must depend 
on the periodical rise of the river. To this beneficent 
source of aU fertihty, whose origin and cause were to 
* Sm ebapter oa Cvluul. f Talocy, Eg^ptt, 4(0. p. 234. 
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tima involved :r'. Tii<,«)rj, th« u ^.' . < (tbthuU of 
Egypt looked .■:■ ■■-■ ■•, ■^tupmat ; tod IwBW 

the physical )>. >. nofttwiiM. ruencad ttw 
religious lysli-.n . <i peoi^. I 'lobable too 

that the ovtrfl ' < - . T the river '.«• < ■ aoate de- 
gree U least, " laiite of the ;ui <>' <• interment 
adopted atnoriT tl!' xirjent Egy^L^.i^ ^Ul natioN 
msh to preserve uwie memtHial of their proccaitors. 
This feeling is the aame in kind, whether it De exhi- 
bited in pompous funeral monuments, in Bculptured 
marble, in portraits, or in collecting the hiMoncBl r*- 
corde of past times. To preserve and to transmit to 
posterity the features of the most diatinguisbed of our 
race is now an art that ranks high among tke inven- 
tions of civiliied life, and is calculated to give a great 
d^^ee ot pleasure. But the Egyptian went farther 
than this. He could not well inter the body of hi* 
friends in the aUuvial earth of the Nile valley, which 
waa annually liaUe to disturbahce from the action of 
water ; itor could bo coniigB it to the river*, which 
was too sacred to be polluted. The dryness of tba 
dunate, and the fadlities afforded by tlie rocky moun- 
teinsfor thcfarmationaf tombs or vauha, p«»ntedout 
to the Egyptian a ready way ■of gratifying the natur>i 
wish of preserving the bodies of bia friends and rela- 
tives. The practice of embalming, which probably 
arose partly from the causes just mentioned, wus in- 
deed carried to a most ridiculous excess, and among 
the rich to a degree of extravagant expenditure ; but 
we think it has some tiungs to recommend it in 
preference to the Neapolitan plan, of throwing dead 
bodies promiscuously into a great hole, to putrify in 
one common disgusting masst. 

' This notioii of ihe sanctity of the rirer it denied bj aome 
moilecn writers. That this religious idea hid ce»ed (o exist pio- 
hiblj under the Bom»ns, or e'en earlier, we are wUling lo admit. 

t Se« MftltheWj'a Diary of an Invalid. 
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It ia not our purpose at present to give anything 
more than a very general sketch of the physical cha- 
racter of this country : such particular fads as are 
closely connected with our immediate subject will be 
best explained in.their proper places. But we cannot 
too strongly impress on the attentive observer of the 
antiquities of the Museum, that if he wishes to un- 
derstand what is before him, he must study the cha- 
racter of the country from which they came. For ex- 
ample, if he looks at the sculptured monuments, the 
sarcophagi and the obelisks, he will observe the forms 
of animals or plants which were either subservient to 
the purposes of daily use, or were honoured for some 
real or supposed virtues ; or in some cases venerated 
imder the influence of fear. The existing * animal and 
v^etable kingdoms of Egypt furnish a comment on 
the sculptures; and these in their turn derive an addi- 
tional interest from the perusal of what Herodotus, 
Diodorus, Strabo, and other writers, Greek, Roman, 
and Arabic, have transmitted to us on the antient his- 
tory of I^ypt. 

* Hera again la dibaUble nailer. H will farm pari of tlia 
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The monuments of Egypt are its beat and compleMt 
hktOTy ; they are the books which the antiquiiry 
^uld study. Od the sculptured walls of the great 
temples of Thebes we see represented those poUtkal 
events which formed a great epoch in Egyptian history, 
and on the walb of the painted sepulchrea we can read 
the domestic Ufe of the nation. The writing, too, that 
covers so many laboured mosses of stone is now partially 
deciphered, and we see on the monumenia tbenieelvei 
the names of kings recorded by kntieut writers, We 
haveleamed enough to atimukle us to further exertions, 
without however fe^ng confident of ultimate success. 

On the earliest periods of Egyptian history there 
is considerable discrepancy of opinion among nioderD 
writers; and though we are rather inclined to sule 
with those who do not set a high value on what haa 
hitherto been done towards illustrating the Egyptian 
annals, we feel bound to give Buch a detch of them as 
coincides with the moet generally received authoritiee. 

We first find Egypt mentioned under the name of 
Mizraim, in the IxMk of Genesis, and the patriarch 
Abraham on a vtdt there. His grandson Jacob, tn< 
getlier with all hie family, settled in the country. It 
was then apparently a populous and powerful king- 
dom, the granary of the neighbouring countries, and 
probably the centre of a caravan trade, which brought 
to it the spioes and valuable products of India*. But 
the sacred records give no specific informaljon about 
the origin of this political community, except that it con- 
sisted of the posterity of Hamt, a name perpetuated 
in that of the country, which in the Coptic or true 

■ See Genesis, luiii. Sh - . t GWMi^ s. (. 
c3 
c,... Google 
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language of tbe people is Ham or Cham*. In the ab- 
sence of historic e^ence, various theories have been 
formed to show the connection of the Egyptians with 
other nations. One- theory, which appears the most 
plausible, traces the race that built the temples on the 
banks of the Nile in Egypt, from the higher branches 
iff that river in Nulna, or even from Abyssinia. We 
now know that a series of temples extends from the pro- 
vince of Chendy (the town of the same name is in lat 
1 6" 4 1') along the river, interrupted only by the Nubian 
desert, into Egypt, and that these possess such cha- 
racteristics in common, as to render it probable that 
they were the progressive and improving eHiirts of ft 
tribe or people moving down the river. The great 
temple at EI Me^BOurah, nine leagues south of Chendy, 
has been conjectured to be the original Ammojuumf, 
or temple of Jupiter Ammon, from whiclt, like reli- 
gious colonies, spnmg the lai^r temf^es, and the 
ecclesiastical systems of Thebes and other places in 
E^ypt. Others look for the cradle and the first essays 
of Egyptian art in the monuments of Nubia, between 
the first and the second cataract. This opinion we 
shall take an opportunity of discussing hereafter. 

Attempts have been mode also to connect the early 
inhabitants of E^ypt with those of the western side 
of the great Indian peninsula. To support this hypo- 
tliesis it is argued that the temples of Nubia, exca- 
vated in the solid rock, have tlie same most obvious 
characteristics as those of Elephanta and Salsette, near 
Bombay, and are adorned with colossal figures which, 
though in many respects very different indeed, would 
show a. kindred set of workmen. The often-told story 
of the Indian sepoys is also quoted to confirm this. 
These native soldiers, while marching through Egypt, 
to join Lord Hutchinson during the French invasion, 

• This element Cham ciisls in the word Chcmmij, once a 
large city of tlie Tbebtii.— Herod. ii.Sl. 

t Heerea, IdMa.>Blbi9pier. p. 416, . 
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were so much fitnick with the magnificent reraaina of 
Denderah, that they performed their devotions in 
the temple, recognizing at once the characteristics of 
their own places of worship. 'Hiough this would be 
a curious fiict (if it were altogether undisputed), it 
proves nothing decisively. It is not surprising that, 
when two countries offer similar physical peculiarities, 
man should apply them to ^milar purposes either of 
a civil or religious character. Again it must be ob- 
served, that among nations still more widely separated 
than the Indians and Egyptians very curious simila- 
rities have been discovered, particularly in those sym- 
bolical fbnns which entered so largely into the reli- 
gious systems of the Pagan world*. There are, how- 
ever, many curious points of resemblance between 
the sacred buildings of Egypt and India, which- we 
shall notice in the course of tliis work, without as- 
suming any theory to explain the cause of these resem- 
blances. Whatever doubt may be expressed about 
the Indian origin of the chief caste in Egypt, we 
cannot for a moment admit any hypothesis wUch 
would assign an Egyptian origin to the Indians: 

We have remarked thatin the time of AbrahamEgypt 
already appears as a populous and powerful kingdom. 
Its inhabitants then must have been living under some 
settled form of government long before tliat period, 
but of the precise time and mode of the settlement we 
have no information at all either in sacred or profane 
history. We learn something more of Egypt during 
the time of the captivity of the Israelites ; and though 
the sacred records give but few particulars that bear 
directly on our present sulject, the antiquities of Egypt, 

' Wb consider il unneceraary to (tiicuu the ligament tor an 
tirly connection betvetn Egypt and Indit, founded on the alory 
oflhe conqucit of Egypt b^ an Indian Prince, »id lobe preaerved 

min deceived Wilford, tud forged entire piaaages inlheMS. Tie 
rinic of Uizra-slhan, or Egypt, «e consider (o be one oftfaem. — 
See^bUn'B '-Al<u ludien,^ voL i. p. 19^. HMr«D,I])diei>, p. 6. 
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(here is one passage too curious to be' overloofced. 
After the denth of Joseph the rapid increase of his 
descendants Rlarmed the Egyptians, and to liecp them 
in Bulqection, as weil as to limit their numbers, they 
compelled them to labour at great public works. 
" Therefore they did set over them task-masters to 
afflict them with their burdens, and they built for Pha- 
raoh treasure cities, Pithom and Raamses*." "And 
they made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in 
mortar, and in brick, and in all manner of service in 
the field : all their service, wherein they made them 
serve, was with rigour." Josephus adds that the 
Israelites were also employed in making embank- 
ments, and cutting canals; the invention of which 
Herodotus attributes to Sesostris,' the great E^gyptian 
conqueror. The Jewish historian iurther tells us, they 
were compelled to build pyramids. The account which 
Herodotus had from the Egyptians vras, that the 
native people were tasked by their despotic kings to 
raise those enormous edifices, the pyramids, near Jizeh, 
and that tile memory of the tyrants was abhorred in 
Egypt But it is not at all imprdxibte that the 
Israelites might also have been employed on some of 
the numerous pyramids that line the Nile valley in 
Lower Egypt; and which are probably of much higher 
uidquity than those of Jizeh. 

From the time of the Exodus, or departure of the 
children of Israel irom Egypt (about b. c. L491t)> 
we read no more about it in sacred history till the 
reign of Solomon, who married a daughter of the 
King of Egypt (a, c. 1014). It is rather remarkable 
that Solomon, who was connected with the Egyptians 
both by marriage alliance and by commercial exchange, 
should have borrowed arttficera and cunning work- 
men solely from his friend Hiram, King of Tyre, and 
not from his father-in-law, the King of Egypt. Even 
• Ot fUmeiet, in tba Onek varaJi»i.~Biad. i, 11. 
t We adqpt tbq recdfed chiMology, 

L, _.;. Google 
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the house which Solomon built for his Egyptian wife 
appears to have been altogether the work of Tyrian 
architects ; yet we have undoubted evidence in the 
buildings and sculptured decorations of the f^^tian 
temples that they possessed at that time the arts in 
at least as high a state of perfection as anything that 
Tyre was likely to produce. It may be remarked, 
however, that many of the ornamental parts of So- 
lomon's buildings resembled the decorations of an 
Egyptian edifice ; and it is therefore by no means 
improbable that Egyptian artizans were employed by 
him, though there is no distinct mention of the fact. 

From the few, but valuable, notices of early Egyp- 
tian history contained in the Bible, we turn to examine 
briefly what profane literature offers to us. With the 
exception of what we have lately learned by the partial 
deciphering of the hieroglyphicalsystem, nearly all our 
knowledge of antient Egypt has come down to us 
through the medium of the Greek and Roman writers, 
particularly the former. It will be found convenient to 
divide the aniient history of this country into several 
periods, each of which was marked by the predomi- 
nance of some particular race, and by some great 
change in the social and political condition of the 
people. It is also a convenient division for the pur- 
pose of asHgning the existing buildings to their proper 
epochs; for the reader cannot be too soon informed 
that all the great monuments of Egypt do not belong 
to the first period. 

I. This first period extends from the earhest histo- 
lical records, or traditions, to the conquest of Egypt 
by the Peraan Cambyses, B. c. 525. 

II. The second extends from u. c. 595 to the occu- 
pation of Egypt by the Macedonians, b. c. 332, com- 
prehending a period of 193 years, during which Egypt 
was a province, though a very unruly one, of the 
jFersian empire. 

m. Ibe ttiini comprehends the dyiusQ of the Ma* 
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cedoniUi kin^ fhim b. c. 323*, the commeDcement 
of the reign of Ptolemy, the sob of Lagus, tilt E^^ypt 
became a province of the Roman empire, b. c. 3D. 

IV. Comprises the biatory of Egypt aa a Roman 
province, and as an appendage of the Eastern Empire, 
till the invasion of the Arabs, a.d. €38. 

It was during the first-mentioned of these four pe- 
riods thai those great works were erected, which pro- 
perly belong to the age of genuine Egyptian architec- 
ture. For though many works in the Egyptian style 
were doubtless erected during the dominion of thg 
Ptolemies and the Roman emperors, we are enabled, 
by a strict comparison, to distinguish between them 
and those which are inore properly the works of the 
autient E^ptians. In the course of this volume, allu- 
sions will be sometimes made to the names of kinga 
who are mentioned in the Egyptian annals, and it ia 
absolutely necessary that the reader should have a 
clear conception of what is known, or rather what ia 
■uppoaed to be known, about this obscure portion of 
history. We shaU have occasion to discuss more 
minut^y some controverted questions, when we coma 
to coueider the hieroglyplucal system of the Egypljans. 

According to Herodotus and Diodorust. both of 
whom visited Egypt and talked with the priests, gods 
reigned in Egypt before men. It is not worth the 
labour to examine the introductory chapters of the Arst 
book of Diodorua any further than (o convince- our- 
selves that the Egyptian deitiss, according to his ac- 
count of them, were nothing more than the powers 
of nature invested with forms aa4 individual attributes. 
These gods reigned for 18,0p0 years; the last of this 

* Aleisnder couqufrw) Egjpl, B.a3J2; but (he (sttbliih* 
ment at t regular GiMk dynasty caa only ba fairly nckODid rioia 

'+'H«rodoliis w« horn B.C. 484, and livtd >( least liU B.o. 
40S. Diodarus viiited Ejypt, as lie tells u«, book i. chap. 44, in 
lb* r«iga of i^lao)]' DioDysiui, aboul lb* jetr 60 »Ji. . 
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divine. race l)ein^ Horus, the son of Isis and Osiris. 
Then began the race of human kings, which comprised 
a period of near 5,fH)0 years from Men or Menes, the 
first mortal king, lothe 180th Olympiad, or about iiS 
S.C., when Diodorus visited Egypt. 

"We willnow give, in two parallel columns, the series 
of kings as found in Herodotus and Diodoiiis, and we 
shall make a few remarks on then! with reterence to the 
chronicles of Muiethon, the Egyptian priest We must 
bear in mind that the accounts of Diodorus and He- 
rodotus were derived directly from the priests them- 
selves, wltose written archives were registered in the 
great temples of Thebest and Memphis ; and we 
mink that a fair view of these autiiorlties will render 
It probable that up to a certain era we have good 
reason for trusting the general correctness of these 
chronicles as to the series of the kings. But what 
particular sets are to be assigned to each is * very 
tUfiereot and a very difficult question. 

(Book 



ii.chaps. S9— 182.) 


(Bouk i. tb-reS.) 

After ilenai, Gfly-lwo klngt 
Juriijg ]0« jttn. Nothing 
known sbout Iheni. 

Buslrisl., followed by hisde- 
■fwndinls. tigU in number, of 
whom Ihe last »u Buairia 11,, 
tbe founder of Thebes. 


ha priests read Id He- 
rura. papyrus roll.!,, 
t 330 king!, Ihe suc- 
■Men,»bout«.h(.mtiQ- 
s known. Eighleenof 
vereigna were Ethio- 



Twelve klue<. 
Mceris, (he 1m1 of the 330, Mirris. 
pve hit nime to Ihe grol itke. Seven gener*lioD>. 
Seioslris, the greit conqueror. SeBoosis, thegreat conqoeror. 
Pheroi, his son, struck blind, SesoosisU., his son, assumed ' 
but recovered bia sighl. Ibe name uf Sesousis; slruck 

t blind, but recotered his tight, 

* Tbi«iili)wn&oniHeereD'sEg)pl, w'i<hiaiiMili|htvi 
t Sea Herod, ii, 99, 
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Many genera^ons. 

Actisanes, an Elhiopian, ds' 
throned him. 

Menrles, or Harruf, an E»yp> 
tiu, builL tbe l^bjiiutb Torliii 

Anarchf for Rve generations. 
Prolcn*, cnnlemporwy with Proleiia, conlemporary witb 
the war ot Troy. the war it Trojr. 

Rtaunpsinitus. Remphit, son oF Prnleui. 

Seven geoention, ot inglo- 
rious- kingg. Neileua, one «r 
them, fiave his name la the 
river, which before wai called 
-Egyplus. 
Cheaps, built the great pyra- Cliembis, of Memphis, boilt 
mid. the largest of (he three pyra- 

Chephres,hLsbralher,built a Cephren, hisbrother, built » 

pyramid. pyramid. 

Mycerinus, sod oF Cheopi, Myceriniis, or Mecherinus, 

built a pyramid. aonof Cliembii,built«pyniniid, 

Asychis, built a brick pyra- Bncchoris, the witef- 

Anysis, a blind king. A long period. 

Sabacos, an Ethiopian, drivea Sabacon, an Ethiopian. 
hint into the marsheit. 

Anysis realored, Sabacos re- 
tiring from Egypt. 

Se thos, a priest of Hephsitus, 
became king. 

Twelve kings reign togelher. Twelve kings reign togelhw. 
and Imlld the labyrltilh. 

Pdantmiiichus, one nf ihe Psammitichns, one of the 
tweliie, becomes sola ruler of twelve, becomes sole ruler ot 
Egypt. %ypt' 

Necos, his son, cnmmenced Four generalions. 
Ihe canal Ilul joined Ihe eastern 
branch of the Nile with the lied 
Sea, Compart Kings ti. chap. 23. 

• The pyramlda ot Jiieh are meant. 

+ Tnephachthos is called the tather of Ihis BDcchoris by Dio. 
dorus, i. chap. 45. In the chronological iSeries (S4-6r>) it is Iin~ 
passible to know whether Diodoriu intends to call him the son of 
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Apries iovided fhcenicia. Apries took Sidon, in Phn* 

nidi. Compire Jeremiah illr. 
30, for hit Bua« a( Phlraoh 
Hophn. 

Amaais, of Siouph, delhronMl Amiais conquered Cyprus ; 
Apri«9, aod conquered Cyprus, ilUcked bf Canibyae],the ?«[■ 

Fsiitinienltus, ion of Amuit, 
dethroned and put to death by 
Cambyaes, a. c, 525, 

With I^ammenitua ended the race of independent 
native kings. 

These two lists, though they agree in many of the 
most important names, differ in no small degree, and 
we shall not attempt to reconcile their discrepancies. 
It was the object of both writers rather to mark the 
most importajit eras and facts, than to give a regular 
chronicle of Egyptian kings. Yet there are some very 
important omissions, in both lists, of events that be- 
long to the period of credible tiistory. In the twenty- 
second dynasty of Manethon (of whom we are going 
to speak), the first king is Sesonchosis, whose nune 
appears on one of the pillars of Carnak. He is pro- 
l^blythe Shishak of the Book of Chronicles (ii. chap. 
12), the contemporary of Rehoboam, who came up 
against Jerusalem with " twelve hundred chariots and 
three-score thousand horsemen," and robbed both the 
.temple and the king's palace, b. c. 970. Herodotus 
drew his information principally from the priests of 
Memphis, and, as Heeren has very well remarked, the 
history of all the kings, whose names he gives as succes- 
sors of Sesostris, is connected with the history of the 
pyramids and the building of the great temple of He- 
phaestus, or Phtha, at Memphis. Hence his history of 
Egypt, beii^ derived from the priests of Memphis, is 
ei^eedingly meagre in aH that relates lo the history of 
Thebes and Heliopolis, the two other great centres of 
Egyptian hierarcby. 
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Herodotus remarks (ii. 13) that King; Mceris* ^ed 
about nine hundred years before lie visited Egy^t. 
If we suppose Herodotus to have been in Egypt about 
B.C. 450, this will carry the era of Mcsris (according 
to Herodotus) back to the year 1350 b.c, a time 
When the Israelites were still under a theocracy, and 
the hktory of Europe, for us, had not begun to exist 
But what must we say of the three hundred and thirty 
kings who preceded Mtcris? A short examination 
into this sut^ect is necessary to complete our sketch 
of the earliest portion of Egyptian history. 

In the time of the second Ptolemy, IManethon, the 
chief priest of Helioi>olis, collected l}ie tiistory of the 
antient kings of Egypt from the records of Heliopolis, 
where was the most learned college of priests in Egypt 
The learning of this college is att«sted by Herodotus, 
and by the &ct of Eudoxus and Plato (if we can give 
credit to the story) having spent some time there for 
the purpose of being initiated into the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. What it was tliat Eudoxus aad Plato 
learned from them we do not know. The original work 
of Manethon is lost, and all that we now possess is in 
theshape offragments. Some of the most curious ex- 
tracts are found in Josephus's reply to Apion; but Ma- 
nethon was principally used by the Christian writers, 
who attempted to systematise the Biblical Chronology. 
Julius Africanus, in the third century, made use of 
Manethon in compiling his Chronicles; as also did 
Eusebius, bishop of C^sarea, in the fiilh. The work 
of Africanus is lost, and the Greek text of Eusebius 
exists only in fragments. But fortunately we possess 
the Chronicles of George Syncellus, a monk of the 
ninth century, who made use of the works both of 
Africanus and Eusebius; and besides this, in the yeu 

• Morii ii an Bgypllan name, corrupted bj Hervdvlua. Al 
ScKHlni i« \ha Gnt of U>a ISth dputy, Uixrii mail belong 10 
the IBth, and probably be lurk» under t)i« name eitbcr «( Uttte 

pbm at Airnxii, boib bI whom belong to ilw tbtb dyustj. 
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1818, the (wmplete vork of Eusebius was puUiabod, 
having been tronslatod into Latin oul of the Armeniui 
yenion which vma found at Constantino)^ In the 
Chrooicles of Africanua and Eusebius, all that is pre- 
(erred of Manahoa ia the series of kings, with the 
years of their reigns g;enerallj added, and now and 
then some fact mentioned in connection with tbem. 
These kings are distributed into tbirt; classes, called 
dynasties. The first dynasty opens with Meries, of 
This*, the first kingafler the demigods; theeighteentb 
and nineteenth are tliose to w^kh the kings belong, 
who erected most of the great monuments of Thebea 
tad some of those in Nulua. The last dynastiei 
contain the Persian kings of Egypt, l^^ther with 
EODie native Egyptian kings, who maintained a kind 
of independence. We are therefore enabled to oom- 
paie these scanty extracts from Manethon, at tbc 
tecond or third hand, with the text of Herodotus and 
the existing inscriptions on the monuments. For it 
should be borne in mind that many of the inscrip- 
tions on the obelisks and temples were real histo* 
rica] documents, the imperishable annals of the kings 
pf Egypt. This fiict, if there were any doubt about 
it, would be proved by the following passage of Ma- 
nethon, quoted by Syncellus; — " He made use of, as 
he teUs ua, the writings that were found in the 
archives of the temples, wliich Agathodtemon had 
copied from the inscriptions on the obelisks, and trans- 
lated." We can see no reason then for doubling that 
Manethon, who lived under an enlightened and inquir- 
ing monarch, faithfully rendered the Egyptian annals 
into Greek. What degree of credibility should be given 
to the monuments of Egypt is quite another tiuestion; 
but we sbould never lose sight of the fact, that what- 
ever we read iti Herodotus, Diodorua, or others, about 
the earlier Egyptian kings, depends altogether on the 
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interpretations of the priests, whose original records 
vere the inscriptions on their temples and obetisks. 

The three hundred and thirty kinpfs of Herodotus, 
who preceded Sesostris, seem most likely* to be those 
who are menUgned in the first seventeen dynasties of 
Manethon, which indeed cont^n the names of only two 
hundred and seventy-siK kings ; but the numberof kings 
in the sixth and tenth dynasties of Manethon is not men- 
tioned by Eusebiufi. These two dynasties comprise, 
one, two hundred and three, and the uther a hundred 
and eighty-five, years, which would allow some addi- 
tional kings to the number preserved by Eusebius. 
It is foreign from our present purpose to enter on a 
minute considemtjon of these earlier kings of Egypt, 
as far as we know them from monumental evidence ; 
we reserve this tiU we discuss the table of Abydos. It 
is almost unnecessary to add that nobody will give 
any credit to the priest-list of three hundred and thirty 
successive monarchs. 

Sesostris, otherwise called Rameses the Great, whose 
era, as the successor of Mceris, is fixed by Herodotus 
about 1350 B.C., was undoubtedly a real personage, 
whose actionsindeed may have beenmuchexa^^rated, 
but who probably united all Egypt in one monarchy, 
and gave to it the form of a consoUdated empire ; or at 
least extended and confirmed the power which he in- 
herited from his predecessors. There is, however, 
much confusion in the accounts of Sesostris, who, as 
it has been well observed, like other great national 
heroes, has the honour of a number of exploits, which 
may have belonged to many different monarchs. Of 
the numerous kings said to have preceded Sesostris 
Eome were certainly genuine historical personages, 
and perhaps sovereigns of all Egypt Others may 
have been the kings of particular districts ; and, con- 
sequently, the early dynasties of Manethon (if they 

• See Heeren, Appendix, No. iii., Iroqt wbeace tbu •nd what 
precedei a Uken. 
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haT« any v&lue at sD) were net ntectuive, bat con- 
temporary dynasties, that reigned in the great citiei 
^ Egypt. We leam, indeed, from Manethoa the yety 
names of the cities in which these races of early kings 
reigned, and which, beginning with the most aouthero, 
perhaps hJso the moat antient, are Elephantine, Thebes, 
or the great Diospolis ; This, aBerwards called Abj- 
dos; Heracleopotis; and Memphis, The dynasties of 
the Delta or Lower Egypt probably belong to a later 
period, and were established in Tania, Bubastis.Mendea, 
Sebennytus, and Sois. It has been objected to this 
system of contemporary monarchs, th^ their domi- 
nions must have been very limited. This is quite true, 
but we have an almost undisputed example of syn- 
chronous kings nithin the limits of probable history, in 
the case of the Dodekarcby which preceded the reign 
of Psammilichus. We can hardly suppose that Mane- 
tiion forged the names of the kings in his dynasties^ 
and we must therefore admit that most of them were 
genuine monarchs of whom some record was left behind 
in their iwpective cities, and on the temples or obelisks 
which they erected. We do not, however, mean to 
say that we believe these kings can be arranged in any 
thing like a regular chronological Series. Nor can we 
look on the early dynasties with King Men, the mo- 
narch of This, at then- head, in any other hght than 
ae a series of mythical kings, under whose name there 
may be some historical bet ctmcealed. It b rather 
euriouB that in the Hindoo mythology Manus or Man 
is the progenitor of the human race, as in Egypt 
Men or Menes was the first human king*. The re- 
lembtance between these names and the Greek Minos, 
the German Mannus (Tacit, German. II,), the mythic 
founder o( the Teutonic race, is sufRciently striking. 
Our own word tnan belongs to tlus antieat &mi]y, 
wd-it sigidfies in the Sanskrit, to think. 

• S« Bilhlan, ' Da A\o lodieii,' i. 120— SIS. 
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Without discussing at present the controrert«d pcnnts 
in antient Egyptian history, it will be sufficient to 
state those results on which many good writere are 
now generally agreed*. Elgypt, at an early period, was 
conquered by a foreign race, probably of Arab stock, 
and these conquerors mmutained themselves, at least 
in Lower Egypt, fur several hundred years. This is 
generally called the reign of the Hyksos or Shepherd 
Kings, and is in fact the first conquest of Egypt on 
record. They toolc possession of Memphis and forti- 
fied Avaris, otherwise called Pelusium, which lies on 
the eastern frontier of Egypt. The dominion of . 
the shepherd kings lies probably between the years 
1800 and 1600 b. c, and, as some conjecture, com- 
prises the period when the children of Israel left 
the country under the guidance of Moses : according 
to the comcuon chronology this event took place B. c. 
1490. It seems doubtfiil if Upper Egypt altogether 
fell under the power *of the shepherd kings; at least 
we learn from Manelhon's seventeenth dynasty that 
the shepherd kings and the Theban monarchs reigned 
at the same time. The expulsion of the shepherds was 
effected by Thutmosis, king of Thebes, and fram this 
epoch commences the splendour of the Sesostrid kings, 
and probably the union of Egypt in one great mo- 
narchy. It is now generally admitted that this im- 
portant event in Egyptian iiistory formed one of the 
principal subjects for the exercise of Egyptian art, as 
we may judge from the historical reliefs on the walls 
of the temple of Camakt, and those on the pro- 
pyla of Luxor, and other Theban edifices. 

Who Sesostris was, or whether there was more than 
one king of that name, we shall not venture to decide; 
but it is worth while bearing in mind that the kings of 

* But mBiiy others, of good repute, in not agreed. 
■f See Denon, pi. 13;i, and the great Frfn^ti woTk, <Anli- 
qailis,' PUnchei, vol. ii. 
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Manethon's eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties are 
those which belong to the brilliant period of Egyptian 
hislory that follotred the expulsion of the shepherd 
kings. The names of Thutmosis, Amenophis (the 
same as the Greek Memnon), and Hameses (the) 
Great, otherwise called Sesostris), are now read on 
various monuments in Nubia and Egypt, and most con- 
spicuously on the great buildings of Thebes — Lusor 
and Camak, Many chronologists are agreed in fixing 
the epoch of Sesostris to about 1500 B.C., which is 
more than a century earher than the data of Herodotus 
lead us to assign. The greatest works of Egyptian 
art, the magnificent temples, statues, and obelisks of 
Thebes, probably belong to this period, and it is also 
probable that the kingdom of Thebes existed in its full 
strength and splendour from about 1600 b. c. till the 
Ethiopian invasion of Sabacos about a. c. 800, nearly 
two centuries at^r Shishak's pillage of Jerusalem. 

Even the names of the Ethiopian monarchs, Saba- 
cos, Sebichos, and Tarcos, the twenty-liflh dynasty of 
Manethon, may be still read on some of the monu- 
ments in Egypt*, and on the temples of Nubia. A 
Bcene of anarchy and disorder appears to have followed 
these Ethiopian conquests, to which we may fairly 
ascribe, in [rart at least, the ruin of Thebes, and per- 
h^s some of the' monuments of Nubia. Selhos, a 
priest, succeeded to the supreme power on the removal 
of the Ethiopians ; and after him we find Egypt par- 
celled out under twelve kings, till Psammitichus, one of 
them, contrived by the aid of Greek troops to make 
himself maslerof all Egypt Withthe reign of Psam- 
mitkhus something hke order was restored, and 
£gypt was again united under a native monaicti about 
B. c. 650. 

From this period to the Persian conqnegt, b.c. 525, 
Various great monuments were erected by the native 

• S«e Salt's Es»7. The atati TeraAa is ioaai behiud a imall 
propylon n Medinet-AboD. 
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kings, particularly by Amaais, the Saite, the last but 
one before the conquest. This Amasis brought a 
large monolith* temple from Elephantine to Sais, and 
placed a coloaaus in front of the great temple of Phtha 
at Memphis, which was 75 Greek feet in length. 

II. The hiatorp of Egypt under the Peraans is but 
obscurely known. Cambyses, the first Peraantwho 
iuTsded it, was a merciless barbaiian, whose ravages 
extended from the plains of the Delta to the southern 
Bmit of Egypt, It is the opinion of all who have 
attentively observed the ruins of Thebes, that most 
of the devaatalion has been caused by the hand of 
man, aitd that the labour of the destroyer must have 
been almost as great as that of the buiklers of those 
enormous temples. There is a notice in Pliny, which 
he picked up we know not where, that the mischief 
was partly done by fire, which is not improbable. The 
peculation of Thebes must have been very great, and 
the houses were, doubtless, huts principally constructed 
of wood. The heat from so enormous a burning mass 
might crack and displace many of the sttHies. Pliny 
says * (hat Cambyses was so struck with admiration 
at one of the great obeliska, that he ordered the flames 
to be quenched when they had reached its base. The 
effects of fire are said byZoega to be distinctly visible 
on some of the Roman obelisks, which were thrown 
down during the troubles of the city. 

But it seems not unlikely that Thebes, or at least 
Memphis, eul&red from foreign invasion between the 
timeof Sabacosandtbe vi»t of Cambyses. Nebuchad- 
nezzar, after the siege of Tyre, invaded the country, 

• Tempit of a tinglt itone. 

\ Accoiding to Xenophan (Cyrop.) Egypt vtx coDquend by 
Cyrus. It ii lySLcieot to »tsle that he ibj> io. 
. t Pllny, xxivi. 3. H£c admirBtioDB operls eflectuDi afi, ul 
cum oppiduni id expugnaret CRmbyaei rex, Tentumque euet 
tDc«ndio id crepldinei obelisci, cxtingui igDem jubnal roolia 
lerercntil, qui urbii nultam bibucrau 
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andinthelanguBgeof the Book of Kings (ii. chap. 24), 
"the King of Babylon had taken from the river of 
Egypt unto the river Euphrates ril that pertained to 
the King of Egypt." It is a general tradition among 
the Arab writers that Nebuchadnezzar ravaged this 
country." Memphis," says Abd-allatif*," was aflourish- 
ing dty in the time of Abraham, Joseph, and Moses, 
and a long time before and after this period, till the 
reign of Nabuchodonosor. This prince ravaged Egypt, 
and it remained in a state of desolation for forty f years 
after. The reason of this invasion was, that the King 
of Egypt granted an a.sylum to the Jews who fled from 
the conqueror. Nebucliadnezzar, to avenge himself, 
marched against Egypt and ruined all the country." 
Mukrizi states the same fact, and asserts that Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or Bokht-Nasar as he calls him, " ruined 
Memphis and many other cities of Egypt." 

Ammianus Marcellinus (svii. 4), quoted by Heeren, 
has preserved a tradition of Thebes being attacked by 
the Carthaginians before the time of Cambyses. It is 
possible that in the decline of the Egyptian power, 
when the seat of government was removed to Mem- 
phis or perhaps to Sais, Thebes may have stifiered 
Irom the predatory bands of the desert ; but the pro- 
babilitJea of a Carthaginian expedition as far as Thebes 
seem to be very small, even when the story is supported 
by Professor Heeren's ingenious caravan roads. 

Whether there now exist in Egypt any buildings or 
obelisks erected during the Persian occupation, which 
can be proved to belong to that period, we do not 
know ; but there can hardly be a doubt that the 
Persians, like subsequent conquerors of Egypt, en- 
couraged or allowed the natives to erect monuments 
afler the antient fashion. M. ChampoUion has read 
the name of Xerxes in phonetic,!, e. alphabetic hiero- 
glyphics, on a vase of alabaster belonging to the French 
king's collection, and that of Cambyses on a statue 
* pa Sacy'a TruEhtion, p. 184, f Compare EiekUl, uix. l^, 
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in the Musenm of the Vatican. Fngments of stOM, 
with the arrow-headed characters of Persepolis, 
hare been found within the isthmua of Suez, and 
bordering on the Delta, and b fragment of n head in 
the same style as those of Feraepalia is given in the 
great French work. This bead ma; be compared 
with those in the British Museum, bronght from 
Persepolis by Ker Porter ; they are placed in one of 
the small rooms leading to the Townley collection. 

Fcniu ebuacMrt foud in Egypt. (Fron Ilw Vmci vock.) 

There is a little storyin Herodotus*, about Darius, 
connected with this subject, which is worth re- 
cording. This -prince being at Memphis, wished to 
bave a colossal statue of himself placed in front of 
that of Sesostris, which was seated before the great 
temple of Phtha. The priest objected to this, and told 
him that he ought iiot to have his statue placed before 
that of Sesostris, till he had equalled the exploits of 
the Egyptian king. This passage is curious, for w« 
may fairly infer from it that Darius was actually en> 
gaged about assigning the position of a colossal figure 
already executed ; and also we learn that Darius was 
in Egypt after his ScyUiian expedition. We are not 
aware that this latter fact is noticed anywhere else in 
antient writers, except so &r as it is imphed in Dio- 
doma <i. 9b). 

III. With the age of Alexander a new order of 
things commenced in Egypt. The building of Alex- 

• Herod, ii. 110. Wo hive giren wbal app»»rs to u» tl# 
ncuibg of Ibis paa«ce. 
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Bndria uid the cstabliBhment of a Otcek dynasty* 
made a greater revolution than Egypt had yet seen. 
The history of this period also is less known than it 
deserves to bf, but as fhr as our present subject ia 
concemed,we pogseis sufficient proof that the Ptolemies, 
the successors of Alexander, contributed largely to the 
re^orationoftheantient monuments ofEgypt, and also 
left behind them building which may almOEt vie with 
anything that the Pharaohs had accomplished. The 
magnificent temples of Denderah and Edfbu,withOmbi 
and others, are most probably due to the age of the 
Ptolemies, who, we know, adopted to a certain degree 
the forms of worship established among their subjects. 
On the idand of Phils, near the cataracts tud tiie 
bonndary of Egypt, the antient inhabltsnts of the 
country have left behind them imperishable memorials 
of their skill and taste in architecture ; but it is not 
improbable that pturts of the Egyptian monuments 
of this island should be attributed to the Ptolemak: 
age t- Again, the temple at Debot (the antient 
Parembole) wouhl appear, both irom its style and 
from the Qreek inscription on the cornice of one of 
the propyla, to be the work of the Greek kings of 
*'SyP' t "^^^ Ptolemies seem to have done littie to 
embelliah Thebea, which indeed on one occasion is 
-said to have suffered under Greek dominion. In the 
reign of Ptolemy Lathyrus (about b. c. 8G) this city 
rebelled, and aAer a three years' siege, was taken and 
plundered by the Greek king. We certainly find that 
some restorations were made, and probably even some 
small buildings were erected at Thebes, under the 
dominion of the Romans j but it sufiered so much 
from the time of the Ethiopian Sabacos down to the 
lal«st injuries inflicted by religious ^naticism, that It 

* Bui ever since the lime of PsamitiTlichus Greeks had been 
(TOwding to th* Vounlry, md bad no doubt conliibuttd to produce 
^eil rhangei in Ihe habits, and pcobabjj even the arls, of the 
Kgjplian*. 

t CtuutipoUioii] Pfjcli, Bi. % Hunittaii, p, 4S. 0«n, 
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Is difficult to say which of all the baibariaas dkt it 
jnost damage. Cambyses is perhaps Uamed for more 
than he deserves. There can be Utile doubt that the 
.Christian fanatics of Egypt did aa muctt mischief 
as all the ravagers who preceded them. la their 
indignation at the sight of the gross Bupersdtiona of 
£gypt, they forgot the reverence that is due to all 
great efibrts of human industry ; and in ttieir haste 
to destroy or appropriate to their own use the labours 
of the idolaters, they showed a tendency to degenerate 
into a similar superstition. 

IV. That some buildings which, before our better 
acquaintance with the monuments, were assigned to 
the earliest ages of Egyptian architecture, were built 
or in part restored or embellished under the Roman 
emperors, is undeniably proved ftom inscriptions and 
other evidence. On the cornice of the prooaos • or 
portico of the great temple of Denderah the name of 
Tiberius is found, aud, though the inscription is imper- 
fect, there is enough to show that Has portico was at 
least repaired in the time of Tiberius ; and iiom the 
propylon of the small temple of Isis, at the same place, 
we learn that it belongs to the age of Anreiius. It 
may be urged, however, Uiat this waa merely a new 
dedication of the temple to Aphrodite (whose name 
appears in the inscription) and to the Synnsan f 
deities ; and as the inscription does not slate pofdtivelj 
on what occasion it was placed there, we must allow 
this objection to have its lull weight. There is the 
evidence of inscriptions to show that a temple was 
built at Gartas in Nubia, as late as the beginnii^ of 
the third century of the Christian era, and Gau found 
traces of the stone wall that surrounded it in the neigh- 
bourhood of the present village. 

It hardly lies within our plan lo describe buildlugH 
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erected under the Ptolemies or the CKsars, in the 
Grecian and Roman-Greek style, though we should 
not omit to mention that Egypt was indebted to titose 
foreign dynasties for many monuments of Grecian 
architecture, both useful and ornamental. Alexandria 
alone contained at one time, with its temples, museum, 
public buildings, port and arsenals, perhaps as many 
objects of curiosity as any dty belonging to the Greek 
n^on ; and Antinoe, built by Adrmn io memory of 
AntinouB, shows in its extensive remains the magnifi- 
cence of design, tJiough not the simpUcity of the best 
■ges of Grecian arc&tecture. This place, as we see 
from an extant inscription, received embellishments as 
late as the time of Aleiander Severus *. The island of 
Elephantine, with its heaps of ruins, attests that the 
Egyptian, tlie Greek, the Roman, and the Arab, have 
at (UfTerent times been on the spot, but it is easy to 
distinguish the durable remuns of Egyptian art ftom- 
the more perishable works of a later age. 

We may mention one instance of error into which a 
distinguished traveller fell, in order to show the import- 
ance of carefully examining tiie architectural remains 
of this country before we assign them to the period 
when ' Egypt was govenied by its native monarchs, 
Pococke observed between Jizeh and the great pyra- 
nuds a long causewsy. and various arches of a bridge. 
He hastily concluded that this was the causeway men- 
tioned by Herodotust, aa a work almost equal to the 
pyramids themselves. It will be easily shown that this 
could not be the work to which Herodotus alluded, 
irtien we come to describe the pyramids ; but we have 
abmiduice of direct evidence to prove that these arches 
and the causeway were built by Karakousch, one of 
the Emirs of Sabh-eddia Youssouf (commonly called 
Saladin), and have been repaired at various periods 
once his time by other Arab princes. This causeway 
• HAnulton, p. 3^. t H«rod. ii.np. 134. 
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nteudcd trora the west bank of the N3e oppoute to 
Old Csiro for about ux miles, as far aa the aKbes 
which are near the base of the rook on which the 
pyramids Btand, and it Kired as a road by which to 
eoDTer materials for the constniction of the walls of 
Cairo and the citadel of (he inountsin. 

AAcr the intraduetioa of Cbristianity into Eg^. 
many of the antient temples were used as pWes of 
Chrietiaa wonhip. For example, the greattemple cm 
the island of Phihe has evidently been used for a 
Christian dinrch, and great pedm have been taken to 
deetctFy or to cover (he ricbly-pcualed scnlptiires on. 
its waHs. Scane of (be flgnres have been partiaU; 
dascdted out, and others oorered with co^iBgs i»f 
plaster, which, as it every now and then fdb 06', £»- 
doMfi what is under it *. Tins island also cotriatna 
tix remains of a Greek choreb f, bmlt of dd nnterialn, 
on which (be orl^na) Egypian scnlpturM stfll app«»-, 
inteimin^ed with croseea and other omsinenla whieh, 
mark the same epoch. Etcb the temples sooth of the 
cslaraets were also in some inxtaaees appropriated to 
the Cbr^BtiaHWorslup, BBBtHafaarmlR,alittiesOathof 
Dekke, where Bc^ieai obeervcd (be EgyptiaD fignrea 
peeping from sader those of the Aposties, wUdi 
remain quite perfeet aa the vtsUb. Aad in Oav's 
qtlmdid Wfvk <m Nubia, we see ([A 4b, Tempki of 
Seboda) on tbe wall at the extremity of the sekoa, ift 
the phce originaBy appropiiated to tb» heathen deityi . 
tbe i^tOBtle Peter in bas-rcJicf, panted vrilh a great 
bead of y^knr bak, a lai^ yellow bey in Ins left hand, 
BOid a pair of red snipers on. That he might not ba 
miriaken, bis nune iswritten bHide Inm in barbanma 
Greek cbaracters. An Egyptian trgura slaads on earii 
edde, pieaerving the same attitoda and i^uaeter aa 
when the (em|^ ms defeated to the henthen deities. 
At Behneseh, the antieBt Oxyrhynchus, there is a largt 
• HMallMa, p, 49. t DtaMi, pb 79, 
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mof^KwIiiiiiwKSfmMkCbndkBdiarch. Weknaw 

ichuiiehes ia the carty ages of CbnatiaBity. ^t Kouft 
(Coptos) thne ie a niiBed Qreek oburch, which had 
been built out of the materi^B of two temples ; uid a 
kBndsome bridge at tfae eesie place, formed of Btonta 
witli inverted and unconoectsd hiefoglyphica, ahowa to 
wfaat use the imtient temples were turaed. 

The Mohumnedaa cooqueet of Egypt haa prabab^ 
been more &tal to tbe aunumeBtaof that country than 
any previouB invaaon, a fks of wfaiefa sufficient «vi' 
deooe is Eaund in extant Arab wiitere, fioni whom, in 
the comae (^ thk work, we shall pve some curious 
eUraets to jwove tUa point Whatever worlcs were 
erected during this period are ao eleuly marked by a 
datfoctive diaracter tbat there is do danger of eoo- 
feuiufiRg them with anytbing that is more Bulient 

We have endeiavoated thus bri«dy to abow that the 
cuatiBg architeetiual remaias of E^^ do not belong 
solely to the tiuiea when Egypt was governed by na- 
tfre kinge ; bat Umt during a period of full 2000 
years (reckomng from the probable date of the most 
asti^ buildings to the seeond and third century of 
OBX era), the various ruling dynasties in Ihia country 
hare vied with one another in embdlishing it widi 
wtnrka of ait It would indeed be strange, if, during 
the time when the Ptoleniie8 niled Egypt and made 
it the cen^ of commerce and seieoce. no monMmeata 
bad been erected to the anient reb^n of the ooun- 
trj, which was more than blended with the sacred 
litai of the Greeks. And stiU more Mrange would it 
be, if dl the monuraente of the magtiiticauie of the 
Ptolemiee which attested their ttderatioti or theu en- 
oouragementof Egyptian BUperetition, had been avtift 
away, while those only remained which bdong to a 
pniod anterior to the Persian uivasios. 

As Egypt has enjoyed, at various ^ochs, the pro- 
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tectioD fif enlightened rulers, who have restored Hs 
sntient biuldings and erected new inonumenls, so it has 
tck. more ihan. once the Airy of barbarian conquest 
Within thf limits of credible history its towns were 
ravaged by the wild Nomadic tribes, led on to plunder 
by die Assyrian monarchs, whose terrible devastations 
are described in the strong and sublime langut^ of 
the Hebrew prophets *. Among the towns that {pro- 
bably sufiered from the Assyrians is the town of No 
of AnuDon, by which most critics understand the city of 
Thebes. But there was also another NoofAmmon in 
the Delta (the smaller Diospolis of the Greeks), whiiA 
maybethe town to which ^e prophet N ahum alludes, 
Jf the No of Upper E^ypt is meant, we maycon»der 
that it was the great city of Thebes which suffered in 
this inTasion,andthatCambyses the Persian is blamed 
for more than he deserves, when he is accused of 
being the destroyer of the hundred-gated dty. That 
the Ethiopians also had probably a share in the de- 
vastation has been already mentioned. 

We have briefly adverted to the &ct, that on the 
introduction of the Christian religiim into Egypt, 
many antient temples were turned into churclws, 
while their sculptured figures formed the ground- 
work for Christian images. It would have bran wdl 
for the history of Egyptian art, if ^le zeal of the new 
proprietors of the temples had been limited to such 
acts of peaceAd occuptdion, or to the building of nio- 
oasteries and the scooping out of hermits' cdls; but 
unfortunately a rage for demolishing the idols of an- 
tiquity was cherished among the Christians of Egypt. 
The Iconocldsts or Image-breakers sought to gain the 
&vouroftiie court of Constantinople by the destruc- 
tion of all representations of the human form, whe- 

• Eiekiel, xxix. in. ; Jeremiih, ilvi. Il would WBin not 
Ml unfair iarereiice from Ihesa pautges that Egypt wu actmaUy 
iDvailed and occupied by Uie Aiajriaai. S«e above. 
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ihet the work of heathen or of Christian art, and we 
may without hesitation attribute to this &natic spirit 
the partial or complete demolition of innumerable re- 
mains of antiquity. At last Theodosius by his impe' 
rial rescript (i. D. 389) suppressed the pagan places 
of wors)iip, and the destruction of the great temple of 
Serapis at Alexandria gave the Christians a conk* 
plete triumph over the adherents of the antient su- 



The monuments of Nubia, which are bo admirably 
illustrated by the work of Gau f, have also sufiered 
from the hand of violence, and one of the barbarous 
invaders of this country has recorded his acts of de- 
vastation in the Greek language on a pillar of the 
front wall of the great temple of Kalapshii (formeriy 
IWrais), dedical^ to the god Mandulis. " J Silco, 
prince of the Nubians and all the Ethiopians, came 
to Talmis and Tephis ; once and twice I made wu 
against the Blemyes, and the first time a god uded 
me ia conquering my enemiies. A sectndtime I con- 
quered them, and took their towns. I eatablished 
myself there with my troops. The first time I van* 
quished them, and they asked my pardon- I made 
peace with them, and tbey ewgre by their idols, aod { 
believed they were honest men, &c. I" 

Such b the style adopted by the barbarian, who, 
according to Niebuhr's conjecture, ravaged NuIhs 
about the leign of Diocletian. 'The moat cujious 
Act shown by it is the proof, which however is not 
' the only one, of the Greek language having spread 
into Nubia, and being adopted jn public documents 
by BOT«reigQS who were probably of half Greek and 
half baibanc extraction. 
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The preceding sketch of the aotient history of Egypt 
will already have given the reader a slight acquaint- 
ance with the situation of some of the great monu- 
ments of this country. Though the temples of Upper 
Egypt present the moat striking specimens of archi- 
tecture, and fiimish us with the chief materials for 
illustrating the antiquities of the country, still the re- 
mains that are now found in the Delta and Middle 
Egypt are too striking to be passed over in a general 
sketch, such as we propose to make of the existing 
monuments. 

The traveller who lands at Alexandria finds tlie re- 
mains of a Greek city intermingled with the erections 
of the Mohammedan dynasties. This city is not in 
tile limits of the fertile Delta, but within the physical 
lioundaries of the Libyan desert, and its desolate as- 
pect is now in perfect harmony with the natural fea- 
tures of the country around it. The pillar of Diocle- 
tian, commonly called Pompey's Pilbr", with the 
catacombs cut in the rock, and one solitary obelisk, 
are the chief architectural remains of this great city 
that attract the attention of the traveller. As late as 
the year 1200 there were two obelisks standing, but 
one is now on the ground. As we advance from 
Alexandria to Rosetta we enter the real Delta, a 
country which, though now little distinguished by an- 
tient works of art, was once adorned with magtuficenl 

* Sh tUmilloa'ii PtMes, No. 18. 
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temples, obeHsks, utd colossal' statues. 1^ mate- 
rials of the temples have in many cases been carried 
offto buiidmodemtowns; the earth and rubbiah have 
accumulated round other places so as to hide what 
now remains ; and as for the statues and other norks 
of art of smaller dimensions, they have either been 
broken up or carried away by the successive pillagers 
of the country. Rome.and ConstantinojJe* were 
both adorned with monuments of Egyptian art, and 
other cqiitals of Europe besides our own are enriched 
with (he spoils of this antient land. 

Near the branch now called the Rosetta, (see 
the map) is Sa, on the site of Sais, which AmasJs 
adorned with the magniiicent pupyteea of the temj^ 
of Athenea (Minerva), acol<Bsua T& feet long, and 
a monolith temple of very large dimensions. This 
site has been visited by various travellers who speak 
of indications of extensive remains, which most pro- 
bably esbt at least under ground, but we are not able 
to find any tniatworthy description of this place. 

Semenuut(^antientSebennytua),which lies nearly 
due east of S& and near the Damietta branch, con- 
tains some ruins ; but at Bebek el Ha4jar, or Bdbeth, 
about eight miles N. E. of Semennud, there are the 
ruins of a magnificent temple, probably dedicated to 
Isis. It was built entirely of granite blocks, which 
must have been brought from the neighbourhood of 
Assouan, and was once undoubtedly one of the most 
wonderful works of Egyptian art, as its ruins amply 
prove, though they are now heaped l^^etber in the 
greatest contusion t, as if an earthquake had atone 
shock levelled the whole with the ground. " We may 
have," says Mr. Hamilton {, " some idea of the magni- 
ficence of the temple in its perfect state, .from the cir- 

* He eDorraons Egypliip Bcmrabcui in the Hincnm wu . 
brought fnini ConaUnlinopte. 
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« thai mmni of die tolada wbich iuve JfaOeA 
ue evea &ow tlurtytwtabovadia level of the ground, 
Vim temt^e wm 900 feat ia leagth nod 100 width 
ip^ fapilnla of tha coIubuis Iwve been ia (he leme 
stjie M those of the ^^eat porlko or praaaiM at Dear 
dmh, njweaeiiting on each of the £nir ndee, the front 
fiuecrf'laie." So little is knomi crf'the hietoiy of this 
gBtKt temple. Hut it is even doabtful what aotient 
Mle it oeaxpits, though we en inchsed to adopt the 
o]iiiuon of those who cootaAet it to be the Atarherhit 
of Herodotus, and the AphroditapoliB of Stiaba. 
We are in general so nuich oeci^ied with the con- 
tanplatuw of the great tempka of U[^r Egypt, that 
w« ue apt to oyerioak the sthkiog remaini in tlw 
Delta, wbicb, ihou^ in ail pn^i^ility posterior to the 
gmml buitdiogs of Thebes, are undot^itedly more an* 
tieat than many lempWsin Middle and Upper Egypt, 
andmerkoneof the i^Lendid qioGha in the Ustory of 
thecoiu^. 

Sas, the aalient IVais aad the Zoan of the ficrip- 
turea, thou^ litde known is profime hietarj, attests 
by its ruins its fonaer neagn^ioewe. It lies a ftw 
inUes flroB the outlet of the Caaal of Moe^ kita 
the Lake Menzateh, aad on the east ade of this canal. 
The mounds*, formed of crumbjfng bricks, which 
ittva aervad as the endosure of the temple, ue about 
1000 feet long and TOO iride, while the encloaures 
which mark the limits of the anlient city, arc conjeo' 
tured to be about fire miles in drouit " The nuns \ 
of the oty are contained ^riUiin several very large 
eoeloBures of aatient mounds. In the centre of Uie 
roost considamble of these we first obeoved the ruins 
of a massy {Hopylon of red sad grey granite, and 
beyond it fragmenta of pcHticoee, columns, widlB, 
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«belkilcSi Eind statues, lying in confbsed heaps for tbe 
length of several hundred paces." ' Mr. Hamilton 
excafated here an attdro-sphiniof coloesal Bize, which 
is rather a rare combination, the more common kind of 
Egyptian sphinx * having a woman's head attached 
to a lion's body, while this ligure (agreeably to its 
appellation) hsis ' a male head, with a strliight beard 
fasteoed to the chin, as if by a bandage passing 
up the cheeks and tied to a fillet round the head. 
Amaeis made a number of andro^phinxes to adora 
tbe ^reat temple at Sais, which we may suppose were 
-similar to this discovered at San. A gnuiite capital 
of laige dimensions was. also found here. These 
extensive ruins lie in the midst of marshes^ with no 
human habitations around them but a few miserable 
huts bialt of mud and reeds. Such is the present 
condition of a city whose origin ist assigned to a 
very remote age, and which was once probably a 
royal residence of the Pharaohs. 
- The mounds of Tel Artrib (the hill of Artrib, and 
the antient Atbribb), near. Beoalhsssar, are worthy 
of being commemorated among the works of the 
Egyptians. They : are in circuit about five miles, 
forming an irregular kind of square. Those also of 
Tel BasU (the Pi-Beseth of tiie Scriptures), or the 
hills of Baata," well deserve I this title ftom their great 
heigfat and exteaL The whole circuit of the walls 
cannot be less than three miles ;- within the principal 
enclosure, where there has been the greatest accumu- 
lation of the ruins of succeaaiTO edifices, is a large 
^le of blocks of granite, which fiom their forms and 
sculptures appear to have belonged to various propyla 
and obelisks." These mounds were raised about the 
cities to protect. Uiem from, the annual inundations, 
first by Sesostris, when he commenced his canals, and 



• Sep the chapter on Obeliaks, Sphini 
f Numben, liii. 22; Tiaiah, six. 

t HuniltDD, p. 3fi7. 
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•Aerwanb uodw Dm Et^k^iw bvwkr SilnikM, 
who Muployed criiaiiulB pn UieM public works, Tbe 
d^Bcription wfaich Uerodotiu * gives of BubHtii ]»»• 
Bents BO deliglub] a picture, uid is so well illiutrnted 
by the preaeut strnte of the ]rface, t^ we caaaot amit 
inserting it 

" There are templeB lurgtt Uun that of BubeatiB 
and mon ooeli; , but none so i^caaut to look on. 
It IB aAer the fbllowiiig msiiner : euxpt the aittaaee 
it in lUTTouiided with water ; for two oaJuU bmneh off 
fiooi the river, and run as &r as the entnoee to the 
temple; aeither canal touduof the other, tntt one 
ranoing RHitid ia ooe direction, and (he otber in tlK 
(^poeite. Each canel u one hundred feet vide, aad 
the banks are lined with treea. The propyl«a we 
sixty 6st high, ead adorned with figurte f niae Uat 
high of Bicellent wtntonawihip. Now the teni{^ 
being in the middle of the dty b kiolicd down on 
from all sides as you w^k round ; and thie h^^ns 
te be ao becauee the city hue been miaed* but the 
temple has not biai moved, rentBtniBg in its (niginal 
postlioB. A wall goes quite round the temple, and ia 
adorned with aoulptiiTee ; within the endoaoje ia a 
fprove of very (all trees planted around a lar0e 
budding (ntit), in wtucfa ie the Btalaa The figun of 
the tMnpleia a equate, each eide of which is saladiua) 
(600 Greek feet). In a line with (ha entnnee ia e 
road budt trf* atone abowt tJuee itedia long, kiwliai: 
through ^e puUie place tawafde (he eaet. The 
breadth of the read ii aboat 400 teet, and on euA 
■de of it ue faoeedii^ tall tnce. The mad bade to 
the teaifde of Hennea." 

Frran tUe k would appew that the lerel of tbe 
whole ei^ wae raised, exo^ the groand oociq»*d bjr 
the temple, which of eooraa after it waa oaee bulk Qould 

• Hand, ii, 137, 13S. 

t H« uetM pioMHy iebigUw Id ivM, m wi (he prop;!* of 
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mt 1w toadied. But the pnlctiM Of ni^^ Ac )«v«l 
of the cHiea wfruld ihow ttet the printa bouMi «er« IB 
general of such & n^ure m to ofler no iiD)M^ineiit to 
ttB9 alteration. The msM of them yna probaUy HuW 
bcttn'thsntiiehntsofthe Fellaha or IkbourerB of Dm 
present day. Mr. Haroiltmi rem^rkBthBt Herodotus' 
description of " looking ^wn on the lemptc" esactly 
correivponds to its proMnt ^pe«ruic«. Bubaatu hy 
on the etut side of the Pelunae branch, aa may easily 
be inferred from tJie sboTe extract 

Abont six milas N.E. of Cairo is Matariefa, cele- 
brated for its spring of fresh irater, no comnxMi thing 
in Egypt, and a eohtarj obriisk of one rows of red 
gtmite thkt narks the site of Hdkipdis or On, one of 
the most ftmted at Egyptian dties. The ruins u* 
described as being in tlie form of a rectangltf about 
thrac mites* in drcoit Tbereisii small moddoftba 
obelisb of Hctiopolis iU the rooms oi the Londea 
Astatic SodMy. Some remaiiis of sjdunftcs on a road 
lendiHg to the site of the temple, wttb fragmsnts of a 
crtoss&l statue, are all that now mark Uw place of this 
tenn^ so renowned in Egyptian history. The city of 
H^iqicdis was deserted even in Stmbo's timet: two 
of its famous obelisks had been carried to Hume, and. 
the rest wore considerably damaged, some lying on Uie 
gftmnd and others still Btandieg. The deser^itioil 
gtrvn erf lidiopoKs'by Abd-allatif, an Arab phyaidaa, 
who wrote his book on Egypt about the dose of the 
twelfUi century, will show that since that period this 
place has vnde^one considerable dianges. Abd-al~ 
lalif ^nt some years in Egypt, and saw two obelisks 
at Heliopolis, one standing tmd the other &11^. 

" Aaiong the mDnnmenti of Egypt we must rsckon 

these of Aln-sdiems ) (the fiiuntain of the Sun), a 

MMU town which was surrounded by a wail, d«w 

• Pococke, Si 33, note. f P. tO«, Cuiab. 

t 31s Qmii HsUopdia. 
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ensQy recog^mzed tiiou^h in niina. These ruins belonff : 
to a temple where we see surprKuig coIossbI figures 
cut in stone, which are more than Utirty cubits in 
height with rU dieir hmbs in proportion. Of these 
figures some were standing on pedestals, others sealed 
in different positions, in perfect r^ularity. In this 
town are the two &n)ouB obelislfs called Pharaoh's 
Needles. They have a square base, each side of which 
is ten cubits long, and about as much in height, fixed 
on a solid foundation in the earth. On this base 
stands a quadrangular column of pyramidal form, one 
hundred cubits high, which has a side of about five 
cuIhIs at the base, and terminates in a point. The top 
is covered wi^ a kind of copper cap, of a fiinnel shi^ie, 
which descends to the distance of three cubits from.the 
(op. This copper through the rain and length of time 
has grown rusty and assumed a green colour, pajrt o€ 
which has run down along the shaA of the obelisk. 
X saw one of these obelisks that had faHea and was 
broken in two owing to the enormity of (he wdghL 
The copper which had covered its head was (i&eti 
away. Around these obelisks were many othns too 
numerous to count, which are not more than a (hiid ot 
one-h^f as high as the large ones*." 

Otiier Arabic writers say that on the copper top the 
figure of a man was cut, sealed and locdung towarcb 
the east Thislai^ broken obelisk which Abd-allalif 
saw, probably fell about the year S&6 of the Hegira, 
or A. o. 1160 1- The dimenoons which Abd-allatif 
assigns to the obelisk are, as usual with this imthor, 
somewfaateiag^rated ; but modem writers difl«r also 
as to its he^ht, some making it as much as seventy, 
feet, while others reduce it to sixty-four. Perhaps 
many travellers may have had no oppoituni^ of ««icu- 
latdy measuring the haght, but we m^t expect scnoe 
• Ob Smj'i TruuUlkMi, p, ISff. 
\ D« SKjfMh^p. 229. 
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little more consistency about the breadth of tlie base, 
which according to some is dx, and according to othera, 
e^ht fe«t. The fact is, the aides are not all of the same 
dimensione. Zoega, a learned writer on Egyptian an- 
tiquilies, supposes* that the obelisk which was trans- 
ported to Rome, and placed in the Campus Martins, 
came from Heliopolis. This obelisk, according to 
Pliny t, was the work of Sesoatris. We shall describe 
it more particularly in a separate chapter. 

This slight sketch of the remains of antiquity which 
the Delta now contains will serve to show that it once 
possessed monuments which might almost vie with those 
of Upper Egypt; but irom their position so near the 
fe& and in the most inhabited part of Egypt, much has 
been carried away, and the materials have been used 
far the construction of modem buildings. When P. 
Lucas visited the temple at Bebek (a. d. 1716), the 
people in the neighbourhood were in the habit of 
cutting grinding stones out of the pedestals and capi- 
tals of the pillars. There are still to be seen at Cairo 
noble granite pillars, some Greek and others Egyptian, 
which have been carried off from the ontient temjdes 
by the Mofaammediuis to adorn their own building, 
lliere are other Egyptian remains in the Delta, as 
for example at Danranhour, Tel Etinaie, and various 
places of little historical importance. Tel Etmaie con- 
tains, however, an entire monolith temple, of which we 
shaJI Speak hereafter. 

The modem town of Curo, or more correctly 
Rahira, built by the Arabs on the east bank of the 
Nile, lat. 30° 5', and above the point where the river 
divides, occupies a position in importance equivalent 
to that of antient Memphis. Fostat, or old Cairo, 
about three miles south of Grand Cairo, stands on the 
ate of a town called Babylon, built according to tradi- 
tion by some Babylonians whom Sesostris had carried 
* See Ammiin. Maicellin. xyii. 4. t xxivi<B> 

TOL, I. . F . 
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Ciptivc, and -n4io nvDlled. In Strabo'i * tiaic it «u 
ft Romui Biffitary stalioii. The tws broloa c^li^ 
in the Museum were Iwouglit by tbe French (rowa 
Cairo. They are of small dimensions, the side Bf 
the bwe of each, as they now stand, beings about 
seventeen mches. Tlie material is a fine black basah, 
which admits a high pohsh ; mmI the aitist has not 
failed to make the most of ttus ad\«ntBge, many 
<tf t^ ^BTts upon them being cut in a very 
Bupeiior manner. These obelisks, togetlier with many 
other objects in tbe Egyptian gallery, t^l into the 
hands of the £nglish at the cE^iitulation of Aleiandria 
in 1801, when the French were oocipelled to rtAite 
from Egypt 

From Cairo the spectator commands a view of those 
wonderfnl works at the Bgyptians, the great pyramids 
trf* Jiseh, the more puticular description of which we 
reserve for another part But besi^ the pyramids of 
Jifleh, there is a great number of pyramids of various 
azes, B<»ne very small and in a ruinous condition, 
lining at irr^ular inter^^a the mxtl bank of the Nile, 
at B(Hne distance ftom the river, for tbe space of more 
tiian sisty mfles. 

The viHage of Metr^Hnny, "iuif ooncCttM in a, 
thicket of palm-tpees," about ten miles south of Jizeh, 
on the west ude i^ dte river, marks the site of Ae 
great city of Memphis, once the rival of Thebes in 
magnitude andsplKidour. Yet owing to itepositiDn, 
it has been so iMich eicpoeed to plund^ from the 
successive conquwors of tile ooonCry, who have used it 
as a stone-cjuarry. that even its site has been matter of 
dispute. Independent, however, of the r«isB that are 
still there, the situation is determined to oorre^Mmd 
to Hmt <^ H^nheBny by other evidence t that is 
toec»testable. Its remains ore spread over an exten- 
sive space, on winch may be seen blocks of granite, 
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wHb fragments of. columns, statues and obelisks, 
which are all that rethain of the great temple of 
Hephtesttis (Fhtha), and the other* eacred buildings 
of Memphis. 

" High mounds enclose a square of eight hundred 
yards from north to south, and four hundred from 
east to west. The entrance in the centre of each side 
is still visible. The two principal ones &ced the 
desert and the river. We entered by the last; and 
were immediately much gratifled by .the sight of thirty 
or forty large blocks of very fine nd granite, lying on 
the ground, evidently forming parts of some colossal 
statues, the chief omamenis of the templet". 

The temple of Memphis was begun, according to tra- 
dition, by the mythical king Men orMenas, andsucces- 

: sive sovereigns laboured to extend and beautify it The 
plan of an Egyptian temple was such (as we shall see 

' when we come to a more minute description of one) 
that it could be continually receiving accessions with- 
out iujury to its essential parts. Herodotus tells us 

. that King Sesostris placed six colossal statues in front 
of the great temple. When Strabo saw the Hephss- 
teium it was still entire, but the Greek geographer, 
who seems to have been but little moved by the sight 
of wonders, has letl Ahd-allatif to tell us the tale of 
what Memphis was even in the twelflh century. He 
says that it extends half a day's journey in every di- 
rection, and that in spite of the violent mutilation of its 
statues, and the immense mass of materials that had 
been carried off for building J — "its ruins'offer to the 
spectator a union of things which confound him, and 
which the most eloquent man in vain w.ould attempt 
to describe. 

"As to the figures ofidols found among these ruins, 

' whether we consider their number or their prodigions 

, size, the thing is beyond all description. But the accu- 

■ See Straboj^p. 807. 

.fHwilKHi, P.3D3. I PeSwf.p. IM. 
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aej of thieir fixoB, Urn jMtaoM of thar pn^ortaon^ 
Mid their reaemMaace to nataic, are most ^mwikf 
of admiratioa. I meuufcd aat vhiA withoat ili 
pedfst^ was moi* than tUrty cubita; iti breadtk 
innn ri^ht to lefi was about ten oubit*. Mid irom front 
to back it was thick is pnipoiiim. This slatne «M 
formed of a eiflgle pinw or ted gtanEte, and vaa co- 
Tered with k red varnish to wU(^ ite ftotiqiuty Mcned 
Miy to give & new freahnaa," 

This kind of red point on etatues naj be seen «■ 
aermtl speoimena ia the M«9«nm. 

The district called El Faioma ii one of the moat 
ialnestiiig; in Eg^pt, but nnAriunetely not so wcU 
IfBown * ss mftny o^kt parts of less importance, 
fielioni, one of the lateat travellcn who visited it, has 
aot given m (dear accoiHit ofwhat hesaw. The great 
lake of this pravince called Birket el Keroaa, formeriy 
SlatiB, h Bot anait^ctal lakeu aome antient mtten 
have tald ua, but a real work of nature about the aiie 
oftbe lake of Geneva. The wMer is saltish, aad 
only palatafaJe in any decree wten the lake tiaa re- 
ceived a large infiiaion of ftesh water irom the Nile, 
with wfaich it communicates by a branch from the 
long canai that runs paiaHel to the river, aad b called 
the Bahr Youssouf This canal may poaaMy have 
been a naliu^ channel enlarged by ait, and was pro- 
bably cut from the Nile through tite opening into tbe 
vale of Fsioim, for the purpose of regulating the in- 
imdatioa. When the intex rose very high, the over- 
phis mi^t be received Into the lake Mmria, and let 
out again for the purpose of iirigatiaa as it might be 
waBl«L Yet it could not flow o«t again by the 
same channel through which it entered, except on the 
Buppoaitkui of the whole Faioum being once a, great 
hie, and tbe water ooevpyiag a lai^ sarfsce t£»t w 

* Mr. Barton, we belieie, hu examined the Fuoun, but hu 
nol yti poblisbcd mj acc«niil of IL 
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now dry. The Bahr Youssouf is much higher than 
the level of the Fsionm district, and the notion of the 
water flowing back from the lake into the Nile, cer-. 
taint; presents some difficulties ; we may perhaps look 
for an exit at the N.E. extremity of the lake near 
Tamieh'. By'GOme misundeistauding of the antient 
Greek, writers, or through the mis-statements of the 
priests, this work was magnified into the excavation 
of a lake, wliich still in its diminished size is at least 
thirty miles long, 

liie ruins at Mediuet el Faioum, formerly called 
Arsinoe, and still earlier the City of Crocodiles, show 
^clearly that it was once of great extent. High 
mounds, fragments of granite columns, and other in- 
dications of .an antient site, are scattered all around. 
There is also an obelisk t in the neighbourhood, at a 
place called Bijige, about forty-three feet high, of red 
granite. It is much decayed all round to. the height 
of about ten teet, but mostly on the south side, ITic 
hieroglyphics on it have been copied by Mr, Burton. 

Belzoni found remains of antient towns on the 
western side of the lake, where he is inclined to look 
for the luios of the great labyrinth, but it certmnly 
was not on that side of the lake, if we may trust the 
evidence of the best antient writers. All hopes of 
finding this curious spedmen of Egyptian architectUFe 
are, we fear, useless. . Lucas and others have attempted 
to show that KasrKeroun, an odd kind of building at 
the western extremity of the lake, is the real labyrinth. 
If Lucas' ugly drawing is at all Uke the original, we 
can have no hesitation in assigning his labyrinth to a 
comparatively recent epoch. Fart of the portico, at 
least, has been superadded. 

• See Herod, ii. I4!l, who seen 
by (he uiug chinnel by whicb it 
Bitter, Afric», p. 807. 

t Pococke,!. &9. 
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As we ascend the Nile from lat 29°, numerous mounds 
and walls, indicating sites of former cities, attract the 
voyager's attention, hut we shall limit our description 
lo those remains that are calculated to illustrate 
Egyptian art 

At Behneseh (the aniient Oxyrhynchus), a town on 
theBahr Youssouf, a^ogle Corinthian* column with- 
out leaves or ^'olutes, now partly in the sand, indicates 
that a temple once existed, built most probably about 
the age of Diocletian. But the first temple in the true 
E^^tian style that we find in Upper Egypt is the 
portico of Ashraouneint. on the west side of the river 
(lat. 27* 400, on the site of the antient Hermopohs 
the Great. This portico, which is all that now re- 
mains of the temple, consists of a double row of pil- 
lars, sis in each row ; the architraves, which are 
formed of five stones, each as usual passing from the 
centre of one pillar to that of the next, still remain. 
The stone over the centre pillars, where the interco- 
lumniation is wider than between the rest, is twenty- 
six feet and six inches long, which will serve to give 
some idea of the magnitude oft)ie masses employed in 
the Egyptian buildings. There are some peculiarities 
about the pillars which will require notice when we 
come to discuss the details of an Egyptian temple, the 
present chapter being intended only to give the reader 
some adequate notion ofthe site and general eBect of 
the great temples of Upper Egypt 

Nearly opposite to Ashmounein is Ensen<^, the an- 
tient Andnoe, the city of the Emperor Adrian , and 

* DenoD, pL 31, t Deuon, pL 33 ; Uioulali's plate. 
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a few miles lower on the same side of the riverarethe 
grottoes of Beni-Haasan (probably in the neighbour- 
hood of the antient Specs Artemidos or Cave of 
Artemis), whose painted walls will furnish us with 
materials for the illustration of the arts and domeslie 
life of the Egyptians. These grottoes contain also 
large hieroglyj^ical tablets. 

In the hills near the town of Siout, now the chief 
place in Upper Egypt, are some magnificent tombs 
which indicate that this neighbourhood was once a 
place ot some importance. Siout is most probably 
the antient Lycopolis. Gau el Kebir (the great) is 
a small village on the east bank of the river (N. lat. 
27), " 'remarkable for the remains of an antient tem- 
ple which had once been of considerable extent. The 
ruina are three hundred feet long; but the portico 
only is standing. It consists of eighteen columns 
eight feet in diameter, whidi with their entablatures 
are each sixty-two feet high ; and, being surrounded 
by a thick grove of palm-trees, this is one of the few 
buildings of Egyptian origin that can be said to hare 
a picturesque appearance. The sculptures on the pil- 
lars and the front wall have nothing peculiar in them : 
at each side of the entrance is a serpent erect with a 
mitre on its head ; and on the frieze is the usual or- 
nament of the globe and serpents — a symbol of the 
eternity and beneficence of the Deity." 

Such was the appearance of Gau in 1802; but this 
m&gnilicent portico, which stood close to the banks of 
the Nile, was thrown down in 1B19, by the water ua- 
derniining it, and when Dr. Richardson visited the 
place only a single pillar was standing. Gau, the Ger- 
man aiclutect, whose name oddly enough h^pens to be 
the same as that of the place we are describing, saw 
what remained of this portico in 1816, as he w»3 
ascending the Nile ; but in 1819, on his letura from 
• Hamaup, p, 266, 
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Mubia, he found that nearly all traces of it had dtsap- 
peared. Gau is the antient Anteeopolis. It appears 
from a Greek inscription* on the frieze (which how- 
ner is incomplete) that Ptolemy PhilomeUii and his 
sister Cleopatra dedicated it to Antsus and the Syn- 
nceaa deities, a. c. 176 ; probably they built the tem- 
ple. The second part of the inscription, which is ia a 
different character, shows that Aurelius and Anto- 
ninus repaired the roof. 

Sheikh Eredet. twenty miles south of Gau, on the 
east side of the river, is remarkable for a colossal 
statue of Rqman sculpture, about ten feet high, in a 
sitting posture, and in ihe costume of a Roman senator. 
At Ekhmim also, the antient Panopolia, on the east 
bank, once a city of importance, there are scattered 
ruins of two temples, but perhaps more might be dis- 
covered if any traveller had time to make excavations. 
The Greek iuscription J found there on aa architrave 
lurnishes additional proof, if any were wanted, that 
many buildings in Egypt were erected or restored by 
the Roman emperors. This inscription contains a 
dedication to the god Pan, Which confirms the opinion 
of this being the antient Panopolis, called by Herodo- 
tus, Chemmis. The old historian describes a temple 
of Perseus at Chemmis, with a large propyla ajid 
cdossi (vol. ii. p. 91). Ekhmim now contains the 
best Coptic church in all Dgypt. 

The remains of Arabat, the antient Abydos, on the 
west side of the river, are less known than we should 
vrish them to be, as there b something very peculiar in 
the construction of the larger building, which is not a 
temple. It b nearly covered with sand, and, contrary 
to what we usually find to be the case, built partly of a 
calcareous and partly of a sandstone. Strabo speaks 
of a Hemnonetum here, which, he says, b like (be la- 
byrinth in some respects. Various chambers in it have 

■ HimilloDip. 26H. t Ibiil. p. 2Ga. X ^^^ P-3SI>. 
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been entnined, but we have not been able to neet 
with ft pUn of the whole building. From thia ]4ace 
Mr. W. Bankea brought, in 1818, a copy of a larg« 
tlieroglj'pbiDU inscription, which is now commonly 
-c^led the Genealogical Table of Abydoa. It was in 
making an excavation for the purpose of obtaining R 
ground plan that the tablet was discovered. It has 
•incebeen copied by Mr. Burton and others. 

At the great bend of the river to the south, and on 
the west side, stands the magnificent temple of Den- 
derail (Tentyra), the most perfect of all the existing 
monuments of Egypt. The remains cover a great 
extent, and consist of various buildings, and propyla", 
besides the temple itself. They are enclosed, with 
the exception of one propylon, mihin a square wall, 
whose side is one thousand feet, and built of sun- 
dried bricks. The wall is in some parts thirty-five feet 
high, and fifteen thidt. Several travellers (Mr. Hamil- 
ton, J>r. Richardson, &c) have minutely and very ably 
described this temple with its innumerable decortUiona, 
and, we beKeve, twariy all now agree in assigning the 
date of its erection either to the period of the Ptole- 
mies, or that of the early Roman emperors. If the 
inscription on the omnice of the pronaoa or portico, to 
which we hav« before referred, is to be considered as 
decisive, this temple was built in the reign of Tiberius. 
It is however conjectured by Dr. Rjchatdson, with 
more probability, that it was bmlt under the Ptolemies 
and repaired in the reign of Tiberius. 

This view is taken from the French work on E^Tpt. 
The building is very much encumbered with rubbish, 
and therefore in the purpose of showing some part 
of the front entire, we have represented one email por- 
tion as it would ^pear if cleared down as for as tl^e 

* Tbg mfaning o( the word propi/la ma]' be underetood by ra- 
ferring Id the view o[ Loior, opposite to p. 64. The prapjla ir* 
lb* twa DUMits walls, which are leen behind (be obelitlu. 
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base. P. Lucas, who travelled, as he tells us in his tide- 
page, by order of Louis XIV,, has ^ven a front view 
(vol. ii. p. 133) of the portico of Denderah, which those 
who have the opportunity may be amused by comparing 
with the Frendi drawing, or that by Major Hayes in 
the plates accompanying Hamilton's ^gyptiaca. Since 
the lime of Lucas and Norden we have made some 
progress in our knowledge of Egyptian art Lucas' 
view certainly shows us the Isis-headed pilkr ^ but his 
long-necked and half-boBOm bare Isia is more like the 
portrait of some fashionable of Ixiuis' court, than the 
genuine head of Isis. Thesculptures.thoughvery small' 
in this drawing, are distinct enough to be intelligible. 
One is undoubtedly a gentleman of the old school, with 
his sword by his side, sticking out in a very proper 
manner. Another has a three-cornered hat on, a long 
okt-fashioned coat, full in the bottom part, and de- 
scending as &r as the knees; while the attitude of the 
legs is exactly the very stifihess that we see in some 
old pictures. Another figure, witii its back turned to 
lis, is a Dutch sailor or fisherman, with laige water- 
boots on. Several other figures are fiimished with very 
respectable modem hats. Nothing of the intercolumr 
niary walls is seen in this drawing. When Langl^s 
edited Norden's Travels, in 1795, this miserable draw- 
ing was the only view of Deoderah that he could find 
to make up for Norden's omission. 

As some more particular description of this temple 
will be useful, we give Mr. Belzoni's, which is the 
ahortest, though not the most complete. 

" The Iront is adorned mth a beautifiil cornice, and 
a fe'eie covered with figures and hieroglyphics, over 
the centre of which the winged globe is predominant, 
and the two sides are embelUahed with compartments 
of sacrifices and offerings. The columns that form the 
portico are twen^-fbur in number, divided into four 
rowa.iitcliidiiig those in front. OneuteriDgthe gate the 
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tieeiM chBBg«B, «nd reqnires more mhruteobierviUinh 
The qnadnn^tar form of tbe ea|^b fint itrikes the 
eye ; each e^ntkt ecmnsta of four qoadrUaUenl ben, 
OB whkfa are repreiciited a ton^ with » dhinilyv 
under the porticoof tfac fsactuAry; xmdKttUh wqiMT« 
face we we « coIobm) bead of !*» with cow's eata, ancl 
the usual head-dren of femaiea oa the moDumcntt. 
There is not one of fheic bead* bttl » much nrnti*' 
laud, particularly those on the colamaa in the fmrt. 
of the temple &cin^ the outside ; but notwhhita&ding' 
th>8 disadvantage and the SatneM of their tom, tbeni 
i> a simpficity in their conntcnaace that apfKvaehn to 
a flmile. The shafts of the colnmns are corerad with 
hjero^ypbies and figures, which ate in basso reicvo, 
as are af) the figuivs on the triHit and latent wbBi. 
The front of the doorway, which is in a stiaigfat tue 
with the entrance and the eanctuary, is richly adorned 
with figmes of amaUer HZe than the rest of the portka. 
The eeiling contains the zodiac, enchned by two laag 
female figuM, whidi ertend fivni one side to the other' 
of rt. The widb are divided into seTsial square oom- 
partmenla, eadi eontaining fignrea repreaeMiiigdeitin, 
and prieatein Eheact of offering orimmtdaliiigtictiras. 
Oq all thcwBlls,ca)i)miis, c«iting, orafchitraTec,than 
is no where a sipaee of two feet that b not cotered 
with sane %uita of bnmwi beingB, ammab, ptanta, 
emblems of agriculture, or of rsligioiis cartmoay. 
Whenrer the eyes turn, wherever the attemioti is 
fined, every, thing inspires retpeat and rmtenfym^ 
heightened by the ao^tary sitaation af the Ump^ 
which adds to the atltaetton of these B[^adid rcneeses. 
The inner apartments at« much die aune w the 
poftico, all covered with figiuea in bavo rdievo^ to ' 
which the %ht enters throngh sm^l holes m the 
walls: the sanctuary itself is <jnile dark. Z> the 
anmer of it I found the door, which leads to the roof 
by attaircase,thawdtoof wUdi at* aiaa aurcsvd witli 
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^(utH fa buw nUcTM. Ob tba top of the temple 
Uie Anhi htd built ft vitiige, I wppoM to be Uie 
aou derated tmd exposed to tlw Mr ; iHit it ie all in 
cuiai, aa no one aow livei there. From the top I 
A eaeaded iUe coiBe apeitments on the cast eide of 
tkt temple. Them [ »w the feinoua Eodkc on the 
ceding. The cinnilar form of thk iodine led me to 
suppoK, in BOOK mewure, that this tcmfde «ne buik 
«t n Inter period than the rest, ne nothing like it ie 
saeo any where dse. In the fntat of the eidifiee there 
ii n propyiKon, not inftrior to the woriu in the 
temple; tad, though paidy falWa, it still shows iU 
•ntieKt gnmdeur. On the left, going from the por- 
laoo, there ie » sib^I temple surrounded b; colunHU. 
In the innde is n figure erf* leis aittJng with Orus in 
hce kp, nod other temnle flguice, ce«fa with » child in 
bcr flj^oB, nre observeble. 

" The enpitals of the columns an edwned with the 
flgore of l^hon. The giUery or portico that nir- 
twinde the tenple, is fiUed up with rubbish to n great 
height, and waUi of ui^umt bridis hare been raised 
A«B MM ccdumn to another." 

Wa pase by Kenn^h, on the «sat bank, ftom 
wWch travelLen may go to Cosseir to embark on the 
Bed Sea ; we hasten by the remuns of Kouft, the 
aati^t CoptoB, and the eolkyry* propylon of KoM, 
ataoding alone without ile temple,--^ the plain of 
Thebes, to the moat Wonderfiil awemblage of mine 
•M the &ce of the earth. 

AS tranllers agree that it is impoesifole to describe 
the eSeet pradnced by the ccriossal remains of this an- 
tient capital ; nor does itiiewithinour planto aUcropt 
this description at present any iarther than is neces- 
Mjy to make our readers acquainted with the generni 
chuwler and localities of the existing temples of 
■ It t>**n ■ Of««k iMcHptian, coMuHtHg i. dodicuJaa at tbe 
temple by Cleopatn uid E^lcmy Pliiiam«tarta. 
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Egypt, 'nie ground-jJan* will show tbe rite of (hft 
most Htriking monuments on each side of the river. 

No knowledge of antiquity, no long-cherished aaeo- 
aotions, no searching after something to admire, is 
neceSB&ry here. 'Hie wonders of Thebes rise before the 
oetonished spectator like the creaiions of some superitH" 
power. " tit appeared to me," says Belzoni, " like 
entering a catyofgiants, who, after a long conflict, were 
all destroyed, leaving the ruins of their various tem- 
ples as the only proofs of their former existence." 
Denon's description of the first view of Thebes by 
the French army, which he accompanied in the ex- 
pedition into Upper Egypt, is singulariy characteristic. 
" On turning the point of a chain of mountains which 
forms a kind of promontory, we saw all at once an- 
tient Thebes in its fiill extent — that Thebes whoM 
magnitude has been pictured to us by a single word 
in Homer, hundred-gated, a poetical and unmeamng- 
expression which has been so confidently repeated 
ever since. This city, described in a few pages dic- 
tated to Herodotus! ^J Egyptian priests, which suc- 
ceeding authors have copied — renowned for numerona 
kings, who, through their wisdom, have been elevated 
to the rank of gods ; for laws which have been 
revered without being known; for sciences which 
have been confided to proud and mysterious inscrip- 
tions, wise and earliest monuments of the arte which 
time has respected ; — this sanctuary, abeudoned, iso- 
lated through barbarism, and surrendered to die 
desert from which it was won ; this city, shrouded in 
tbe veil of mystery by which even colossi are magni' 

• Sn chapter on Colosii. 

t Betzoni, p.37. 

i Hcrodotui has given no description oF Thebet. Deuon le- 
. Tcril limes quotci Hemdotui for what a not in Dial authDr, But 
tliis ii so common, even with people who hiva cUims lo scholar- 
>hip, thit it bu btcame almpst a fubioa tti lay that aoy Sung is 
in HeiMloliu, 
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IM; tUs T««iot« dty, wMcb tmsgimlioB has oidjr 
cni^ » glimpw of tlirou^ the darkness or timp,— 
was atill BO gigaatic an apparition, thftt, at the sight 
of its seattered ruim, the arm; halted of iU own ae- 
eord, and the eoldien, with one spontaneoiu move- 
fsent, eloped tiwir hMtds." It is, however, rather 
unfiwtunate for Denon's description, that another 
travelier denies that tiiere is such an approach to 
Thebes as is mentioned in the extract, and he assures 
us that the rtuns cannot be seen till the traveller 
comes near them; and further, that to produce such 
sfltooi^Bg efeets as the Frendtraan describee, we 
eugltt to be very near tbem or amojig them. With- 
out pretending to recondle these contradidione, we 
eao readil]! believe that the ruins may produce a con- 
siderable eftct, even at some distance, if Denon's 
^btawings are ri idl correct. As to the impression 
made by a near inspecticm of these wonderfid re- 
mains, there is no discrepancy among travellers. 

Thebes lay on each side of ihe river, and extended 
also on boUi sides as fiir as the mounttuns. The tombs, 
wbkh ue on the western side, reach even into the hmits 
of the desert. Four principal tillages stand on the site 
of titis antient dty, — Luxor and Camak on the eastern, 
Goumou and Medinet^Abou on the western side. 
Tbf: temple of Ivuxor is very near the river, and there 
is hare a good antient jett^, wdl built of bricks, Tlie 
entrance to this temple is throu^ a magnificent pro- 
pylon, or gateway, feeing the north, 200 feet in front, 
^d 67 feet high above the present level of the soil. 
Before tix gateway stand the two most perfect obelisks 
that exist, formed, aa usual, of the red granite of 
Syene, and each about 80 fbet high, and from 8 to 
10 Art wide at the base. Travellers differ in their 
estimate of die width of tiie base, some, perhaps, taking 
tl)B actual meaaure <m the surface of the soil, while 
others may make allowance fw the part that ia buried ; 
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.A>r that the soil is much elevated will appear from what 
follown: " ^Between these obeliske aiid the propylon 
are two colossal statues, also of red granite ; from the 
difieience of the dresses it is judgol that one was a 
male, the other a female, figure ;— they are nearly of 
equal sizes. Though buried in the ground to the 
chest, they still measure 21 and 22 feet from thence to 
the top of the mitre," Another ca.u^ of discrepancy 
in the measurements may be, that the adjacent sides 
. of the obelisks are of different dimensions ; which is 
.generally the case. 

It is this gateway that is filled with those remark- 
. able sculptures, which represent the triumph of some 
antient monarch of Egypt over an Asiatic enemy, and 
which we find repeated, both on other monuments c^ 
Thebes, and partly also on some of the monuments of 
Nubia, as, for example, at Ipsombul. This event 
appears to have formed an epoch in Egyptian history, 
and U> have furnished materials both for the historian 
and tUe sculptor, like the war of Troy to the Grecian 
poet. The whole length of this temple fa about 800 
feet By the aid of the ground-plari and the minuter 
description of an Egyptian temple, which we sh^ pre- 
sently ^ve, itsgenerBl'distribullou will be easily uuder- 

But the remains of Carnak, about one mile and a 
quarter lower down the river, are still more wonder- 
Ail than Luxor : one of the buildings is probably the 
temple of Ammon, which we know from Diodorus 
was on this side of the river. An irregular avenue of 
sphinxes, considerably more than a mile in length 
(about 6560 feet), connected the northern entrance of 
the temple of Luxor wirh it ; but this was only one 
of several proud approaches to perhaps the largest 
assemblage of buildings that ever was erected. For a 
* Hamilton, p. 115. There ire three (we HiDund^ wd the 
. French pUn) ; and prQl»bly tbere were four, | 
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ffliinute description of Carnak we must refer to the pbmi 
in the great French work, and to Dr. Richardson'a 
and Mr. Hamilton's accounts. The irregularities in 
the structure and approaches of this building' ahow 
-that the various parts of it were raised at different 
periods, for indeed it would have been impossible for 
any one sovereign to have completed such a monu- 
ment in his ti&time ; and we know, also, that the 
Great Temple at Memphis received numerous additions 
during' a long succession of ages. Some parts, both 
of this temple and of the lar^r building at Camak 
(sometimes called a palace), have been constructed out 
of the materials of earlier buildings, as we see from 
blocks of stone being occasionally placed with inverted 
hieroglyphics. It is impossible, without good drawings 
and very long descriptions, to give anything like an 
adequate idea, of tile enormous remains of Carnak, 
among which we find a hall whose roof of flat stones 
is sustained by more than 130 pillars, some 26 feet, 
and oth«8 as much as 34 feet, in circumference. 

The remains on the western side of the river are, 
perhaps, more interesting than those on the east, some 
. of which will form the subject of separate chtqiters. 

That nearly all the monuments of Thebes belong to 
a period anterior to the Persian conquest, b. g. 525, 
and that, among them we must look for the oldest and 
most genuine specimens of Egyptian art, is clear, both 
from the character of the monuments themselves and 
jirom historical records; nor isthis conviction weakened 
by finding the name of Alexander twice on part of 
.the buildings at Carnak*, which will proye no more 
than that a chamber might have been added to the 
. temple and inscribed with his name ; or that it was not 
unusual for the priests to flatter conquerors or con- 
querors' deputies by carving on stone the name of their 
.pew master. Thebes was the centre of Egyptian 
* (:li«inp9llion, Pridt, p, 36. 
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pawn wid owniMn», proboUy Img bcfin* Mawplifa 
^w tttto importance, or bdbre the DelU nva mttde 
•uitdtle to the purposea of hmbandiy by the cutting of 
eaoais ejul the rawng of embaokmenls. 

Between Thebes end the calancts of AKouan ue 
numerouH mmuoe, vhkh it ii unneceaaary to putic«»- 
lariutlirtheithuibyiBclintiiig their Bites, with the ex- 
ttption of the Temjde of Edfou, which, u it is one of 
the bMt pmerred, we ^wll afterwarda make use of in 
our description of the general structure of an £ gypUan 
tample. 

EnnentB (the antient Hermonthis) it about eight 
miles &om Medioet-Abou, on the tame nde of the 
liver. The luias are very exteiuive, but the temple 
itself ■■ imall, and b remaritable for some peculi- 
arities in the plan, as well as for having mtmy sculp- 
tures difl^rent from what are ibund in any ot^r 
temple. At Ermenia are the foundations of a Greek 
church (for the place was once an episcc^l aee), 160 
feet long and 63 wide, which has had four rowa of 
granite Gcdumns in the cella. The dimensions of this 
duirch will serre to give some idea ot the kind of 
buildings erected in t'gypt under the Chriitiui em- 
perors : the materials are evidently those of an old 
Egyptian temple. We may remark, also, that, in 
Upper Egypt, in early periods, granite was in general 
only used tor obriirica, and occasionally for pn^yla or 
gatewi^; as, for inMaooe, one of the propyla of 
Camak is built of granite, covered with wril-wrougbt 
hieroglyphio. There are the remains of a tank near 
the tem]^ of Erments, cased with Monee, and pro- 
vided with etepa to lead down lo the water. 

Passing by the ruins of several places of lesa hn- 
ptwtance.wecometo Esneh (theanlient Luoptdis), tm 
the west bank oftht river, a temple onee euppoaed to 
be of the Inghest antiquity, but now brought down, 
by pretty general eoDsent, to Um period after the Mace- 
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usual, and tbe portico otm^sts of ^ rows of foul 
adumas <acb, with lotuft-k*f csintals, which, ttowtwer, 
ue all difiereat Denon* is indiacd to consder tiua 
aaone of the finest specimene of Egyptian architectum. 

About halfway betwees Eswh uid Sidlmi, is ttw 
last pyTwnid within the linuta of Egy^ u we Becead 
the Nile. The side of its base is about SO lect; it ia 
now in a vwy mined + eondUon. Neariy oppooHe ta 
this pyramid, on die east side, are the groUoM of 
£1 Cab (Eleithoas), whose painted chunbera ara ttw 
best place in which to study the domestic life aad roral 
eccMiOinj of the Efyj^aos. 

Between the Temple of Edfou (N. L. 35°) uid tba 
cataracts, are the extensive quarries of Hadjar Sel- 
seleb, and tlie remains of C^bi, now called Koum 
Ombou, or the /ail of Ombou, where there is a raag- 
Dificcat temple, on the top of a saady hill neat ^ 
river ; and a smaller temple oT Ins to tbe N. W. of 
it The large temple has no propylon^ or dtenoa 
ia front of it, and the ptwtiee, cwrirary to nmrersri 
usage in Egypt, has an odd number of pUIars in 
front, there liaving been fifteen in ai\, arnu^ed in 
three rows. Thirteen columns are atill ataoding. 
There were two principal entrances to this buildii^f, 
which really aj^Kars to have been two diatiaot temfdea 
anitad in one. On a cornice above the door leading 
iato one of the two adyta of this temple is a Greek 
inscription, said to appewr co-eval with the boildii^ 
itself. This ioscriptiou ^lows that the sekoe was built, 
or dedicated, or repaired, (we cannot say which, as 
the Greek does not specify,) in the reign of Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra Philometores. It was dedicated (ac- 
cardiDg to the inscription) to the great god Aroeres 
» Voysge, p. 148. -f See Denon, pL62, 

I Dr.Kichardioii. 
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Apollo, and to the other deitto of the temple, by the 
aoidiers stationed in the Omffie nome. 

The island of Elephantine, at the northern, and 
Flulge, at the southern extren>ity of the cataracts, have 
been already mentioned as containing remains of 
Egyptian buildings probably belonging to the age 
of the Pharaohs, as well as erections of later dates. 
The remains of Elephantine are not very striking, 
particularly when contrasted with the noble monu- 
ments of antient art which are heaped together in 
such profiosion on the little island of Phils, on a 
apace about 1250 feet long, and 400 feet broad in the 
widest part 

We have now arrived at the limit of Egypt, where 
the navigation is impeded by the rapids caused by the 
numerous granite rocks and islands in the river, and 
where once undoubtedly, owing to the necessity of 
unloading cargoes, and again shipping them at Syene, 
the Egyptians, and others connected with them by 
commerce, must have formed a dep6t for their various 
wares. Thus this rocky district became a commercial 
centre ; and wherever commerce existed in the antient 
world, temples arose, and by throwing their sacred 
protection over all within the hallowed precincts, con- 
tributed to the preservation of property and the conti- 
nuance of friendly intercourse. To such a cause, per- 
haps, we may partly asagn the buildings of Syene, 
Fluls, and Elephuitine. The granite quarries alone 
in the neighbourhood of Syene must have employed 
a conskkrable number of hands, and thus have con- 
tributed to increase the population of this district. 
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ItH BOYPTIAN TEMPLE. 

Tbb Temple of Ediiiu, wluch we have chosen as onft 

of the most suitable to illustrate the general style of 

the BBcred buildings of Egypt, though not the most 

antient of the existing monuments, is one of the most 

Imposing in its appearance, and one of the completest 

both in its great outline and its smaller details. It 

stands on the west mde of the river (N. lat. 25"), on 

n small eminence on the plain, which has here an 

The temple is exceedingly en- 

b, both outside and inside. The 

taken from west to east, will 

iression of the exterior of this 

some part of the interior distri- 

npoeedoftwo pyramidal moles, 

pylsea by modem writers, each 

lut a hundred and four* feet 

^n wide at the base ; the moles 

1 and fourteen feet high. These 

se (one hundred and four feet 

inish gradually from the base 

the horizontal section is eighty- 

They are, in fact, truncated" 

pynunids, with a rectangular base (not a square), and 

■idee inclining less to one another than in the regular 

pyramids. Between the moles is the door, from 

the jambs of which project two pieces of atone, which 

were intended, as Denon supposes, to support the 

heads of two colossi figures. We see, in feet, two 

• See the ground-pUD, on whicb the dimensiana are given in 

Eiigliabf«etfUi4lwt09otaf««(> . 
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colossal statues similarl; placed at the entrance of the 
great temple of Luxor*, afld we know that it was 
usual both for colossi uul obelbks to be used in 
pairs, and placed as an ornament in front of the pro- 
pybea. Two obelisks, as we have before remarked, 
are thus placed infront of the great doorwa; of Luxor. 
Od each of the fronts of the propylsa may be ob- 
served two lon^ niches, before which, Denon suppoeea, 
cbelisks must formerly have stood, as he found similar 
niches cut on the wall behind the obelisks of Phils ; 
or they may have been intended to receive some such 
long spearlike ornament as we see on one of the 
restored propyla, as given in the French work on 
Egypt, On the walls of these moles immense figures 
are sculptured in a masterly style: there are three 
rows in the front, the lowest contiuning the laigest 
lig;urea. After passing through the doorway we enter 
a court (which may be partly seen in Ihe view) sur- 
rounded with pillars ; on each of the longer sides there 
is a row of twelve pillars, which are placed at some 
^stance from the side- walls ; and as the space between 
ihe tops of the pillars and the wall is roofed over 
with stone, a covered portico is formed which leads 
on each side to the door of the staircases which am 
in the pyramidal moles. These staircases fumisti 
an access to the chambers of the propyloea. There 
is also a row of four pillars, including the comer 
one, on each side of the doorway as we enter the 
eourt, similarly covered over. From the base of 
these pillars to the top of the stone-covering is 
about thirty-seven feet six inches. This enclosure 
is now filled with rubbish and wretched buildings, one 
of which may be seen in Denon's view to the left of 
the moles, forming a part of the modem village of 
Edfou. There is a gradual ascent by a kind of 
steps, as represented in the longitudinal sectiOD 
* See DenoD, pL 5Q, vd our pt, p. SI. 
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(^STP^ vol' (• ^' (W)» from the entrwcQ of tUs 
court to the pranaos or portico. ' 

The portico, as we see from the ground-plan, consists 
of eighteen pillars, sis in a row, &e intercolumniation 
of the centnd ones,' forming the doorway, being, as 
usual, the gtcatest The whole height of the portico 
above the lowest level of the court is about ftfty-ax feet, 
part of which ia due to the gradual ascent just described, 
which seenu to have been common in many temples, 
for the purpose of giving the fc^de a greater eleva- 
tion. The hitcrcolumniations of the front pillars are 
built up to more than half the height. Alter passing 
through the pronaoa, we come to a, doorway which 
leads towards the sekos or cell, whicb, in the Egyptian 
temples, is Always divided intp Hvcral apartments ; 
but this sekos ia so full of rubbish and fllth, that some 
travellers havQ complained that it is i 



e out the distribution of tiiia part of the temple. 
The accompanying ground-plan, nowever, which is 
taken from the great French work on Egypt, will 
enable us, if it is correct, to comprehend the arrange- 
ment of the interior parli<. 

Passing ^uough a second doorway, and leaving oa 
each hand a long chamber, we enter a Idnd of hy- 
postyle hall, supported by twelve pillars ; the roof ia 
flat, and formed by laige beams of stone crossing 
irom each pillar to the next in the same row, the 
whole being covered with thick flat slabs. The 
pillars have the quadrilateral Isis-headed capital, as at 
Denderah. After leaving diis chamber, we come 
to another long and narrow one, from which there 
are two small entrances to the Hde-galleries, wherein 
we see flights of steps leading upwards to the roof 
of the sekos. Still turther, we see another small 
chamber,, with an ap&rtment on each side of it, pro- 
bably for jhe use of the priests. From this last- 
mentioned chamber we enter the holy recess itself, an 

El3 
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cl)long room about thirty-three feet by seventeen, in 
which the figure of the deity was placed. This might 
^ther be a statue of stone, with an altar or sn^l 
monolith in front of it ; or it might be a painted idief 
with a figure on each side of the deity, in the act of 
adoration, as we see in various temples, particularly in 
Nubia. In these sanctuaries, there was generally a 
monohlh. From the chamber, which b immediately 
in front of the adytum, we see two galleries running 
down on each side of it, and leading to a doorway, by 
which the priests might walk into a large, but per- 
fectly retired space, all round the sanctuary, or might 
ascend on the roof by a flight of steps to enjoy the 
pure air and the light on the terraced nwf ; for below 
they had no light at all, except it might be trom small 
apertures, through which the Fellahs, who now live on 
the roof, discharge all their dirt into the temple. It 
will be observed that, from liie covered g^lery on each 
side of the large open area, there is a path continued 
all round the temple, between the outer and the inner 
wall. Probably the vulgar were allowed to use this 
w^k, as a thick wall was between them and the 
apartments -devoted to the priests and the worship of 
the deity ; for none but the priests, and probably the 
kings, were admitted into the inner apartments, much 
less into the adytum, which contained the representa- 
tion of the deity. Fausanlas*, in the second century 
of our era, when travelling in Greece, was not al- 
lowed to see the statue of Isis in the temple of Phlius, 
where the Isiac worship had been introduced. A 
wall, as usual, surrounds the temple, decorated on 
both mdes with hieroglyphics executed with the greatest 
care. The terrace is now covered with mud cottages, 
and the chambers of the sekoa serve as repositories for 
grain or other commodities, or as receptacles for dirt- 

• 11.13,7. 
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Belzoid's account of this temple will serve to tora- 
plete our description of its general appearance. 

" "This temple may be compared with that of 
Tentyra for preseiration, and i» BuperiM"in roagni' 
ttide. The propTlson is the largest and most perfect 
o( any in Egypt ; it is covered on all sides with 
colossal figures of inta^o rllevatoti and contains 
several apartments in the interior, which leceive light 
by square apertures in the side. We have here one of 
those curious subjects of inquiry, which, in my opinion, 
have never yet been explained. These square holes, 
or windowB, viewed fiwm the inside of the chambers, 
appear to have been made for the purpose of giving 
light to these apartments, or to hold some particular 
ornaments or emblems, placed in them occasionally 
on festival days ; consequently it must be concluded 
that they were made at the same time with the build- 
ing. Yet, on the outside, these very windows come in 
contact with the colossal figures which are sculptured 
on tiie wails { and part of these appear as if cut off 
where the windows have been made ; so that, horn 
the appearance on the outside, it is to be inferred that 
these apertures were formed afler the building was 
finished. For my own part, I think they were cut 
long after that period, and made to give light to the 
apartments, which were inhabited by people of a dif- 
ferent reli^on from those who built the temple. The 
pronaos (the entrance-court) is very wide, and is the 
only one to be seen in Egypt in soch perfection, 
though completely encumbered with Arab huts. The 
portico is also magnificent; but, unfortunately, above 
three-fourths of it covered with rubbish. Throu^ 
some holes in the upper part of the sekos I entered 
the inner ajmrtments ; but they were so obstrude4 

■ Belzoni, p. S6. 

f Ths ueiiDiDg of Iba tarm otij hf under^tDod by looking af 
the figuiei sculptured on lUe obelisks Id tbs Museum. 
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timt I could not proceed &r. The Fellaha have built 
.part of their village on the top of it, as well as atables 
for cattle, &c. The temple ie surrounded by a high 
thick wall, which extends from each side of the pro- 
pjlKon, so as to enclose the whole building.. Not only 
the temple, but every part of the wall, is covered 
with hieroglypbics and figures. On the side wall of 
the pronaos I observed the figure of Harpocrates, 
which is described by Mr. Hamilton, seated on a lull- 
blown lotus, with his fingers on his lips, as in the 
minor temple at Tentyra; and on the west side of the 
wall is the figure of a unicorn. This is one of the 
few figures of beasts I observed in Egypt The ele- 
phant b to be seen only in the entrance to the temple 
of Isis, in the island of Philffi: the horse, as a hiero- 
glyphic, is on the northern exterior wall at Medinet- 
Abou, and the camelopard is on the wall of the sekos 
of the Memnonium, and on the back of the temple of 
iErments. On looking at au edifice of such magni- 
tude, workmanship, and antiquity, inhabited by a half- 
savage people, whose huts are stuck against it, not 
unlii^ wasps' nests, and to contrast their filthy clothes 
with these sacred images, that were once so highly 
venerated, makes one strongly feel the difference be 
tween the antient and the modern state of Egypt 
The minor temple is but of small dimensions. It had 
a portico in trout, nothing of which is to be seen 
but iragmenls of columns buried in the rubbish."^ 
" Farther on," he coDtinues, " to the south is part of 
a building, which no doubt was a second propyleon, 
as it feces the one now standing. Farther still, is a 
small temple, almost unnoticed by travellers, which 
has an avenue of sphinxes, leading in a light line 
towards the temple. The sphinxes, several of which 
I cleared from the surrounding sand, have a hon's 
body and a female bead as large as life. There are 
fast bespa of ruins all around these temples^ and 
tnan^ relic» of antiquity may be buiied there." . , 

.^_... Google 
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Tkfl cngnvings in the Frenah work cnaUe ul f* 
add b) what has already been add, a few particuJftn 
leapecting the decorationa of this temple. The Mulp* 
tures on both fac«s of the propyls are eiaotly tht 
Bame, and distributed Into three compartraenls, one 
abovB another > this was a very common mode of 
arranging their pictorial designs in Egypt, and may 
be abeerved in many of the tombs. The heights oif 
these oompartments, be^^nniog with the lowest, are 
respectively about fifty, eighteen, and fourteen and 
a tuJf feet, which leaves a space between eaoh com* 
partment; and also between the highest compart^ 
mentand the cornice. The height of the tlgurea la 
the lowest, including tiieir caps, 1« about forty-dx 
feet : here we observe a tall figure, with u[^Uted axet 
going to strike off the head of a Btiareus, or rather 
the heads of a great number of people, whom the 
hero has contrived to grasp firmly by the hair, white 
he holds them suspended in the attitude of entreaty. 
The vulture, a bird that often accompanies the Egi^ 
tian conqueror, is hovering over the upMfd heod 
with a ring in its claws. Twa female figures, ex* 
Kctly alike, one standing behind the other, with ttie 
high c^ on tiidr heads, spA the sacred serpent ereet 
on their brows, are looking towards the male figure. 
In one hand they hold a kind of hey, with a eirctt* 
lar handle, which, from its having sMue resemblanc* 
to the letter T, is often called the sacred Tau, or 
crux ansata. Two eUiptical rings, or cartouches, such 
as are now known to contain the names and titles 
of kings, are seen on each side near the hero's head- 
dress, but there are no chBraders within th«n, aiy 
cording to tiie engraving ; and no traces of theiv 
having been erased by violence, which is a very 
ordinary occurrence in the monuments of Egypt. 
The other two compartments, on each side, ooittain 
the 4sutd tepreaentatioD of offering mado to ^ 
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The doorway of an Kgjrptian propylon is one of 
the most imposing parts of the architecture. In 
this instance, the whole hdght, from the base of the 
doorway to the top of the cornice, is 74^ feet, and 
the height of the entrance itself about 51f, leaving 
22| feet for the architrave, the noble moulding, the 
frieze, and the cornice that Burmount it The width 
of the doorway is the same all the way from the 
bottom to the top, the whole width being 40^ feet, 
and that of the passage itself 17j. The winged 
globe, flanked on each side by the erect serpent, or- 
naments, as usnal, the frieze of the doorway. It 
is impossible, without engravings on a large scale, 
to give any adequate idea of the bold gigantic mould- 
ings which run along the edges of the propylxa, 
and other corresponding lines of the portico and 
the rest of the building. In the sunny cUmate of 
£gypt the effect of the shadows from thcEe projecting 
ornaments, but more particularly those from the- well- 
rounded Gornicfls, must make a most pleasingcontrast 
with the illuminated part of the building. The bold 
sweep and projection of the cornice, that forms the 
finish of the pronaos, as in the temple of Denderah, 
will often throw a deep and strong shade over a large 
part of the front of this noble temple. The capitals 
of the pillars- in the entrance-court present three or 
four varieties ; and this is also the case with the pillars 
in the portico of this and otlier temples, which makes 
one striking difference in tha characteristics of an 
Egyptian and a Grecian temple. The iongitudhial 
section of the whole building (Egypte, i. pi. &0) ahows 
that the front of the pronaos recedes a little from the 
perpendicular as it rises, similarly to that of the pro- 
pylffia. On two ^ces -of the cubical block (le di) that 
Burmoiinta the capital of ^he second pillariu the second 
right-liajid row of the hypostyle chamber ,'lhere are two 
elliptical rings containing proper names and titles. 
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One of th« rings has the name of Ptolemy expressed 
in hieroglyphic chaTscters, with the addition of " the 
immortat, beloved by Phtha," according to M. Cham* 
pollion'a version. 

There are some representations of animals among 
the sculptures on this temple, that are rather un- 
common. The hog appears several times, very well 
drawn, with his tail as gracefully curled as any modern 
pig could show. In pi 59 we have a man spearing a 
tortoise ; and in another place a horse, which is very 
rarely indeed found among those represenladous of 
animals which we call hieroglyphics. In the historical 
sculptures and battle-scenes on the temples of Thebes, 
it occurs frequently. 

A short distance to the south of the great temple is 
a smaller one, which is generally considered to be a 
temple of Typhon, or the evil deity. This is inferred 
from.the figure of the ugly being that appears on the 
plinths of the quadrangular-topped pillars, just as he 
is seen on the capitals of the columns in a Emaller 
temple at Denderah, which is near the large one. 
The front of this Typhonium faces the east, and that 
of the great temple, the south. The axes of the two 
are consequently at right angles to one another, or 
rather form an angle of about 89° & according to 
measurement. 

The uppermost figure of the engraving opposite is 
a Typhonian head. The three figures beneath also 
belong to the same class of representations. 

A Typhonium is also found by the ^e of the tem- 
ple of Uie good deity at Denderah, Phihe, &c., and 
placed in a similar position. 

It may now be useful to compare Strabo's sketch 
of an Egyptian temple with this description of Edfou, 
The Greek geographer, it should be remembered, 
spears to have had in view, in his description, the 
l«nple of Heliopolis, which no longer exbts. 

VOL. I. I 
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" * The amngeinent of the psrls of an EgypdiA 
temple is as follows: In & line with the entrance into 
the sacred endosure (-re/ttvot), is a paved road or 
avenue about a hundred feet in breadth or sometimes 
less, and in length Irom three to four hundred feet, or 
even more. This is called the dromos, as Callima* 
ehus has it : 

' Thii is the ucred dromiH <)F Anubls.' 

Thmugh the whole length of tlte dromos, and on each 
side of it, sphinxes are placed, at the distance of 
thirty feet from one another or somewhat more, 
forming a double row, one on each side. Alter the 
sphinxes you come to a laige propylon, end as you 
advance you come to another, and to h third after 
that; for no definite number, either of propyls or 
sphinxes is required in the plan, but they vary in 
different temples as to their number, as well as to the 
length and breadth of the dromi. Alter the propyls 
we come to the temple itself (j-ewt or coot), which 
has always a lai^ and handsome pronaoi or portico, 
and a sekos or cella of only moderate lUmensions, 
with no image in it, or, at least, not one of human 
shape, but some representation of a brute animal. 
On each side of the pronaos, and in iront of it, are 
what they call the wii^ (iri«f^). These are twa 
Walls of equal height (with the temple ?), but their 
width at the base is somewhat more than the breadth 
of the temple measured along its basement Une. 
This width of the wings, however, gradually dimi- 
nishes from the bottom to the top, owing to the sides 
inclining inwards towards one another, up to the 
height of seventy-five or ninety feetf. These wells 

• P. 805, Gtsaah. 

f Suabo ia eiiiteolljr iptaking or (ha (reit pmniidil malu, 
luch it <ire lea in [rant at tha temple of UdSo<\ bolt ui lliia ia^ 
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have sculptured, form* OH them of a iaxge »ze like 
Tyrrhenian figurea, and the very antient Greek works 
of the same class. Thei^. is also at Heliopolis (the 
geographer is describing this place) a chamber with 
many pillars* 'like that at-Meaiphis, in a barbaric 
style ; for, except that the pillars are lai^ and nu- 
merous, and form many rows, there is nothing in 
them agreeable -to thfl eye or calculated to pn>duce 
effect They are mere ipedmens of much labour ill 



From Beleoni's account it would appear that the 
great temple of Edfou once had a second propylon, 
agreeably to Strabo's general description, and also a 
dromos or avenue of sphinxes, which probably con- 
nected the littie temple before which they stand with 
the large one. 

The great monuments of Thebes are the best 
school in which we can study the old and genuine 
architecture of the Egyptians. Those remains lie on 
both sides of the river, ^ we have already described. 
Luxor t is OQ the eastern side, and the rear or south- 
em part of the building is flose on the bank of the 
stream. It stands, like many other edifices, on an 
artifici^ elevation, about ten feet high, surrounded by 
a brick wall. The northern part, wtdch contains tba 
great entrance, is much encumbered with the rubbish 
and huts of the modem vi|lage< 

sUnce, tbe moles are higher thtn the ttniplr, il, we believe, Ihej 
alwaj's were. The trantlation presenls same thing like the meaii- 
iBgaf Sirabo, but th« Hitenca^n whicb he spe^sof the " gnat 
wtils in front of the temple" la e xceed in dy obscure, and un- 
doubtedly conupted. We Rnd an interprets! ion given to this pu- 
uge in the notea to MInutoli, p. 382, prettj nearly the same as 
we have proposed in our transladon . ' 

■ Such as we have deaeribed in th« plan of Edfou. See alio 
the plan of the hypogtylt nbtpibar in th* paUce or temple of 
Cttnak.-(EgypiBO 

t El KusF) " ttw rniu,".. , 
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Ao inapection of tliia gn>und-plai)* will wd us ]r 
fonning eamt more exact ideft of the progress of 
Egyptian orchitectuie ; for this building at Luior 
is universdiy acknowledged to be one of the old 
genuine edifices of Egypt, erected, most probably 
during a long period of proeperity, when Thebes wu 
the residence of the native monarobs, and also the 
oen^ of an extensive inland traffic. 

The reader is already fiuniliar with the entrance to 
this building from the print given at p. 64. In tha 
ground-plan we see first, the place where the two 
(ibetiske stand ; taext, behind them, the position of 
the two colossal statues, with tlieir shoulders just 
rising above the accumulated rubbish, and the high 
cap on their heads j and again, behiud these, the 
great propylxa with the entrance between them. la 
Minutolfs plan, and in that of the French, a third co- 
lossus is seen near the middle part of the right-hand 
propylon. It iq surrounded with modem buildings, 
and can only be seen from the top of the propylsa. 
We may presume there (Fas anothw odIosbus to corr 
respond on the «ppo6tte side, thus making four in all. 
From) the propyltea we pass into a peristyle court 
about 232 feet long by 174, round which we see re* 
mains of the double row of pillars indicated in the 
ground-plan, and partly shewn also in the general 
view- This court contains an enormous quantity of 
earth and rubbish, that has accumulated in the course 
of centuries; owing principally to its present tenanta, 
for the Arabs have placed part of their villsge within 
this enclosure. After passing from this court through 
DthH' pyramidal propytcea we oome to a double row 

• Thit pl»n Is from tbe French work, and H will b« found, oa 
«aniparban, to diStt in Mvcral retprclf from (bU of Uinololii 
which we abould b^Ta prererred following, htH w* bam eailin 
iwara 0! the dlSerence. Eiihec plaa, however, answers suffi, 
cIcDtly well the purpose wbicU we have la view, whick is not Iii0 
•limite detail of all the puli of this builibip ... 
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<rf Beren columns lli^ feet in dinmeter, uid here we 
observe that the tuds of the temple changes its direc- 
tion; and a^n, on entering the portico, which is 
fonned of tbirty'two pillars in four parallel rows, wa 
perceive that there is another slight change of the line, 
in which the temple stands. In the French plan, the 
KUgle between the magnelic pole and the Etxis of the 
first great court is 5£P; the corresponding angle of 
the gallery ^ich succeeds to the first court is 49° 30 ; 
and the third change in the direction of the building is 
measured by an angle of 46° '21 . This irregularity 
would lead us to conjecture that the whole was not 
built at once, according to a general plan, but that 
it was the work of successive ages. Now, supposing 
diis building to have been a temple, there is no part 
which could be speciaUy appropriated to the religious 
service of the Deity and the use of the priests, except 
the numerous small chambers at the extremity of the 
buildings we cannot, therefore, help con^dering the 
southern part of this edifice, with its adjoining cham- 
bers, as the original temple, to which successive mo- 
narchs or priests made additions, which at last were 
completed by the great court, with its prop jleea, ccdossi, 
and obelisks. That tradition, at least, assigned this 
iiind of gradual growth to some of tile great temples 
of Egypt, is clear fi-om the instance of the temple of 
Fhtha at Memphis, which we have already referred 
to. This temple at Memphis appears to have had 
finir great entrances built by diderent kings, and si- 
milar to that at Luxor, as shown in the print One of 
them was built by King Amasis, as Herodotus was 
informed ; a fact of which reasonable evidence could 
be found, even in vulgar tradition, as this Greek mer- 
chant visited Egypt within less than a century after 
the death of Amasis, which was foUowed by the Per- 
sian conquest of that country. 
It may appear, at first sight, difficult to assign any 
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leason for the later archHecta of the temple of Liuuw 
making a change in the line of the building's direction. 
But it seems probable that this was done in order that 
the northern front might lie more neaiiy opposite to 
the temple of Camak, with which it was connected by 
a long alley of sphinsea. This alley, however, does 
not run in a straight line, byt makes a bend to the 
right, and then another to the left before it reaches 
the southern propyla of Camak. If this be admitted 
as a true explanation, it wUl follow that the northern 
part of Luxor is more recent than the temple at 
Gamak with which it is connected. 

Professor Heeren^and some otherwfiters on Kgyp- 
tiau antiquities con^der the edifice at Lusor not to have 
been a temple, but a palace, or rather a public build- 
ing for some civil purpose. It seems, indeed, not un- 
likely that the magnificent monarchs of Thebes would 
build palaces and other public edifices in which they 
would receive the homage of tbeir subjects, dispense 
justice, and display Uieir splendour and wealth to the em- 
bassies from foreign nations, which we see represented 
among the historical sculptures of Egypt. The 
gen»al style of those Theban buildings which are 
undoubtedly temples, and of tliose which Heeren con- 
siders to be palaxies, agree in the grand characteristics 
of propyla, extensive courts, and hypostyle chambers. 
There is also this further agreement, that in the pa- 
laces as well as in the temples, we find chambers for 
the priests, and apartments adapted to religious ser- 
vice ; and in this there is no inconsistency, for we know 
tiiat the Egyptian kings were bound to practise a 
strict and daily observance of religious duties. But 
amidst the numerous small apartments of Luxor, we 
do not observe an; one exactly corresponding to 
the adytum of a temple, which, we believe, is almost 
always an oblong room of small dimensions, not sup- 
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ported Itj }>niaT8. Heerenvemarka another diaraete|t< 
istic difference in the sculptures of these two classes of 
building. The walls of both are covered rither with 
relief^ or Intaglios, but thoee of the temples are apppo' - 
priated to reli^ous subjects, while on the outer walls 
of the palace, and the inner walls of the great oourts, 
in addition to some representations of a religious kind) 
we find battles by sea and land, hunting scenes, Ac. 
which never appear on the temples. Agun, in those 
apartments of the palaces, which we may suppose to 
have been appropriated to the domestic use of the 
l(ing, we observe the occupations and scenes of daily 
life depicted — not indeed without some intermixture 
of religious subjects, fbr the omission of such repreJ 
sentations would have been at variance with the whole 
character of Egyptian art, but still in a style very diffb- 
rent from the purely religious sculptures of the edifieeg 
supposed to have been appropriated lo sacred purposes. 
These reasons seem to us to have great weight, and to 
be well deserving of the attention of antiquaries. 

The small chambers at the extremity of this great 
edifice at Luxor are built of granite ; the rest of the 
temple is of sandstone. From the Christian paint- 
ings* on the walls, the circular niches and the dooi^ 
ways that are built up, it appears that some of the 
chambers were once used as a church. 

It was the practice of the kings of Egypt, both na- 
five and Greek, to place their names on the buildings 
which they erected or adorned ; and sometimes, per- 
haps, particularly In the case of the Greek sovereigns, 
it was not unusual to cut their letters and their name 
on buildings erected long before their time. The name' 
of Alexandert isread in hieroglj^hics on a portion of 
the temple at Luxor, which is said to bear also marks 
of being a more recent construction than the rest of the 
• Haroillon, p. 119. 
t Chunpolliaa, Pritii, p. 339, 2iid editioa. 
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edifice, and may therefore probably have had Aleian- 
deys name insciibed on it, by the priests, out of com" 
pliment to tlieir new master. 

The remains of Camak lie north-east of Luxor, 
about 2,&0I> feet from the banks of the river, the 
principal part on an artificial elevation, aurraunded by 
a wall of unbumt bricks, about 5,300 yards in drcuit. 
It is impossible, without a plan * on a large scale, to 
give any .adequate idea of the extent of these remains. 
They consist of several buildings, the largest of which, 
by some called a palace and by others a temple, is 
oontainedwithinthe spacious enclosure just mentioned, 
which was extensive enough to hold also a lai^ tank, 
which was cased with stone, and had a. flight of steps 
eading down to it The chief front (the western) is 
tamed to the Nile, with which it was connected by an 
alky of colossal crio-sphinses ; and at the termination 
there was probably a flight of steps leading down to 
the banks of the river. T^ asb of each part of this 
temple lies in the same direction, which is 49° f west 
of the magnetic pole. 

Here the devotee would land, who came frmn a dis- 
tance to the shrine of Ammon, and with amazement 
and adding of religious awe, would he slowly walk 
along between the majestic and tranquil sphinxes to 
the still more magnificent propyla of the building. 
This t colossal entrance is about 360 feet long and 
148 high, but without sculptures ; the great door in 
the middle is 64 feet in height Passing through this 
doorway, he would enter a lai^ court, occupied by a 
range of pillars on the north and south sides, and a 
double row of taller pillars running down the middle. 
It is rather curious that on the south side of this court 
another building of smaller dimensions projects some 

* SeeEgjpIe, iii. pi. 16. 

f Grouuii-plAn, EgyF>«, pl. ^- We do DOl know wbalber 
lbs quadnDt is bers divided into 90" or 100°. 
{Hcerea. Dr. ftichudsoa. Freocb plan. 



(BMuue (and Itt vbloli wu ^tW s suboraima pvrt 
of die larger temple, or, if we oonslder the gmftt baild^ 
ing to be a palace, this appendage must be oonaklerei) 
«B a t«n)p1e attached to it. The pillara in the middle 
of the entrance uourt terminate opposite to two • coloe-i 
aal statues in ftont of a second propylon, througli 
which, after aKending^a flight of ttrenty-sevenBtepat 
we ootne to a lar^ ball which has had a flat Btone roof. 
This is the great hypostyle hall of Cainalc, whioh la 
supported by one hundred and thirty-four colossal pil- 
lars ; there being sisteen columns running across the 
breadth of the building, in nine parallel rows, whichj 
however, as we shall presently explain, ofibr some 
irregularities. 

The hypostyle hall has a double row of larger pillara, 
twelve in number, running down the centre. Owing 
to the projection- of a doorway or entrance ftom 
the court which succeeds the hypostyle hall, there are 
two pillars out off on ■ each side, f?om the rows of 
smaller pillars which are next to the larger ones. 
This reduces the whole number to orte hundred and 
thirty-fbur, which would be one hundred and forty- 
lour. If all the pillars were of the same size, and if there 
were no irregularity in the two rows nearest the centra 
irowB on aach side. The width of this magnifloeQl 
hall is about 388 feet, and the length or depth (mea- 
sured in the direction of the axis of the building) 170i^ 
feet It is nemarliablethBt the great courts and cham- 
bers in some of the oldest Egyptian buildings, such as 
Medinet- Abou and the tomb of Usymandyas, have thrar 
width greater than their length ; the entrance, in &ct, 
is in Uie centre of the longest side ; and this appa- 
rently must have been part of the architect's design^ 
In the small chambers, however, such ea the sasc^ 

• One a still standiDg ia tolerable preservation. Il Is i figure 
Mrlth one fbot • little in advance of tha othaF. The whole ii midfi 
of K ungle block.— Sea Fnnch draving, and Major Hayel' skeloU 
in the [^lei to HuBlllan'a Esyptiaaa. 
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tiiury.We bdieve the cass U nearly alVRTB tbe n* 
Verse ) and also in the greet courts of the peiaoc of 
Luxor, in that of Edfou, and other tuoples. The 
area of this prodigious hall is 67,6^9 square feet, 
on which stand the hundred and thirty-four colunuut 
the lai^est near 11 feet in diameteTt once support- 
ing a roof of enormous shibs of stone. Worda are 
inadequate to eipress the grandeur of conception 
exhibited in this design. ChampoUion's eipreiaion, 
though before quoted, is worth quoting again, as it 
conveys the full fiirce of a powerliil imprewiDn :-» 
" The imagination which in Europe rises fhr above our 
porticoes sinks abashed at the foot of the one hundred 
and forty columns of the hypoityle hall of Camak, *" 

But we shall form a more exact idea of this enormoui 
work by comparing it with some standard of which we 
can judge. The church of St. Martina in the Fields, 
one of the finest and largest of modem religious edi- 
fices in London, is 13Tf feet long and 81 feet wide, 
meaaured along the outside basement, not including 
the atepa and portico. This will give an area of nearij 
11,150 square leet, ^hich is not so much as one-fifth 
part of the great hall of Camak. 

Or we may consider the matter in the following 
way. The width of the hall of Camak is more than 
four times that of the front of St. Martin's church, 
while the depth of the former exceeds the length of 
the latter by more than 32 feet, Therefore four such 
dniTches as St. Martin's might stand side by side on 
the area of this hall, without occupying the whole space. 
]b forming this calculation the outer measurements of 
St. Martin's church have been taken, and the interior 
measure of the great hail of Camak. But the great 
hall itself is not more than one-seventh of the whole 
area enclosed by the walls of the great temple. 

The two rows of columns down the middle are laige; 
■ Wesimintlec Eetiew, zxviiL.4te. 
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thmn the rest, and were designed to support the Ugh^ 
est put of the roof, in the vertical sides of which Bmall 
window-lights are cut. Both the pillars, walls, and 
prapyla of this magnificent colonnade are completely 
covered with sculptured forms of deities. On the 
outside of this part of the temple two immense boats 
are sculptured ; one of them, which is 51 feet long, 
has the head of a ram at each end. Another boat, 
45 feet in length, is full of people, who are pushing it 
along with poles. In theFrench work(Antiq.iii.33) 
two such b<^ are represented, but here the people ia 
the first boat are pulling along the second boot, which 
isthat of Ammon. 

At this part of the building where the grutd ball 
terminates, the great passage from the temple of 
Luxor, after having made two deviations fiom the 
main line, strikes in, by which the sacred processions 
would arrive from the last mentioned place throug'h 
the long avenues of sphinxes and under four suc- 
cessive propyla to the ^eat temple of Camak. Here 
also, near Uie centre of this magnificent building, 
are three noble obelisks about 70 feet high, and 9 
squaxe at the base ; a finirth obelisk is lying on tha 
ground cut into two [Heces *. Near these obelisks 
are some small chambers, which either contained the 
adytum, or were set apart for the use of the priests. 

* Wehtvebere rollowcdDr. Richtrdson'a dcicription, which, 
bowerer, don not agree euictljr with (he French plxa (iii. H'j. 
According lo the Fnnch pl&te just leferred to, after leaving the 
hyposlyle hall we puu thraugh propria lo a wide and Darroir 
court where two obaliskn onf e stood, of which one only now re- 
niaini, in front of other propyla. It wenu aa ifa new building 
commenced here. After going through the second propyla juit 
■Unded to, we arriv#aC a paasage between two wide and narrow 
perigtvie courti, with square pillan around and caryatid Ggurea 
of Osirla attached to Ihem. On entering this paisage between 
the periitjile courls we see the position of two other obelisks of 
nuch larger dimension* thin the two first mentioned. Only one 
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W^e may infer Irom this position of these two smaller 
obelisks that the place which they occupy was once 
the front of the building;, and th^ the great hypostyle 
chamber, and all that is before it, are the additions of a 
later period. Indeed this seems confirmed by the ap- 
pearance of the great entrance turned towards the river, 
which looks as if it had never been finished. In this 
building also, as at Lusor, there are internal proo6 
of its being built at different eras — ' 'many of the 
gateways (those on the south side) form different angles 
with one another, and with the walls of the temple ; in 
some places blocks of stone are used, covered with 
inverted hieroglyphics, and some of the principal 
sculptures ate concealed behind a projecting gateway. 
Anotiier instance of the Bymmetrophobia (dislike of 
symmetry) of the architects of antient Bgypt, is vi- 
rible in the difference in the spaces between the 
sphinxes and crio-sphinxes, and in the sizes of these 
statues, which vary from twelve to seventeen feet in 
length, as they form the several avenues which lead to 
the body of the building." 

The following extract fi^m Mr. Hamilton relating 
to the entrances and the great hypostyle hall will not 
be superfluous, though in substance it agrees with the 
description already given. 

■Riere are twelve principal approaches to the great 
temple of Camakt, " each of which is composed of 
sevetsl propyls and colossal gateways or moles, besides 
other buildings attached to them, in themselves lai^r 
than most temples. The sides of some of these molea 
are equal to the bases of the greater part of the pyra- 
mids in the Heptanomis, and are built in the same 
rustic style, each layer of stone projecting a little 
beyond that which is above it. One of the propyta is 
entirely of granite, adorned with the most finished 
bieroglyphicB. On each side of them have been cO' 
• Hamacon,p. 131, t Ibid. p. 122. 
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Ipasal statues of basalt, breccia, and graaite, some 
sitting, some erect, from twenty to tbirty feet in 
height. The avenues, of sphinxes proper, and crio- 
^hinxea (animals with a, lion's body and a tain's 
bead), which lead in several directions to the propyla, 
and one of wtiich was continued the whole way across 
the plain to the ifmpie at Luxor, correspond to tbe 
magnificence which they promise : and the body of tbe 
temple, which is preceded by a large court, at whose 
sides are colonnades of thirty columns in length, and 
through the middle of which are two rpws of columns 
fifty feet high, consists tirst of a prodigious hall or 
portico, whose roof is sustained by one hundred and 
thirty fburcolums, some of which are twenty-six feet 
in ctrcumfereuce, and others thirty-four : then are four 
beautihil obelisks, markiqg tbe entrance to the adytum, 
near which the monarch is represented as embraced 
by the anns of Isis. The adytum itself consists of 
three apartments entirely of granite. The principal 
room, which is in the centre, is 20 feet long, 16 
wide, and 13 feet high. Three blocks of granite 
form the roof, which is painted with clusters of gilt 
stars on a blue ground. The walls are likewise 
covered with painted sculptures of a character admira- 
bly adaptfd to the mysterious purposes mentioned by 
Herodotus, on the subject of th? virgins who were 
there introduced to the Theban Jupiter *. Beyond 
this are other porticoes and galleries, which have been 
continued to another propylon at the distance of two 
thousand feet from that at the western extremity of 
the temple." 

This temple se^na in bet to have had some resem- 
blance iu its plan to the great temple of Memphis, 
which had four principal propyla, turned respectively 
to the four cardinal, points. The western t entrance 
ofCamak faced the river; opposite to this at the 

• Herod.1.182. t Tbis entraac« ii not due west. 
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MsteHl esa fras another pMpylon, which Mr. Ham!ltoik 
ikscribes as bdng two thousand feet distant from that 
first hientioned; and ag^n another set of pit>pyt& 
(four in the Fientih plati, all of which had colossi id 
front of ihem), on the southern side formed the ap- 
proach from Luxor. We nlay conjecture that another 
similar approach on the northern side would perhaps 
have been made, had the native monarcha continued 
to reign at Thebes *. 

It is eiceedingl; difficult to procure exact measure- 
bients and descriptions of such buildings as those at 
Thebes, which is owing not only to the enormity of the 
masses, but also to the state of ruin in which many 
parts of those edifices are now tying. In the French 
plan, the whole length of the palace ofCarnak, from 
the western extremity to the eastern wall, is about 
1215 feet. This is the length of the real buildiug 
itself, not taking into the account any propyla that may 
have existed on the eastern side, or any part beyond 
the walls of the edifice. The breadth in the narrowest 
part U S2i feet; the longest line of width being that 
of the front propylon, which we have already staled 
to be about 380 feet. The dimensions of St. I*aur8 
in London, ft6m east to West, within the Walls, ar^ 
generally stated at about 5lO feet ', and the line from 
norUi ts south, within the portico doors, is about 333. 
When we consider that the great palace of Camak 
is of a rectangular form, and its least width 32l 
feet, we may form some idea of the prodigious differ- 
ence bfetween its area and that of St, Paul's, which 
ia in the form of a cross. The Egyptian edifice has 
ho lofty dome, like that which gives to the Christian 
Mffice an aar of grandeur and unity, perhaps unat- 
Mnable by any eflbrt of Egyptian art; but the 

* The lemains of a northern approach are actually shown iq 
Denon'i pltlD, pi. 93. 
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great hall t){ Carnak is in its kind a b, 
architecture equally calculated to excite c 
ntion. But words are inadequate to convey any idea 
of the extent of the remains of this wonderful place. 
Besides the ^eat palace with its propyla, obelisks, and 
avenues of colossal sphinxes, there are magnificent 
temples to the north and south of it, alli^ther forming 
an assemblage of remains such as perhaps no other 
spot on earth can ofler. What Thebes must have been 
in all its glory, before commerce deserted its temples 
for the sanctuaries of Memphis, and foreign conquest 
laid waste its palaces, it is impossible to conceive. 
A single glance at the ground-plan alone, when its 
scale and the magnitude of its parts are familiar to us, 
fills us with surprise and almost with increduhty. 

The names of Philip, Alexander, and Berenice, 
jepresenled by hieroglyphical chaiacters, and enclosed 
in the usual elliptical rings, are found on the granite 
sanctuaries of Camah ; from which, however, we 
cannot &irly conclude that these parts of the building' 
are of no higher antiquity than the Macedonian occu- 
pation of Egypt. It is sufficient briefly to mention 
this for the present : we reserve for a subsequent part 
of this book, the more particular description of the 
various modes of writing used in Egypt, together with 
the examination of such names of Egyptian, Greek, 
and Roman rulers as are found on the buildings both 
north and south of the first cataract 

The longest description of Thdies by any antient 
author, and, we may say, almost the only descrip- 
tion, is in the first book of Diodonis, but unfortu- 
nately this writer, though he visited Egypt, and proba- 
bly went as &r as Thebes, has, according to his custom, 
given a very conliised account of this celebrated city. 
Indeed he is almost as bad as some of the worst 
modem bavelleiB; still we may extract somethii^ 
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from hjn. The feme <tf this Egyptian capital had 
spread Into Asia Minor in the Ume of Homer, who 
speaks of its " great wealth" and its " hundred gates," 
from each of which there issued " two hundred men 
with horses and chariots." Diodorus teUs us that some 
persotis conjecture that the story of the hundred gates 
had its origin in the numerous propyla or gateways, 
and we may add in the long avenues and numerous 
approaches leading to the principal buildings. 

The common name of Thebes among the later 
Oreek writers was Diospolis the Great (the great city 
of Jupiter) ; and we know also that the EgypUan 
deity Aminon, who was represented with a ram's 
head, was considered by the Greeks as equivalent to 
their Zeusorthe Roman Jupiter. At ThebeR there was 
a great temple of Ammon, which was undoubtedly the 
temple of Carnak, or at leasta part of the great edifice 
which we have described ; for it was on the east side of 
the river, as will appear from the following passage 
of Diodoriis (i. 97) :— " Once a year the sanctuary 
or shrine of Zeus is taken across the river to the 
Libyan (the western) side, and after a few days it is 
brought back, as if tlie deity were returning from 
Ktiiiopia." Sesostris dedicated a boat of cedar wood 
to Ammon, the god of Thebes ; it was 430 feet long, 
gilded all over on the outside, and covered with silver 
within. On one of the walls of this temple there are 
two large vessels sculptured. One of these* boats 
which is eighteen or nineteen feet long has the h^ad 
of Ammon finely carved at the front and the stem. 
These do not seem to be the same boats which Dr. 
Rictiardson describes, yet they agree in the important 
symbol of the ratn's head, which indicates (he god 
Ammon. 

We cannot conclude this chapter without remark- 
ing that this annual procession of the sacred ship, 
• Htuniltop, p. 130, 
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and the lebim of the deity from Ethiopia after some 
days' absence, serre to confinn the hypothesis of the 
Ethiopian ori^n of Thebes and the norabip of Am- 
nion. " I think," says Heeren, after quoting tlie pas- 
sage from Diodorus about the holy ship, "thst thb 
procession is represented in one of the great aculp- ' 
tured relief on the temple of Camak. (Egypte, 
plates iii. 33.) The sacred ship of Ammon is on the 
river with its whole equipment, and is towed along by 
another boat. It is, therefore, on its voyage. This 
must have been one of the most celebn^ed festi- 
vals, since, even according to the interpretation of 
antiquity. Homer alludes to it wnen be speaks of 
Jupiter's visit to the Ethiopians and his twelve days' 
absence. That such visits of the gods of the colony to 
those ofthe parent state were common, and sure proo& 
of national relationship, is well known from nume- 
rous instances io the antient world. The forms only 
might be ditferent : in one case this relationship migid 
be commemorated by such a procession as we have 
described, in another by the actual mission of a sacied 
embassy," When Alexander" took Tyre he found 
there a religious mission irom Carthage, a Tynan 
colony. The same inference will apply to all ages; 
a common religion is one ofthe strongest ties among 
men, and tends perhaps more than any thing else to 
perpetuate between two countries those friendly re- 
lations which had their origin in a kindred blood. 
A common religion implies also, in some degree at 
least, a common language ; and that this was the case 
with the Egyptians and Ethiopians is a tatA which 
CM not be doubted. 

* Anita. Aaib. ii. 24, 8. 
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We now come to describe more in detui the chanc- 
teristics of the portico. 

*This part of the temple consists of pillare, generally 
an even number, esteoding along the front of the 
temple, and supporting a flat roof of stone. These 
pillars are placed two, three, and sometimes even 
four rows deep, as in the portico of Denderah, in 
a portico at Luxor, and in other cases also. Above 
the rows of pillars, and on the square plinths at the 
top of them, lai^ blocks of stone rest (corresponding 
to the architraves of a Greek temple), reaching along 
the whole breadth of the building,&om the centre of one 
column to that of the nest in the same row. Large 
cross blocks are then placed at right angles to those 
Just described, extending in a similar manner from 
each pillar of the front row to the corresponding pillar 
of the next, and so on. In this way the tops of all 
the pillars are united by strong beams of stone, which 
' make a frame-work adapted to receive the large flat 
slabs that form the roof. The construction of the 
roofof a portico is shown in the most distinct manner 
by Denon's interior view of the temple of Edfou 
(pL 5?) . In the print that we have ^ven, the stone 
beams only run in one direction, cross ones being un- 
necessary where the spaces between the columns were 
comparatively narrow. The flat slabs of the roof 

Erojecting beyond the firont and sides of the portico, 
ave their outer edges rounded into that bold cum 
which conrespoods to a Grecian cornice, tind is so 
* IfamilloDt 
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Btriking an ornament in Egyptian architecture. He 
plinth or block of stone which is placed above the 
capital, and on which the architraves inunediately rest, 
forms one of the peculiat' characteristics of an Egyp- 
tian pillar. Sometimes its height is so great as to 
remove ihe capital from the entablature a distance 
equal to the . height of the capital itself, which thus 
changes its character by being tnuisrerred frojA that 
position which from custom appears to us more suit- 
able fbr it The height of this plinth Ot de is equal 
to that of the whole entablature above it In a small 
peripteral temple On the island of Phils. The height 
of the entablature is determined by the thickness of 
the two sets of stones already described, of which 
one ibrms the beams, and the other the roof of the 
portico. At Denderah the height of this entablature 
is about one-fom-th of the whole height of the columa. 
In the oldest Doric temples, as in that of Con- 
cord at Girgenti, the entablature is exceedingly high 
and massy ; the buildings of this class being not 
at all inferior in magnitude and the dimensions of 
their several |tarts to the most colossal edifices of 
Egypt. The architrave and frieze of these old Dori6 
temples of Sicily were of equal height, and the cornice, 
which was remarkable for its bold piDJection, was 
about three- fourths of the height of the frieze. This 
entabtatune consisted of three great masses of stones 
placed one above another. Writers di&r somewhat 
In thdr estimate bfthe relative proportions of the parts 
of the entablature to one another, and to the height 
of the pillar in these old Greek templed ; but all agree 
in asilngning to these buildings a massiveness of 
construction that excites the wonder of the spectatui'. 
" The height of this entablature," says Mr. Hamilton, 
" was in general equal to one-third of the height, or 
abcrtit two diameter of the columns on which it rested : 
tbat poition of it occupied by the architrave was 
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fiOinewbat tesa thaa one diameter, the frieze about 
two-ttvids of a diameter, vai the oomice the Feieaia- 
iug third. The very coDsiderttble projection given 
to the cornice, equal to one-half of the diameter of 
the column, by the depth of shad^ which it casta 
upon the rest oT the entablature, and corresponding 
with the di^ifled simpUcity of the Dorie edifices, 
g»ve to them that venerable and imposi(ig character 
in which the temples of the Ionic or Corin&ian orders 
have ever been deficient." Under the cornice, and a* 
the highest part of the Egyptian architrave, we ol^ 
see a full round moulding, which, in the portico of 
peaderah, is continued down the edges of the front, and 
qIsd along the sides of the building. Over the centre 
of the doorway the winged globe, as it is commonly 
called, sometimes accompanied with serpents, is the 
usual ornament, occupying at Denderah the centre of 
the friese. The entablature along the sides of the 
temple, and on the back parts, is of a similar cha~ 
racter, and covered with sculptured figures of the 
same kind. 

The Egyptian haU in I^adilly is a moastrous 
combination, erected at an expense suflicieat to have 
enabled the builder to show the people qf London tui 
exact model of an Egyptian temple. Some of the 
parts, however, will help those who have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing it, to form perhaps more esact con* 
eeptionsof the chief members, which we shall describe, 
A full bold sloping moulding runs up the sides and 
along the top, surmounted by a deep, projecting, and 
curved cornice, in this Piccadilly temple. 

It is the character of the propyla, and someUmea 
of the porticos, to have the outer lines that bound 
them on each side inclining to one another, so as to 
preserve the character of a truncated pyramid; & 
form which we must consider as the original type of 
(he propyla of an Egyptian temple. This f^rai- 
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midal fonn appears in the oldest constructed Hindoo 
temples, which, were their tops cut off, would be re 
duced in their upper parts to the shape of an Egyp- 
tian propylon ; and it may give some confirmation to 
the opinion just express^ to remark, that many of 
the Nubian pyramids appear to have been temples, 
if we may judge from the porticos that stand in front 
of some of them. In Egyptian temples, instead of 
finding a pillar occupying each anterior angle of the 
portico as in a Greek temple, we hare the side walls 
of the building continued till they form part of the 

In the temple of Dender^ the intercolumniations 
are built up with a wall to somewhat more than two- 
fifths of the height of the pillars, which, however, 
are not entirely closed over in their lower parts, ac- 
cording to Denon's plan *. A small temple on the 
island of Phils has the intercolumniations built up 
with a wall to about two-thirds of the height of tiK 
columns. In several Nubian temples also we see the 
pillars of the portico engaged in walls, sometimes to 
two-thirds of their height, as at Gartaas; or even 
higher, as at Taft, where the two pillars of the pyra- 
midal portico are engaged in a wcJl almost as far as 
the capitals. The two pieces of stone now in the 
Museum, commonly called friezes, have probably 
formed the upper part of oneof these intercolumniary 
walls ; for they are sculptured on both sides, and are 
too thin and small for any other purpose except the 
one alluded to ; unless possibly they may have be- 
longed to a small doorway. The doorway of the 
portico of Denderah, and of other temples similarly 
constructed, is formed by two upright jambs, without 
a Untel to unite them at the top. 

* Denon's geometricil eleiatian of (he porlico of Denderfth U 
partly tikeu froni b temple in Phils of-B limilir canaCruction.— ' 
Sm View of Deadiiah, p. 5S. 
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It is to beremarlced thattheroof ofthe portico of 
Denderah b higher than the rest of the building, 
which contains the sekos and other apartments ; aimI 
this is the case too in the temple of Edfou, as may be 
seen from the view which we have given, and in other 
temples also. But the oldest temples probably had 
the whole top of the building flat. 

There is a very striking dilference between an 
Egyptian and a Greek temple, in the former having 
no pediment rising above the entablature at the two 
opposite ends of the building; while in the Grecian 
temple the cornice is surmounted at each end with & 
triangular front, the base of which is the length of the 
cornice, and the other' two sides form an obtuse 
angle at the vertex. The absence of this finish leaves 
an Egyptian temple incomplete in our eyes, which 
have been trained to admire the Greek models now 
naturalized among us ; and Indeed it seems almost 
impossible so far to fami]iari7£ ourselves with an 
Egyptian portico as not to feel that it has an appear- 
ance of incompleteness. 

Genuine Egyptian pillars, as a general rule, are of 
an irregularly rounded form, but ol' a diameter varying 
at different parls of the height ; and the intercotumni- 
ations, perhaps, differ but little from the proportions 
of the old Doric lemple. But the eye that is accus- 
tomed to look on the Ionic or Corinthian column will 
complain that ihe Egyptian is rather stunted, the 
height being probably in general not more ihan from 
three and a half to live diumelers, while the composite 
pillars in the ruins of Aiitinoe have an altitude equal 
to ten diameters. The columns of Girgenti, reckoning 
their capitals, are not quite equal to five diameters 
taken near ihe base ; but in the time of Vitruvius the 
height of the Roman Doric column had increased to 
seven diameters. ' Winkelmann endeavours to show 
that in the temple of Concord the height of the column 
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wU made «qutkl to the width of the temple, which, 
width In the Doric temples was one-half of the length 
of (he building of the cella only. The diameter or the 
pillars of the temple of Jupiter, at Girgenti, la said to 
have been twelve feet. There Is a peculiarity in the 
columns of the portico of Ashmounein not found, we 
believe, elsewhere in Egypt Instead of being formed 
of large masses placed one above another, they consist 
of irregular pieces, fitted together with audi nicety 
that it is dilfieult to detect the lines of junction ; and 
this illusion is aided slso by the forms of the columns. 
The bottom is like the lowest leaves of the lotus ; 
after which we see a number of concentric rings, 
binding the column just like the hoops of a cask ; 
and again above them the column Is worked in 
such a way by vertical cuttings as to present the 
appearance of a bundle of rods, held together by 
hoops: the whole has very mucli the appearance 
of a barrel; but still this does not destroy the 
(fiect produced by the colossal dimension of the co- 
lumns, which are about 40 feet high including the 
capitals. Thegreatest circumference is about ^B^ feet, 
at the height of five feet from the ground, for the 
column diminishes in thickness both towards the 
base and the capital. The distance between the two 
centre columns is 17 feet, and between the rest 13 *. 
These columns at Ashmounein were painted yellow, 
red, and blue; and from a careful examination of 
them all, it has been found practicable to make out 
the details of a whole column, which may be seen 
represented in all the brilliancy of its colouring in 
Minutoli's 14th plate. 

These last-mentioned pillars are found also in a 
temple at Goumou f, which is apparently of great an- 
tiquity, and even in the very incomplete sketch given 
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t^ Danon producea, by the onBgnitude of iU propor* 
liuas aad the solidity of its parte, a very imposing eSccL 
This ityle of pillar ia undoubtedly a very old one, and 
is apparentty nothin^r more thaa the imitation of « 
number of doum (Thebaic palm) trees bound together 
to malte a strong support. We ennnot agree witb 
Minutoli in referring the origin of these massive 
props to so slender a type as the stalk of the lotus. 
We may support our opioioD by the authority of Hen>> 
dotuB, iwho recogniEed the form of the palm-tree in 
the pilars of a chamber at Sais (ii. 169); and 
though this passage may be interpreted as referring 
only to the palm- leaf ornaments of the capilaU, whi<£ 
so often occur, yet it is a much &irer interpretation 
to understand the old traveller as speaking of tha 
whole form of the column. The words are " piUan 
in imitation of palm-trees." Indeed we may trace the 
imitation of natural objects in every part of an Egyp- 
tian columa. Those of Denderah, which are perfe^y 
cylindrical and of equal diameter all throi^^h, rise 
from their pedestal just like the shaft of a Greek pillar, 
and it might perhaps be conjectured that in this form 
we see a trace of the Grecian era to which they be- 
long. But we see this cylindrical pillar in buildings 
of much higlier antiquity, as, for instance, at Luxor, 
where the double row of pillars in tlie second court 
are cyhnders of the same diameter from the bottom of 
the shaft to the top. They rest also on a cylindrical 
base of a lai^r diameter than the horizontal section 
of the shaft. But the pillars in t))e portico of Esneh 
and in many other temples diminish in diameter near 
the bottom of the shaft, the lower part of which is 
gracefully rounded into a resemblance to the calyx of 
a flower, resting on a flat pedestal ; which tends to 
confirni the notion that the lotus b one of the original 
types of the shaft of the piUar. That it is a principal 
one in the capitals, is evident at first sight. The pillars 
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or this beautiM portico atBsnehsre alsomarlced with 
vertical liaes, sinularly to those of the portico of Ash- 
moiuiein ; and, as far as one can judge from an en- 
graving, the effect of thia ornament is not unlike that 
of the flutings in the Grecian columns, though in the 
Greek column this ornament is formed by a concave, 
and in the Egyptian by a convex, surface. 

Square columns are fiiund in the tombs, where they 
have been leA standing when the rest of the stone was 
cut away ; and we see also square pillars with stand- 
ing figures in complete relief attacfked to one side of 
them, both in the temples of Thebes, and the two rock- 
hewn temples or tombs of IpsambuL The large edifice 
of Medinet-Abou, commonly called a palace, contains 
a peristyle court (the second, there being one in front 
of it), on the north and south side of which there is 
the usual kind of column, five on each side. On the 
east and west sides there are respectively eight square 
pillars, with caryatid figures in front of them &cing one 
another. On ihe west side of this court is a second 
row of regular columns, behind the caryatid pillars 
and parallel to them •. The whole length of tliis 
court from east to west is 123J feet, the breadth from 
north to south 1443-. The circular columns stand on 
that kind of base which so often occurs in Egyptian 
teihples — a frustum of a sphere, formed by two pa- 
rallel planes cutting off a portion on each side of the 
plane of a great circle, which has the edges rounded. 
From thia base the pillar rises with the usual calyx- 
formed bend, swelling out as it rises higher. The 
diameter of the base just described is about 9 feet 10 
inches. The caryatid figures form no part of the 
square columns, but stand on a base of their own, 
which, together with the figure it supports, is attached 
to the square column just as it would be to the wall 
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of the building. The desi^ of these huge quadran- 
gular masses, which measure about eight feet on eadi 
side, is evidently to fiirm a support to the caryatid 
figures, and to secure at the same time the effect pro- 
duced by the open spaces between a row of columns. 

Even modern travellers, on entering this magnificent 
area, feel something like a sensation of religious awe 
at the sight of the enormous masses of the architec- 
ture, and the colossal representations of the deity. 
But how much more overpowering must have been the 
efiect of these commanding figures, when they ap- 
peared in all their original perfection before the eyes 
of the native Egyptian. It has been truly remarked 
that he must have felt as if in the presence of an 
assemblage of deities. Though we may find feult 
with the detail of these colossal caryatid^, as indeed 
we may with every part of an Egyptian statue, we 
cannot deny the effect that is produced by the magni- 
tude of the masses and the calm repose of the compo- - 

Tbe whole height of the caryatid pilaster of Medinet- 
Abou with its base and entablature is about 37^ feet, 
and the figure itself with the cap about 24 feel. This 
cap is one of the insignia of divinity or royalty (for 
kings shared the a^butea of the gods) ; the hands 
crossed on the breast, with the flagellum in one and 
the kind of crosier in the other, are among the symbols 
of Osiris. 

Mr. Hamilton describes a singular kind of pillar 
which he observed in two porticos at Carnak, where 
the columns appeared to Imve been " in the fonn of 
human figures in the character of Hermes, that is, the 
lower part of the body hidden and unshapen, vrith 
his arms folded, and in his hands the insignia of divir 
nity." They seem in fact to be terminal caryatids. 

The capitals of the Egyptian pillars offer a singular 
THiety ; for not only do we find a great diversity, ia 
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difierent tamplei, but tnrtn in the Banw building v« 
■ometiinmtetieTerycBpitalofadifibreiitfonii. D^ioa 
has given two plaUs (59, 60) of all Uw mott eurtom 
Egj^ptian caiHlala, on eiamination of whicb, partjcu- 
lorlj of plats 59, will show the truth of his remark, 
that the Egyptians copied nature. 

The most common form of the capital is that of tha 
calyx of a plant, probably the lotus, which, in the reli- 
gious sysl^ as well as in the doily economy of the 
antient Egyptians, was a most important element. 
This simple and graceful form has received, however, 
many modifications at the hands of the Egyptian 
mason, who appears not to have been at all deficient 
in taste in his wleotion of the natural models, nor in the 
power of adapting thsm to the purpose of architectural 
ornament In other capitals the design has been 
probably taken from the gracefully hanging pnlm- 
leaves, as they appear at the top of Uie trunk, bending 
down on all sides. Denon's plate, No. 59, exhibits 
perhaps the most graceful forms for the capital of a 
pillar that have ever been devised : they are directly 
taken, as all figures of beauty must be, from tbe 
objects of nature. In all these wa see that the 
general character of the capital is borrowed from the 
cup of a flower: in some cases the top or outer rim 
is exactly drcular ; in others the circle is broken into 
a number of curved lines with their convexities turned 
outwards, thus forming a series of beautifiilly bending 
petals. On the outer surfiice of these graceful bends 
various ornaments are cut encircling the whole capital. 
We have thebulrusli with its stem and leaves; and the 
palm-branch with its leaves and fruit; andthecalyxof 
the lotus flower grouped with the leaves of the same 
plant ; and the rounded tuflrlike head of the palm be- 
fore it is expanded in spring ; and the lotus again with 
its flower alternately in the bud and full blown : and 
we also see the vine with its shoots and leaves inter; 
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mingled with tboae of Uie palm-trM*, The print 
which we have given, contains socne specimens of 
these Vftrietiei. How tkt the forms of Grecian archi- 
tecture have been mingled with thoM of Egyptian, 
is a question for an architect to answer, aAer be 
has fixed, with some tolerable degree of certainty, 
the different eras of the existing monumenti of Egypt. 
That there are resemblances too striking to be mis- 
taken, is clear from a bare comparlKin. In some 
Egyptian capitals both the volute of the lonict 
piUar, and the leafy decorations of the Corinthian, 
or, at least something of the same character, may 
be ea^ly reci^nized. But yet we do not mean to 
imply that the parts of an Egyptian and Greek temple 
are not readily distinguishable. 

One of the most curious capitals is that on the 
piHars of the portico of Denderah, It is quadrangul&r, 
with an Isis' head on each side, surmounted by an- 
other quadrangular member, each face of which con- 
tains a temple doorway, vrith two winged globes above 
and other appropriate decorations. (8ee p. 56 and 
105). This poriico, which we believe belongs to a 
period not earlier than the Ptolemies, has roimd cy- 
liDdrical piUars. The whole height of the pillar, as 
appears from the plate, is 46.10 English feet, of which 
the capital and the di form about .361 parts. It will 
be recollected that the same kind of capital is found 
in the ruins of Bebek in the Delta. As the traveller 
advances into Nubia, he finds the same quadnn- 
gular capital with the Isis' head on a small temple 
at Garta«s|; which, if we may judge from the re- 
presentations given of it, must undoubtedly belong 
to an earlier period than the capitals of Denderah. 

■ See Dtnoh't deiciiption of his plus, 
t As IB > peripteral tample or tbe uluidat Ptiils, — (Hamiltoii.) 
S«iD«non,pl.fiO,No.3. 
t GMi,pl,7,, 
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But as we advance still further into Nubia we find' 
fresh traces of the lus-headed pillar. 

It will be recollected that we spolce of a small 
temple at Dendeiah, near the large one of Isii, which 
has received the name of the Typhonium, from the 
repreaenta^ona which it contains of the ugly heiag 
Typhon. The figure of Typhon appears on the cu- 
bical hind of block which summunts the capital, and 
is repealed on all the four sides of it. He is also 
seen similarly represented on the Typhonlum of 
Edfbu. At Naga, on the Nile, (a town in the pro- 
vince of Chendy, whose capital of the same name Is 
in N. L. 17°,) Uiere are still remaining three pillars 
of the Typhonium, which, as far as we can judge 
from CaUliaud's* drawings, are quadrangular co- 
lumns. The part, at least, that is not in the ground, 
IB quadrangular. On each side of this column there 
is a figure of Typhon In full relief, with an Isis' head 
above it. The space between the top of the Typhon's 
head and the Isis is filled by an ornament which 
probably may belong to the Typhon's head, and is 
apparently the same thing that we see on the large 
head (p. 78). The head of Isis has not ihe plentiful 
supply of hair, or whatever other ornament it may be, 
that descends on each side of the face of the Den- 
derah Isis, but it is essentially the same figure, in a 
still ruder state than we see it either at Gartaas or in 
the Egyptian temple. At Mount Barkalf, in Nubia, 
Ihe same kind of capital occurs. It would seem pro- 
bable then that the Isis worship descended the Nile 
from the higher regions bordering on Abyssinia; for 
it is hardly an admissible hypothesis to suppose that 
the Isis' heads of Nags are posterior to those of 
Gartaas, Denderah, and Bebek. 

There is a capital of an Egyptian column in the 
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vanlts of the Museum, which is worth noticing, as il 
tVequently occurs in esisting temples. This capital 
TtiAf be considered aa consisting of a number of thin 
cylindrical pillars, diminishing towards the lop, and 
vertieally placed in contact with one another so as to 
show part of their curved surface, the rest being turned 
inwards. The de or abacus on the top of the capital is 
of moderate dimensions. The lower part of the capital 
shows distinctly in its leafy forma those ^mple models 
in nature, in the skilful appropriation of which the 
Egyptian artist displayed his greatest talent. This 
capital admits of a vuiety, (see Denon, plate 60, 
"So. !>,} which we may imagine to be made by cuttirtji; 
^each curved surface longitudinally, the whole length 
of the capital, so. as to form it into two equal plane 
sides, the intersection of which making a sharp edge, 
which is repeated all round the capital, produces, in 
our judgment, an effect very disagreeable to the eye. 
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The architect of the Kccadilty temple has not 
neg;Iecteii to aveit himself of thii ugliness, having 
selected the most un^htly of all Egyptian capitals 
to add to the disfigurement of hia edifice. Yet it has 
the advantage of being a correct imitation. There 
are eight of these prismatic faces on this capital, sur^ 
mounted by a de, and terminating at their lowest 
parts in the swelling cup-formed receptacle. 

The whole column t^ which this capital belongs 
is now lying in the vaults of the Museum in its four 
original, uniojured parts, which may easily he united. 
The material is a black granite, and the length of the 
four parts about fourteen feet It belonged to Mr. 
Salt's collection, and was brought from a house in 
Cairo. In the rounded cup-like shape of the lower 
extremity, on which we see the forms of some water- 
leaf cut, and in the gradual diminution of the dia- 
meter of the shafl, from the point where it has at- 
tained its greatest circumference, it agrees with the 
general character of many Egyptian pillars. The 
usual line of rings or hoops is observed under the 
capital, thus preserving, in the more durable material 
of stone, the original form of a construction in wood: 
for we cannot doubt that tile forms of the Egyptian 
pilW, as used in their temples, were derived from 
the previous use of the doum or paJm-tree, to support 
a covering intended to shade them from the sun. 
Such a plain and rude attempt to form a portico the 
traveller may sometimes see in the United States of 
North America, where the rough inhabitant of a log- 
hut will place a row of upright poles liefore his door, 
connecting the tops of them by cross pieces to the 
body of the house. Branches of trees spread over 
this frame-work form a protection from the burning 
sun, and, in fact, a portico. It is very obvious that 
it might require only some accidental circumstance, 
such as the possession of a nicer perception of beauty 
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hut, to perpetuate its 
i permanent and imi- 



in the proprietor of such i 
leafy ornaments in some mi 
tated form. 

This capital has eight curved faces, each contain' 
ing a cartouche. These eight cartouches form four 
similar purs, one of each pair being the same as a 
cartouche on the vertical fet* of the de. The di 
itself has four cartouches, one oji each of its vertical 
faces : the two opposite ones are the same. The next 
block of the column, that on which the capital rested, 
has a square hole about 1| inch deep on the top, 
which is found also on the top of the other two lower 
blocks qf the pillar. Corresponding to these boles 
on thp top of each of tlje three lower blocks, there is 
a projecting piece of the stone left at the bottom of 
each of the three upper blocks, which was latinto the 
holbv of the lower block on wluch eadi upper block 
rested. 

There is a di^rence between the eight rounded 
IgngitudioaL faces of the shaft and the capital — the 
l^Uej: bejng really rqundpd into a circular curve, while 
the ^rmer have an ^most apgular line running dowp 
tile centre of ^ach bee, and tiius approximating ta 
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the prismtttic feces aJieody described. The second 
block contiuns two cartouches on each face, making 
sixteen in all. The third bkxk has four cartouches 
on six of the faces, and only three on the other two. 
On the lowest block there are three cartouches on 
each face, one of which is broken quite off, and an- 
other much injured. 

"niese cartouches contain, as usual, the names and 
Uties of kings, but not more than eight distinct car- 
touches are recognized* " in the seven circles of 
scroUs which surround it." One of these is identical 
with a cart«uche on a statue in the Museum from 
Camak, containing the name and title of Ramses 
(Sesostris) : another cartouche on this column differs 
only in one symbol from another cartouche on that 
statue, and it undoubtedly has the same meaning. 
There are two cartouches which contain the title and 
. name of Amenophth, or Memnon, the same as on the 
statue No. 38 of the Museum and the great Memnon 
statue at Thebes. Vie precise signification of the 
other cartouches is probably doubtfu). The Museum 
thus possesses a cmnplete q>ecimen of an Egyptian 
pillar, though it is but on a small scale. The follow- 
ing dimennons will assist us in fornung a more 
correct estimate of its character ; — 

ft. In. 
Diiniclcr of lowest part -of pittar (the buii of Ihs 

■■I.) 1 7| 

Diiinctcr of IhkkMt put of Iha column, whtcb it 

2 lul 2 inchei tron the loweai part . . . . 2 )( 
DUmelcr of the Ihionctl put of llie abaft, iinniedi> 

aleif undei the capital , ' ^ 

Diameter of thickest part of capital, vhich ii 6) 

inchea above the dimeter lul mentioned ..21^ 
Diameter of capital imincdiatelj onder the de . . 1 9^ 

• SeaTraDaac of Royal Eoc. IJt. Tol, i. p. 212, where there 
is tome account of (he cartouches on thit column; but only ijx 
■re then menlioned. We reaerve the more particular discusiion 
of the urtouchei for ■ «panl« chtpler. 



ft. ii. 

WidihofndeoMi . Ill 

Htifht at capiul 3 7} 

Height of d£ S| 

Height ol higheit block cpnUiuiog cupllol , . . 3 sX 

DLiioornHt .■....'..... 3 8j 

Diltoofnext .'..:. 2 IlX 

DiltoaEtoitesl ,' .3 7+ 

Whol« Ungtb of pillar 13 n{ 

There is onottwr Egyptian capital ii) the Museum 
(No. 13) which has the complete cup-like fdtm. 
The loj*-eBt part pf the capital hs^ the smallest dia- 
meter. A fittle atx>ve its base, the capital swella 
out in » copvex forra, and th^a again recedes in a 
graceful curve, whjch has its concavity turned out- 
wards. In the highest part there is a^n a slight 
return tq the cmivej form. The whole of this capital 
isfluled with the greatest nicely; and the fiutinga 
both at their insertion and uniofi in the base, and ^1 
along their course to the termination in a rounded 
point, shoiv distinctly an imitation f4 some leafy typ^ 
in natnfe. A narrow rim ruifs all round at the tog, 
eervififf to bind together the terminations of the leaves 
or'flutmgs: on Uiis rim the di rests. 

ft. in. 
Whole heighl of cipitkl and U, U Ibey now «tuid . 1 8 

Whole heighl of d«, neatly 7 

WiiltlioInchMdBoIditio 2 3^ 

Wfi believe it is generaUy considered fhat the great 
length of the d&, which separates the capital of the 
jcolumn from the architrave, is a defect in Egyptian 
architecture. To judge of this, ho'yever, we should 
havp the wfiole bujlding before us', Penon seems to 
admire this member of the architecture even in its 
most extravagant proportions, for his encomium of 
it follows close upon his brief description of a capital 
surmounted by a Typhonian d&, which is one of the 
largest fii9,f, ja ^Yea in his dra>migs. " No. 9, 
■ ■ u3 
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plate 60," he says, "is laken.from a temple which 
appears to have been dedicated 'to Typhon, vhoae 
figure is seen on the dk, which is, in fact, only a 
prolongation ofthe column. This architectural mem- 
ber, which I have never seen b«t in the EgyptiMi 
column, gives freedom to the capita, prevents it 
from appearing crushed by the architrave, and pro- 
duces so good an efifect to a person who approaches 
the pillar, that I am surprised it has never bem 
imitated." 

In the church of St. Martin's, in London, there 
is an efiect produced by the position of the pillars 
which support the arches of the side galleries, that, 
at first sight, looks very like an imitation of what 
Denon recoromends, though it is a different thing. 
The pillars that support these side arches have 
above the capital the usual proportions of archi- 
trave and frieze, which are surmounted by a very 
bold projecting (»)mice. From the top of the 
cornice the arches spring. ' As the breadth of the 
architrave and Irieze is about the same as the dia- 
meter of the pillar, these members have very much 
the appearance of a prolongation of the (wlumn, like 
that produced by the de. The effect on the whole is 
not disagreeable to the eye, though it is more con- 
formable to architectural rules to make arches spring 
trom square pillars. 

The Egyi^an doorway is found both with upright 
jambs, such as we construct at the present day ; and 
also occasionally with the jambs somewhat inclining* 
to oneanother, like the two outer sides of the pn^yla. 
The doorway in the propyla at Edfou, as we have 
remarked, has upright jamt» ; and this is undoubtedly 

* " The iacliialioa of tbe doo^junba givc9 to the Paruvian 
edifices ■ ccrtiin resemblance Id those of Egjpt, iii which the 
llateliare invariibly Dtrrower thin the liU."— (Huinbohll.) Tha 
letrned InTellei' ia mistaluD ibout Egyptitn dMrwftyi. | 
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the kind of construction that occurs also in the oldest 
buildings of E^fypt, such as the great palace of Me- 
dinet-Abou, and the two roclc-cut temples at IpBam- 
buL One of the pyramids of Sakkara also has a 
rectangular doorway in it, with a series of hiero- 
glyphics on the front face of the two jambs and over 
tJie Untel*. This same kind of rectangular door* 
way is seen also in the remnants of the old Ammo- 
nium at Siwah, according to the drawing in the 
plates accompanying Minutoli's Journey to the Oasis 
of Ammon. Though there can be no doubt of the 
antiquity of this species of doorway, it would seem 
natural that the incUning one also should be of equal 
antiquity, for the principle of its construction is the 
same as that of the great propyla. Denon (pi. 41) 
gives a view of this second kind of doorway from 
one of the buildings of Medinet-Abou, and in the 
same plate there is also a monolith temple from the 
island of PhiltB, with a doorway similarly constructed. 
In the temple of Denderah, which is now almost 
universally admitted not to be anterior to the Ptole- 
maic age, we find (Denon, pi. 39) an interior door- 
way in complete preservation. The whole height to 
the top of the cornice is about 30 feet, and every part 
of it is profusely decorated with hieroglyphic figures. 
The whole body of the doorway stands out some- 
what more than a foot from the surface of the wall, 
whiiji bounds it on both sides. A bold round mould- 
ing runs up the salient edges on each side of the 
doorway, and is continued horizontally over the top. 
Above this are the frieze and cornice. The two side- 
mouldings incline to one another a httle, so that the 
distuice between them, measured along the base of 
the doorway, is about 29 feet, and over the door- 
way about 27£. Within this outward moulding, 
which serves as a kind of fj-ame-work to the whole. 
■ BortOD, PUki. Hinuloli, ditto. 
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there is another BmaUei projection of th« doprw^, 
the edges of whicti also are rounded with projecting 
inouldtnga similarly iDclined to the outer ones; over 
this secpnd moulding is a frieze bearing the winged 
globe, and an erect serpent on each side of it, the 
whole, as usual, being crowned by a bold cornice. 
In the centre, hke a picture within its frame, is the 
entrance itself, which is strictly rectangular, and about 
20 feet high and 9 wide. In this respect it differs fron^ 
the two doorways alluded to (pi. 41); and it may 
perhaps be considered that it thus presents a com- 
pound of the Egyptian and the Greek form. The 
first-floor windows of the Egyptian hall in Piccadilly, 
will give some ideaof an Egyptian doorway. But in 
the oldest Greek temples, those of Psestum and oi" 
Concord at Girgenti, it is supposed there was the same 
kind of doorway, formed by the jambs inclining a 
little towards one another ; but as the side-posts of 
these doors are tidien away, it is difficult lo fietermine 
positively if this was the case. But there is still a 
small temple ^ Girgenti, which has this kind of 
doorway, and indeed Vitruvius* describes this form 
#s belonging to the oldest Doric, Ionic, and Attic 
doorways. A more e^act examination of the re- 
mains of Egyptian architecture may, perhaps, deter- 
mine at what epoch this form began to be used in 
Egypt : certajiily it appears most frequently in the 
most recent buildings. The advantage of it is, th^ 
it gives greater strep^ to the construction, as the 
architTvve th^s rests on a larger base. The same 
principle appears in the conical forms of the old 
Ooric pillars ; for, by diminishing the surface on 
which the architrave rests, the outer parts of the 
pillar are less liable tp l^ fractured by the weight of 
the architrave, which rests more immediately on the 
parts neaiest the axis. 
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No TestigCR* of doors have been digcorered in the 
temples of Egypt ; but in some cases holes have been 
observed in the upper parts of the jambs, adapted to 
receive a cylindrical bind of bar, from which it is con- 
jectured that a door might have been suspended. 
Also, lower down in the jambs, other holes have been 
noticed, suited to receive bars that might fasten the 
door. But we can hardly imagine that such a dunnsy 
contrivance as this should have been all the door 
that was in use about an Egyptian temple, particu- 
larly at the entrance between the great propyla; 
though it is possible that some of the great door- 
ways may never have had doors fitted to them. Some 
modern writers speak of bronze folding-doors, as one 
of the parts of an Egyptian temple, but we are not 
aware of any direct evidence for this, though the 
thing is not only possible, but very probable. Hero- 
dotus describes the doors of the temple of Belus at 
Babylon, as made of metal; bronze probably is 
meant. It is not at all unlikely that the Egyptians 
possessed the art of working in metal as early as tha 
Babylonians, or even much earlier; and they would be 
the more induced to attempt such an omametit for 
their temples as bronze doors, from the scarcity of 
wood in the country. In the description of Solomon's 
temple, a building probably of the same epoch with 
some existing temples in Egypt, we find wood was 
used in the construction of the doors. " And for the 
entering of the oracle he made doors of tdive-tree ; 
the lintel and side-posts were a fifth part of the wall. 
The two doors also were of olive-tree ; sjkI he carved 
upon them carvings of cherubims and palm-trees, and 
open flowers, and overlaid them with gold, and spread 
gold upon the cherubims and the palm-trees t." 

* Hamilton, p. 90. 

tKin^i.6, Set «h41 foltows ; »|io abpul (be foldes hiogM, 
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The pTflfii^n of seulptured i»ii3inent that covers 
pvery part of a highly finished Egyptian building, 
makes a most BtriMng characteristic difference be- 
tween the style of a Grecian temple, and one on the 
banks qf the Nile. The propyla, columns, entabla^ 
ture, the inner apartments, nay, even the very outer 
wMls> are often covered with higb'y finished reliefs, or 
y/ith figures in intaglio. But it was difterent with tern- 

fles built in the genuine Greek style, even in Egypt. 
a the room of Egyptian antiques in the Museum, ■ 
there is a noble fragment of a pprphyry column, 7 feet 
high and 8 in circumference, brought from Egypt, 
but from what part pf that country it came we do not 
ki)ow. From its regular form, however, and the ab- 
sence of any figures upon it, we must pronounce it lo 
have belonged to some building erected by the Greeks 
pr Romans after theif own models. 

There are in the Museum two specimens of the 
sculptured members of an Egyptian temple, which 
are most particularly deserving a minute examination. 
They are called frieies in the Museum Catalogue, 
andarenunfberedTl and 4. From their form, their 
dimensions, ^nd having sculptures on both sides, they 
seen) to have been the upper part of the intercolupi- 
niary waJls of a small temple. The material of both 
is the same, being a very fine grained basalt, like tlie 
two pbelisks that stand near mem. The dimensions 
ako !>ppear to agree, i^ &r as we can determii^, 
though it is somewhat difficult to measure No. 4, as 
exactly as No. 71, owing to the former being more 
dam^gefL These two pieces of stone, then, probably 
belonged tp the same building, though there is const' 
deiable difierence in their sculptures ; but this is an 
ordinary occurrence in Egyptian edifices. The chief 
dimensions of No. 71 are the following : — 
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The corref^n^ng line in No. 4 seems to be gome'- 
what more than this, about 3 feet 4 indies. The 
other dimensions are the same, or very nearly so ia 
both. 

ft. in. 
ThickoMs of stone il ban . . . . 1 3| 
Thickneii juu above cornice, where 

birds' feet begin 10 

The face of thia stone (No. 71) is beautiful^ 
polished. The lower part is slightly grooved with 
longitudinal vertical lines, thirty-nine in nmnber, which 
being sunk a little below the level of the stone, are lefl 
rather rough. Above these are four horizontal lines, 
forming the lower part of a kind of frame, in which 
we see the intaglio figure in the centre. This figure, 
which is bending on one knee, is n beautiful speci- 
men of Eg^yptian sculpture. The outline ia defined 
by an incision in the stone, all round the edges, vary- 
ing somewhat in depth, but occasionBlly being as 
much as one-sixth of an inch. The figure, which is 
thus bounded, is raised to various elevations, accord- 
ing to the artist's judgment of what waa necessaj^to 
produce the desired effect. One part of the figure 
near the navel, is at least as high as the general level 
of the stone. All through this figure the artist has 
attempted to show the prominent and rounded parts 
of the body, by giving them a greater elevation, This 
he has done with great skill in the upper part of the 
calf of the 1^ (we are speaking of its position as it 
appears in the sculpture), which is rounded and 
swollen out owing to the pressure on it from above. 
The hollow also, which, when the knee is thus bent, 
appears at a little distance from it on the outer part 
(rf'the leg, is very distinctly represented. The pro- 
jection of the eye-brow, and the eye itself, with tbe 
sinking in of the hollow chamber of the eye, have not 
been neglected. Tbe height of the figure, as it 
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Inieels, measured upwards from the bAid of the foot, 
is about 134 inches. It is naked, with the exception 
<tf a belt rouDd the waiat, and a close cap on tb« 
head, the margin of which appears to be indicated bjr 
a double projecting line running along the forehead, 
and the side 6f die head. A kind of riband streuna 
from the back part. On the forehead the sacred 
serpent, the symbol of royalty, stands erect; and the 
BKiDarch is doublkss represented m^ing an offering, 
on bended knee, to some deity, though do deity ap- 
pears on the ftce of this stone. But the meaning of 
the posture is well understood, from comparing it 
with similar figures, and Irom the conical kind of 
thing which he holds in his hand. Thb is a device 
wfai^ irequently appears on the relief, resting on the 
hand of the devotee ; or standing on a hand alone 
attached to an arm, which b a common hieroglyphic^ 
ScKnetimea there is one in each hand ; and in some 
instances it is bo exactly pointed that the tace repre- 
sents an isosceles triangle; in other instances it is 
Bomewhat rounded as in Uiis intaglio. We do not 
profess (o understand what it is intended to tepresenL 
We have been thus minute in describing-this figure, 
beeanae as a wortc of art it deserves commendation, 
both for the general outline and attitude, and the exe- 
cution of the particular parts. Above this compartment 
is ahorizont^ row of well cut hiero^ypbics, containing 
two cartouches ; and this b followed by a beautifully 
rounded moulding, succeeded by a sweeping curve 
(^parendy belonging to no geometrical figure) that 
terminates in a cornice. Resting on this cornice 
(■ee the plate) there is a row of birda' legs, pro- 
U>ly owls', but the upper part is entirely defaced. 
The flat top of tiie stoue is perfectly even, except at 
the ends, where there are two holes, which have pro- 
tiably held clamps of metal to bind the block to some 
•cUkx put of the building. Two circular holes made 
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in the cotnpartmeiit that holds the intaglio fiffut, 
run right through the stone : this ii endcntly tha 
work ^the destroyer, and not of the original BriJat 

The two carlouchfs are curiouB. One of them 
contains the same praenomen that appears on th« 
obeliik of Heliopolis i though in the Utter, the bsetl«, 
which is the second figure, has the didi lying alnuMt 
between his fore-lega, while in thie instance his leg* 
are placed at right angles to the direction just de- 
Bcrihad, The gooee, with the disk bihind it, staudB 
betweeti this praenumen and the group contaiuing the 
name. Among other figures in the second cartouche 
we have a male sphini, which is not of cobibuhi 
occurrence as an hieroglyphic In the upper and 
right-hand angle of the computment, containiog the 
intaglio figure, these eartouBhes are lepeated on a 
smaller scale ; and die name, without the prfflnotuetit 
is again repeated in this same angle on a still smaller 
scale. The sajna cartouches occur also on the oppor 
site face of this block. 

This &ce ako is sculptured, but it hss never heea 
finished and poUshed to an equal degree with th^ 
front face: the figures are often obscure, and not 
deep cut in the stone. We may trace in the central 
parts a kneeUng figure, in an attitude similar to that 
on the other side, but of smaller (fim^ions. la 
front of it is a standing figure, probably a deity, the 
head of whidi is not discerniUe, and tW whole is 
litde more than an indiflerent outline. 

There appear to be some figures on this face of a 
form that do not often occur. One is the head of a 
quadruped, mth a kind of short horn rising up rather 
nearer the end of the mout than the tap of the bead. 
It is not exactly the head of a rhinoceroa, but it resem- 
bles it sufficiently to Justify us calling it so for the 
present Along that part of ths face of tha friese, 
wbitii csrrespondi ta the aju on tha otbar side ceiu 
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lAtniiig tht osTtouchM, thert ui nght or niM Qnek 
CharactenTiHlble, of » form and style iadicBting a late 
«g«. As these Jetton do not eontain a complete word^ 
it is impossible to ascertain their exact meaning*. 

The face of the second block differs materially from 
thftt of the one described. On the upper part of the 
hack it has a series of birds in better preservation 
than those on the other stone, and on the lower part 
of the front it has similar vertical lines to those on 
the bottom of No. 71. The top of the &ce is sur- 
mounted with that ornament which some suppose to 
be derived from a series of erect serpents, though 
each member bears very little resemblance to the 
sacred reptile. Instead of having one large com- 
partment In fi^mt, the face is divided into three prin- 
cipM conipartments by vertical lines, and is filled 
inlh sculptures. One of them, a figure in a kneeBng 
posture, with the sugar-loaf in each hand, is mak- 
ing an o%ring to a deity, with two bulls' heads, 
seated on an elevated platform, and holding, in one 
hand, the long pointed Egyptian knife. In another 
compartment a figure is making an offering to a ser- 
pent, likewise placed on an elevated platform. Among 
other sculptures is one of a lion walking, in a good 
Utitude and correct outline. A camel's bead and long 
neck are also visible, to which we now direct atten- 
tion, as we shall tiave occasion hereafler to show how 
this fact bean on a deputed point in the social history 
of this animal. 

- Two cartouches, several times repeated, are Ibund 
on this stone, but itiey di^ altogether from those on 
the Other block. The second, contuning the noma, 
when read according to M. Ch&mpollion's alphabet, 
jHwiuces the letters, P, S, M, T, K ; which are sup- 

•ThByiceK!*, E, (1, i, A,V,E>,V,E?,a. Ku>( » the ending 
«( •oras word, p«riiipa 4 praptr dUm i aniw may bs I fr«gm«i]l 
of liHitMi, TtKewed, npmred. 
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posed to Tcpreseiit the name of Pgammidchus*, the 
iiing who obtained the throoe of Kgypt, according to 
the account of Herodotus, by tbe aid of Greek and 
Catian mercenaries. 

The sculptures on the back of this block, nith tbe 
exception of the birds at the top, are very indistinct ; 
and the surface of the stone, particularly near the 
lower part, is much bruised and very uneven. 

Our description of these two blocks may, by some 
readers, be thought rather tedious, but we are inclined 
to tliink they will be of a different opinion after a 
careful examinalJon of the origiuaJs. Here we have 
an opportunity of carefully studying two specimens 
of genuine Egyptian art, which, we may safely say, 
are not less than 2400 years old, and belong to that 
epoch when the Greeks were just beginning to get a, 
footing in Egypt, and Irom which the more credible 
and better attested history of tbe country dates ita 
commencement Our admiration is no less excited 
by the high state of preservation of these minute 
sculptures, tima by the correct dehneations which 
they exhibit of natural objects. It would not be easy 
to procure similar sculptures at the present day, done 
in a style superior to tbe best among them. The 
number of objects that is crowded into so small a 
space, and often lavished on parts obscurely seen, will 
serve to give some idea of the prodigious expenditure 
of labour which the religious system of the antient 
Egyptians called for. 

But if it requires so many words to give an imper-' 
feet descripUon of two small parts of a small edifice, 
what labour would it require to give any thing like 
an adequate idea, either by description or drawing, 
of the countless sculptures that adorn tix great build- 
ings of Thebes ? Months and years, say those who 

■ M. CtuunpoUioD call* him PHBuuticbiu the Semnd. Sc« 
tb« chtp. on Obcliiki. 
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have carefully esamined tbem, would not suffice to 
copy accurately a. small part of their innumerable de- 
corations. Add to this, the smooth polish of the sur- 
face, and the colouring with which many of the ceil- 
ings and the relieGi were painted — and we hardly 
know whether most to admire the vast conceptions of 
the architeot, ttUd th« ^^ntJo proportions of his 
building, or the patient Mid never-tiring spirit of the 
Kulptor and the painter. 

It would be desirable to compare the sculptures on 
the Hindoo temples with those of Egypt; but, unfor- 
tunately, we possess no work on the antient buildings 
of India that can bear a moment's comparison with 
the various splendid works on figyptian antiquities*. 
The few specimens, from which we are able to form 
a judgment, do not convey so pleasing an impression 
as the work of the artist in the valley of the Nile. 
Instead of the broad surface of the Egyptian edifices, 
the e^ct of which is not at all destroyed by their 
numerous decorations, we see in some of the Hindoo 
pagodas, as, for eaample, that at Tanjore, a mullipli- 
city of small parts which offend the eye, and tend to 
destroy the efi^ct produced by the magnitude of the 
whole mass. But we hesilate to pass a decisive 
judgment, where we have not the means of forming a 
satisfactory opiiuon. 

■ We have not had in opportunity of weing tny work on 
Hindoo irchilecture and teolpturc, which issimtUr in dttigri and 
CEtcuIioB to that of 0«u on Iha monununla of Nubii. Whether 
Ihart m uf luch worii or not, we ua Dot mbia to leirn. 
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Chaptcr VII. 

THE UONUUENTS OF LOWEK MUBU. 

Wb shall form a very inadequate conception of the 
number and variety of the antient edifices that line the 
Valley of the Nile, if we confine ourselves to that part 
of the stream which is north of the Rapids of Philv, 
where usage has in all a^es fixed the limits of the 
country called Egypt. Buildings of the same cha- 
racter as those now existing in Egypt are found 
both in the Libyan Desert and south of PhilK, in such 
numbers, and of such a magnitude as to excite our 
astonishment. In the Wady Sivah, General Minu- 
toU discovered the undoubted remains of an Egyptian 
temple, and this, combined with the warm springs, 
men^oned by antient writers, confirms the spot to be 
the Oasis of Ammon, as Major Rennell had before 
satisiactorily proved it to be from other considera- 
tions. In tiie Wady el Kha^h, the Oasis Magna of 
antiquity, (see the Map.) and near the town El Khar- 
geh, are the remains of several Egyptian temples, one 
of which is of very large dimensions. These and 
other remains of various ages, found at oOier spots in 
the desert, prove undeniably that first a people of kin- 
dred stock with the Egyptians occupied them; that 
then the Greeks found a footing there ; and finally, 
under the Romans, these fertile spots in the desert 
became military stations, and the temples were turned 
into churches by the Christians of Egypt. Herodo- 
tus tells us (iii. 26) that the Oasis Magna contained a 
tribe of Samians. This feet shows that the Greeks had 
made good use of their time since they first obt^oed a 
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footing in the country under the reign of Fsammiti- 
chus. But wherever Greeks fixed themselves, there 
they built temples ; and can we doubt that even be- 
fore the time of Herodotus there were Greek temples 
in Upper Egypt and the Oasis, which probably v^ere 
It compound of Greek and Egyptian forma ? That 
there were genuine Greek temples built in the Delta 
before the Persian conquest, we shall presently show. 
£ven the deserts of Arabia Petrfea contain remains of 
Egyptian buildings. At Sarbat el Chadem, the Jebel 
Mokaleb of Niebuhr, Rappel* found, in 1617, the re- 
mains of an Egyptian temple, consisting of small 
pillars with the quadrangular Isis-headed capital, and 
long rectangular bases, an unusual occurrence in an. 
Egyptian pillar. Theshi^of the pillars are covered 
with hieroglyphics. 

We shall devote this chapter to a brief considera- 
tion of the temples of Lower N ubia, founded principally 
on Gau's excellent work. The opinion of an architect 
is always deserving of attention when we wish to clas- 
siiy the existing monuments of acountry according to 
their style and ornaments; and particularly valuable is 
the opinion of one who has himself examined, mea- 
sured, and drawn tile edifices about which he forms 
an historical theory. Gau lays down three proposi- 
tions, which are ; 

I. That the monuments of Nubia embrace the 
whole period of Egyptian architecture. 

II. Lowet Nubia was the cradle of Egyptian ar 
chitecture. 

ill. Tiie monuments of Hindoostan are posterior 
to those of Nubia. 

The third proposition is of too debateable a nature 
to be fUlly discussed here. 
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Gmi* remark! that all the ar^Ucture of Eg^pt 
luB its typei In the buildingB of Nubia, from the tirst 
rude attempts to cut a temple in the rock, to the de- 
tached ediflces erected under the dominion of the 
Greeks and Romans. We may distinguish in the 
architectural history of this period, three great epochs: 
^-the first comprehends the temples cut in the 
ddes of the mountains ; the second, the temples which 
are detached fVom the rock-cut chambers, but retain 
the colossal masses of the primitive type ; and the 
third embraces the small eilifices of Maharraga, Gar* 
taas, Dandour, and several temples in Egypt. At the 
last epoch the solid and simple masses were replaced 
by light and easy forms. The Nubian rock-cut tem- 
ples between the first and second cataract appear to be 
the most antient, and to show those original forms, 
If hich we see imitated in E^pt. 

The most remarkable of these temples is the great 
escavation of Ipsambul, which was opened by Bel* 
zoni, the expenses of the undertaking having been 
liberally conlributed by Mr. Salt This place is about 
26 G. mites north of Wady H^fa, where the Nile 
fiows through sandstone ridges from S.W. (o N. E., 
and a small vale on the left bank recedes towards the 
west Its two faces are formed of sandstone rock, 
each of which has been cut so as to make the front of 
B temple, whose interior chambers are covered by the 
native mountainf- The front of the laiger temple, 
which feces the south-east by east, was so much encum- 
bered by the accumulated sand of cenluries, that oa 
the first sight Belzoni could discover nothing but the 
head and shoulders of one of the four colossi that de- 
corate the f^ade. The frieze or upper part was visible 
as well as the head of an enormous hawk, which the 
foterpriaing traveller conjectured to be over the door. 
■ Fiefwe. t i^ttet. AMu. p. 6eS, 
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With the aid of such wretched workmen as could be 
procured on the spot, the doorway was at last reached 
after the removal of the mass of sand that closed the 
entrance. 

" We entered," says Belzoni ", " first into a large 
pronaos, 57 feet long- and 52 wide, supported by two 
rows of square pillars (four on each side), in a line 
from the front door to the door of the sekos. Each 
pillar has a figure not unlike those of Medinet-Abou, 
finely executtS, and very little injured by time. The 
tops of their turbans reach the ceiling', which is about 
SOfeethig-h; the pillars are i^ feet square. Both 
these and the walls are covered with beautiful hiero- 
glyphics, the style of which is somewhat superior, or 
at least bolder, than that of. any others in Egypt." 
This head-dress, which Mr. Belzoni very improperly 
calls a turban, is similar to that which appears on the 
caryatid pilasters of Medinet-Abou. The temple con- 
tains, with the pronaos, fourteen different chambersf: 
a passage leads from the pronaos to a smaller chiun- 
ber, which contains four square pillars, two on each 
side. The sanctuary is 33 J feet long and 12 wide, 
with a pedestal in the centre, and at the end of it four 
cdossal sitting figures, the heads of which are in 
good preservation. " {The outside of this temple is 
magnificent. It is 117 feet wide and 86 high; (he 
height firom the top of the comke to the top of the 
door being 66 feet 6 inches, and the height of the 
door 20 feet. There are four enormous sitting co- 
lossi, the largest in Egypt or Nubia, except the great 
Bphinx at the pyramids, to which they approach in the 
proportion of near two-thirds. From the shoulder to 
the elbow they measure 15 feet 6 inches; the ears, 
3 feet 6 inches ; the face, 7 feet ; the beard, 5 feet 6 
•Page 211. 
f Qau'i Plan, f Belzgni, p. 213, 
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inches; kctobs the sboulden, 35 feet 4i]iclia; th^ 
height is about 60 feet, not including the caps, which 
are ahout ) 4 feet. There are onlj two of tbJtw co- 
loui in Bight, one is still buried under the land, and 
the other, vhich is near the door, is half &lten down, 
and buried also. On the top of the door ia a colowal 
figure of Osm 20 &et high, with two coIoEsal bierogl;- 
l£ic figures, one cm each side, looking towards it On 
the top of the temple is a cornica with hieroglyphics, 
a torus (moulding) and firieze under it Above the 
cornice is a row of sitting monkeyB, 8 feet hl^ and 9 
acroas the shoulders. They are twenty-one in num- 
bw*. This temple was nearly two-thirds buried under 
thsaand, of whiehweiemovedSlfeet befiue wecama 
totheupperpart irf'thedoor. It must have bad a verf 
fine landing place, which is now totally buried under 
the sand. It is situated under a rock about 100 feet 
above the Nile, being the south-east by east, and 
about one day and a halTs journey from die aecond 
cataract in Nubia or Wady Haifa." 

Id thesaoctuary of Ibis temple we find not a mo* 
■ohthbut a pedestal, on which HeerensupposceaBar< 
eophagus once stood, and consequently, be says, ws 
ought to ccHisider this rock-hewn place not a temple, 
but a tomb. The door of this temple has upright 
Kde poBls. 

In the sculptures we see the same hero as at Medi- 
net-Abou, with representations of battles, storming of 
fiirts, sad triumphal processionB. 

The name of Ipsambu) or Abou-sambul is rather 
puizliog. The prefiK Abou might he the Arabic 
word which we find in Medinet-Abou. Dr. Rich- 
ardscm's su^jvetion, that the name may be formed 
from such a word as Abocimpolis (supposing this 
place to be theAbDCciBofPliny},i3atleasting«niov»t 
but it is mOM pmbabk that the syllable Ptam is tbg 
■ Twenlf^wD in Oiu'i PIrW, 
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same element that we observe in'the E^^yptkn names' 
Pganunis and Psammitichus*. 

Since the discoveiies made in deciphering Egyptian 
pit^r names and titles of kings, we have, in additioa 
to die evidence of antiquity which the structure ofthese 
rock-cut temples offere, the historical evidence dedud- 
ble from the inscriptiona. The name of Ramses ap- 
pears on every part of this temple accompanied with 
the usual titles ; it appears also on numerous other 
monuments of Nubia, at Kalapsch^, Derri, Girscheh, 
and on several parts of the palaces or temples of Cam^ 
and Luxor. Though there were several sovere^is 
of the name of Ramses, it is certain that they all 
belonged to that brilliant era when the greatest monu- 
ments of Egyptian art were erected. The tomb at 
temple of Ipsambul may then be con»dered as 
coeval with some of the great Theban monumente, 
as to its present condition and the historical sculp' 
tures on its walls ; though this by no means renders 
it improbable that the beginning of this great excava- 
tion belongs to a still earlier period, and that it was 
enlarged and improved by the great conqueror whose 
name it bears. This was Ramses the Great, the Se- 
sostris of Herodotus, and Sesoosis of Diodorus, who 
is distinguished by M. ChampolUon from other kings 
of the same name by the dl&rence of his prsennmen 

The smaller rock-cut temple at Ipsambul has beeo 
more completely examined than the large one. The 
approach to it is free from sand. The front, which is 
close upon the river, and 20 feet above the pivsent 
usual level of the water, is 91 ieet long; the depth 
of the excavation, measured from the centre of the 

■IpstmbulwuDnginill; called KerkU. See Ihe Greek )•• 
acriplisn on one of tbe coloui, whicb ia coeval willi ■ king Ptam- 
milichua, moit probably (be me •llnded lo ibon.-^ruu, B, Soc 
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front to the extremity of the adytum, is 76 feet. On 
the outeide are sis colossal figures, about 30 feet 
high, hewn out of the rock, a female flgTire being 
placed on each side between two male figures. They 
are in the usual attitude of standing colossi, with 
One foot advanced before the other. The female 
figures are the same, and are supposed to represent 
leis. The male figure On the right with the horns 
on his head is the representative of Osiris. All the 
male figurea are described as having a smaller figure 
on each side, varying from four to six feet in height, 
Similar figures are said to appear on each side of the 
female statues. The doorway has upright jambs, 
and is ornamented with a broad margin of hierogly- 
phics on both sides and over the lintel. A number of 
cartouches, containing the name and prsnomen of 
Ramses the Great, are cut in numerous places on the 
Aquare border that encloses the front of the temple 
like a frame, and on the buttresses between the co- 
lossal figures. A passage leads to the pronaos, a 
room 35 feet by 36|, supported by six square pillars, 
three on each side. Can's longitudinal section (pi. 
56) shows that those pillars have Isis' heads attached 
to them, which are surmounted, like those of Den- 
derah, by another member of the pillar, the centre of 
which conlaius a kind of doorway. In other respects 
there are sevemi differences between this Isls-h^ded 
pilaster and the capitals of the Denderah pillar, 
though they belong undoubtedly to the same original 
type. The hair tluit hangs down on each side of the 
Ipsambul Isis' face does not terminate in a thick mass 
like the base of a cone, but is curled upwards and 
outwards. From the chamber of six pillars we pass 
jntb a vestibule, Which introduces us to the adytum 
or sanctuary, containing the remains of a sitting 
statue cut in the rock. 

Gau remarks " that this fa^e, though cut in the 
mountain, displays ffry djBli&ctly the general cba- 
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racter ofthe grt&l propyla, of which it presents the 
orlginaj form in bas-reUef. We easily recognise the 
outline of each of the two parts of tlie propyla with 
tlie doorway between them and the appendage of 
tlie statues, which are so cut out of tile ruck as to dif- 
fer in no respect from the colossi which at a later 
epoch were placed in front of the propyls. The in- 
terior is in good preservation with the exception of the 
statue placed in a niche in tile recess of the sanctuary, 
and it is richly adorned with painted bas-reliets. The 
principal colour of the figures is yellow ; the ceiling is 
blue (a favourite colour for Egyptian ceilings) ; a bor- 
der of three colours runs all round." 

It may be argued that if the names of Ramses oa 
the great monuments of Thebes are to be considered 
as contemporary with the building of these edifices, 
we may feirly infer that the excavation of Ipsambul 
is entirelythe work of this prince, and not of higher 
antiquity than the oldest buildings of Thebes. But 
there are still older excavations in Nubia than that of 
Ipsambul. At Derri or Derr, now the chief town of 
Lower Nubia, there is a rock-cut temple (not near 
the river), one of themdest in Nubia, and the only 
one on the east bank of the Nile, between Philte and 
this place. It has no construction in front. "*lt shows 
in its marks of age, in the imperfection of ils execu- 
tion, traces of the highest antiquity, and ofthe infancy 
ofthe art. This inlant slate is easily recognised in 
all parts of the architecture, and in the remnants 
ofthe primilive sculpture ; as, for example, the sta- 
tues with their backs to the pillars of the pronaos, 
and that in the niche of the sanctuary, which was 
part ofthe solid rock. The bas-reliefs of the interior 
walls show, on the contrary, the progress which the 
arts made in the interval between the compiencemeut 
and the completion of this excavation." It appears 
then that this, certainly one of the oldest monuments 
• Cm, p. ^ 
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of Lower Nubik, contains in itsetf a history, &nd b 
progmsiTe itnprovement in ^e decorations of a 
sacred building. We shall not then be surprised to 
find here also the name of Bamses, who was not only 
an origin^ builder, but an improver and an appro- 
priator of the labours of his piedecesBor9. The pro- 
cession of the ship is represented on the walls of the 
adytum. In this rude rock-cut temple of Derri we 
have ttie representation of the hero cutting off the 
Bri&reus' h«ul, as on the propyla of Edfou. The 
figures are considerably dama^d, and it is not pos* 
sible from the drawini^ to make out the whole of the 
details, but there is still enough to show that it is es- 
sentially the same composition as that which we have 
already described at Edfou. We shdl have occasioD 
to apeak of this ^ain when we trace it Airther up the 
river, even as far as the monuments of the antient ' 
state of Meroe. 

The temple of Girscheh is exceedingly rude, and 
shows in the style of its clumsy ornaments the infancy 
of the art of sculpum. The oldest part of this edifice 
is undoubtedly the excavation in the rock, to which a 
[Hupylon and an open court, with pillars, were after- 
wards added. Of the rock-cut chambers, the inner- 
most, which is the sanctuary, contains five groups of 
figures ; one group of four sitting figures is the up- 
permost. Tile lower groups, of three figures each, 
are standing, and consist of a female embracing a man, 
ami another figure which belongs to the group. 
Heeren conjectures that this sanctuary was in tact a 
tomb for some priest-femiljes, which is by no means 
improbable. Similar groups of figures, in a sitting 
posture, cut in the mass of the rock, are fi>und in 
the tombs of HadJai^Sebeleh, in Egypt. One of 
these groups, containing three figures, lepresents a 
man seated with a female on each side of him ; hia 
^ana. are croascd on bis breast, while the females 
o3 
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pass one erm behind the male, probably unitm^ 
their hands. This is undoubtedly a family group, 
lilie those at Girecheh. (Denon, p). 76.) Thb build- 
ing also has caryatid pilasters (Gau's section, pi. 28), 
which are similar to, but not quite the same as, those 
which we have described in the great peristyle court of 
the palace at Medinet-Abou. One of them, as it is 
represented in the drawing, does not consist of a single 
piece, like the great Egyptian works of a later period, 
but is formed of flat layers of slone, placed one above 
another, like the ordinary construction of the walls 
of a temple. Nothing can be imagined more climisy 
or devoid of grace than the legs and feet of this figure. 
■ The temple of Dandour is classed by Gau, and we 
believe vrith perfect accuracy, among those Nubian 
temples that beloi^ to the last of the three epochs of 
art, which he thinks he has discovered in the various 
styles of the antient buildings in this part of the river. 
This temple is of small dimensions. It is a paral. 
lelogram, the front of which is 21} feet, and the length 
of the side 43f; thisproportion between the widthand 
the length of the temple is very nearly what we have 
observed to be the case in some of the Greek temples. 
The building consists of a pronaos, with two pillars 
in front, and two rectangular chambers, one behind 
the other. The view just given is taken from the in- 
terior of the portico, and it ehows distinctly the simple 
construction of this part of the edifice, together with 
the doorway, which b in a line with the entrance 
of the portico; at the distance of about thirty feet. 
Part of the wall that surrounded the whole building^ 
ia still standing, and an alley appears to have led from 
~.._tl)^ gateway to the river, where there was probably a 
fl^^-of steps, of which we see distinct traces in the 
remains of some temples. The sacred buildings were 
of necessity placed near the river in Nubia, for the 
take of the ablutions of the priests, and the other 
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ceremonies of religion in which water was essen- 
tial; for diere was no room for tanks or temples 
at any great distance from the stream. In Egypt, 
on the contrary, we ollen find temples at a con- 
siderable distance from the river, but then a tank 
was necessary, and the traces of these artificial 
basins are so numerous as to leave no doubt that 
every temple not situated near the Nile must have 
been provided with one of those reservoirs for water, 
GO essential botii for the purposes of cleanliness and 
the ceremonies of the Egyptian retigioo. In India, 
where we see bo many curious points of resemblance 
in still existing institutions to the anttent ritu^ of 
Egypt, there are oflen great flights of steps leading 
down to the rivers, forming a safe and convenient ap- 
proach to the sacred stream, in which the pious Brah- 
min, while he makes his ablutions, at once discharges 
a rdigious duty, and enjoys a heftlthfiil recreation. 
Tanks are also as common near a Hindoo pagoda now 
as they once were around the temples of E^ypt 

The front view of this temple of Dandour reminds 
us of the Greek and Roman temples in antis', by 
which tennis meant a portico of round pillars flanked 
at the angle on each side by a square one, or by the 
wall of the temple being contiuued as far as the fece of 
the portico. It is true the outer lines of the ^ade of 
Dandour incline a little towards oneanotlier, aflerthe 
propylon fashion ; but still the general resemblsiice to 
a (beek temple is undeniable. Between the two pillars 
(see Oau, pi. 26) are the remnants of the doorway 
jambs : from the top of the cornice of this doorway to 
the architrave is rather more than one-third of the whole 
height of the pillare. The space between Uie pillars 
and the sides of the temple has been filled up in the 
usual style with a low wall. The mouldings on the 

■ Far an expUoitian of mt,aj irchileclural (erms necci>»7 lo 
be underiioad, Ibe reader i> referred W Ibe work on Pompeii, 
11.96, Ac. 
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h^adt of the portico are remarkably laTge, when we 
compare them with the moderate dimensionB of th« 
whole building. A profiiBioD of eculpttired figure* 
cover this poHico both outside and inside. On th« 
ceiling of the interior, which is divided into several 
parts, by lines running in the direction of the temple's 
length, we observe, in the centre compartment, the 
Egyptian vulture, with outstretched wings, holding by 
a ring in each claw, what we take to be a long knife 
or Bword. The drawing of this bird, which is one of 
the most picturesque of the Egyptian birds of prey, 
is not .very successfully executed either in Oau's ori' 
gins) plate or our copy. The vulture is ofien seen 
on the monuments of Egypt in the same attitude, as, 
fbr eicample, over a doorway at Medinet-Abou. 

It is impossible not to recognise in the pillars of 
Dandour the mixed Greek and Egyptian form. But 
we observe juxt below the capital the vertical kind of 
ttutings, which are one of the most common orna- 
ments of an Egyptian pillar; and we see also a se- 
ries of circles or hoops, one under another, which we 
have belbre noticed when speaking of the portico ctf 
Ashmounein. Again, the capital is of the Egyptian 
lotus form, at first sight reminding us also of the leafy 
decoralions of the Corinthian capital. There is a pe< 
culiarity on the front face of the de, which we have 
not happened to discover in any other temple. We 
allude to a pair of eyes, which are Cut upon it, and 
just visible over the round edges of the capital. Be* 
tween the eyes there is something shaped like Ui ellip- 
tical ring, but only the upper half is seen in the 
geometrical elevation, and what the termination is we 
cannot tell, nor what it can possibly mean. It occupies 
the place of the nose, but is as little like one aa it is 
to the mouth, or any other feature of the face. 

In the back wall of the iurthest chamber Gau dis- 
covered a secret hole made in the thickness of the 
wftll, which was probably intended to hold t 
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knd to preserve it from the barboriitna, who, at 
various periods of Egyptian history, visited Nubia 
with their fearful ravages. There is a curious story 
in Herodotus of King Rhampsinitus building a trea- 
aure-houBe, which, it is true, might have been a 
very different kind of ttiing from this, but still it was a 
stone chamber, in which the money-loving monarch 
intended to keep his wealth safe from robbers. The 
architect, with a due regard to his own interest, con- 
trived it BO that a certain stone in the outer wall should 
be moveable, and on his death-bed he left the secret 
to bis sons, who soon endeavoured to turn it to profit. 
The sequel of thii forms one c^ the longest tales of 
Herodotus, and we may perhaps say one of the least 
Taiuable of bis Egyptian gleanings. 

We have dwelt thus long on the temple of Dandour, 
because it is of importance to attain some more exact 
notions of the kind of buildings erected in the Nile 
valley, at different epochs in the history of the country. 
Instead of taking everything for genuine E^plian, 
because it is in E^ypt or Nubia, we are now enabled, 
by a more accurate classification of the monuments 
and the aid of the inscriptions, to rectily former in- 
correct notions on the subject, and, in feet, to make a 
real and valuable addition to the history of civilized 
Egypt. Between the rock-cut temples, such as those 
of Derri and Ipsambul, and the buildings of a later 
date, there was an intermediate step that ought to be 
noticed. The first architectural attempt in Nubia 
would probably be the improvement of some hole in 
the rock; or even, if the country possessed no natural 
caves for imitation, the mountains themselves would 
offer facilities for constructing a duiable habitation, 
which would be both commodious and cheap. A fur- 
ther step would be, atler having got possession of a 
hole, to extend the excavation, to fbrm several cham- 
bers separated by the native rock, and when a room 
pi largw dinMnaioss was deigned, to leave square 
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pillars for the support of the roof In the course of 
time the outer front, with Uie ioner wails and pillars, 
would receive decorations, derived both from the imi- 
tations of the natural form of the country and the his- 
torical remembrances of the nation. But what a pro- 
digious period must have elapsed between the rudest 
rock excavation, such as Derri was in its primitive 
state, and the highly finished sculptures of the great 
temple of Ipsombul. Between these two epochs it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that porticos, con- 
Structed of materials ^t from quarries, were built in 
front of the original excavations, and that propyla, 
dromi, enclosing walls, colossal statues, and all the 
other appendages of a genuine Egyptian building, 
were subsequently added. We believe there are no 
traces of any obelisks in Lower Nubia, while in Egypt 
we find this important architectural ornament in use 
from the island of Phils as far as the very borders of 
the Mediterranean sea. All the oldest temples of 
Egypt relain most distinctly the characteristic marks 
of the primitive type of an excavation in the rock. 
We trace this in the raassiveness of the construction, 
the flat roofe, the square pillars, and in the proportion 
between the diameter and the height of the irregularly 
rounded column ; for the apparent weight, and the 
real bulk of the overhanging mass ia. an excavated 
chamber, unavoidably create the impression of a huge 
body ready to fall and crush the occupants. To destroy 
or weaken the impression the archilect would make 
the height of the chamber of a suitable proportion 
to the length and breadth, and all the dimensions 
would be small. If he found it convenient to extend 
them, he would relieve the incumbent mass by leaving 
very thick and strong supports of the native rock. 
Again, in the position ofthe adytum of the constructed 
temples of £^ypt, in the care which they took to keep 
it in the most retired place near the extremity of 
the building, with a dngle entrance uid thick waUy 
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round it — we see the menifeet imitation of the rock- 
cut shrine, accessible only by one passage. 

One of the best and most antient specimens of 
Nubi&n temples, partly cut in the rock and partly 
tbrmed of constrocted propyla, Ac, is tliatof Essaboua, 
on thewestbankoflheNile,aboutlat.22''^5'. 'The 
approach from the river to the temple is by an avenue 
of sixteen sphinxes, 30 feet wide ; two colossal figures 
stand near the first pair of sphinxes, with their backs 
attached to pilasters and their faces turned to the river. 
Aflfr the sphinxes we come to the propyla, consisting 
as usual of two pyramidal moles, with a high door- 
way between, and the remains of four colossi in front 
of tbem. This is followed by an open court with 
caryatid pilasters on each ^e ; and next we come to 
the covered portico, and the sanctuary with the holy 
ship. Behind all this we find some chambers hewn 
in the rock, which must undoubtedly be considered as 
nf higher antiquity than all that lies in front of Ihem. 
This temple indeed only wants a pair of obelisks be- 
fore the propylon to make it the complete original of the 
great monuments of Thebes. There are, we believe, 
no traces below the first cataracts of such buildings as 
this at Essaboua ; for the excavated tombs of Thebes 
with their doorways are a different style of art, both 
in the whole design and the execution of the smaller 
parts. May we not then conclude with certainty, that 
the monuments of Nubia, such as Essaboua, the 
small temple of Kalapsche, and others, are of higher 
antiquity than any buildings at Thebes, which tiiem- 
selves are more antient than any others now existing 
in Egypt? 

The traces of a gradual growth in the Nubian tem- 
ples is so apparent that it cannot be denied, and it is 
a fact of too much importance to be dismissed without 
due consideration. It is the very key to the correct un- 
• Gill, pi. 42. 
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derslanding of Egyptian art, ar. ' > - ionualion iff 
any rational and coDsistent sketcb ' -m " 'lent history 
of the country. AtDebod; orl>- ■ . ■ ' '^lewestbank 
of the Nile, aboui a. dozen miles ■!■■' ' . e,thereisa 
temple which Gau considers as a ' ' . jii to Serapis 
and Isis. It is neither antient nn. :, _ .^icent. First 
we observe three gateways plac("< '■ i .> tine, through 
which we approach to a pron:!-^, v.. : h has been 
added to and placed in front of a previous construe- 
tlon t and indeed seems never to have been finished. 
This is observable in many Egyptian buildings, and 
is generally attributed to the interruption of the works 
caused by some hostile invasions. But it is equaUy 
probable that it was occasioned, in some instances, by 
the want of money to complete what was begun on 
too large a scale for the limited means of the district; 
an occurrence just as common at the present day as 
ever it could be in Egypt. This temple of Debod, 
with its incomplete pronaos, was in its origin a small 
isolated chapel, or perhaps a tomb, around which 
other buildings grew up widi the wanis of the increas- 
ing population. The same &ct is observable in the 
general history of religious edifices ; an altar, a 
chapel, or a tomb of some pious personage, was the 
kernel of a larger building. The sanctuary of Debod 
contains two granite inonohths, with niches cut in 
thetn. From the entrance to the temple an avenue 
led right down to the river, which probably was ter- 
minated by a flight of steps to answer some ef thb 
purposes aJreody mentioned, and also to form a quay 
where passengers might conveniently land. 

Another origin may be assigned to some of the 
T^ubian and Egyptian temples. On an elevation at 
Gartaas, on the west bank of the Nile, there stands a 
small temple, which the boatmen on the river suppose 
to be dedicated to a Mussulman saint, to whom, as they 
pass along the river, they pay their adoration. They 
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da this ^th respect to other temples also that stand 
near the banks of the Nile *. The boatmen in an- 
tient Egjpt formed a caste distinct from all others by 
the nature of their occupation, an4 it is reasonable to 
suppose they would have certain religious notions of 
their own, and might have patron gods to whom they 
would dedicate temples. We are not meaning to 
assert that this is an important element in the origin 
of Egyptian or Nubian sacred buildings, but still it is 
a consideration that ought not to be overlooked. 
Boatmen and seamen are necessarily a very distinct 
set of people from all others, owing to the peculiar 
habits of their life; and they are also a superstitious 
race. There is no ditference in principle between the 
Egyptian worship^ung the shrine of his deity as he 
descended along the banks of the Nile, or shot 
through the cataracts of Syene, and the boatman of 
the St. Lawrence bowing down as he passes the 
rapids of that river to the crucifixes planted qn its 
banks. In addition then to the causes already enu- 
merated, as contributing to the prosperity and popu- 
lation of antient Syene, may we not, in part, attribute 
the origin of erections on the islands of Fhilie and 
Elephantine to (he physical position of those places 
at the two extremities of the rapids, where the boat^ 
man would wish to propitiate the deity, and to claim 
his prot^ion by sonie inemprial commemorating his 
piety or his fears P 

. This little island of Philffi, to describe which com- 
pletely would require a separate essay, is one of the 
nptiest spots of Egypt in architectural beauty, and one 
pf the most instructive as to the evidence of buildings 
being raised Jn the real and the mixed Egyptian style 
at a period long alter the race of native monarchs had 
ceaseA to rule. On the propyla of the great temple 
qn this island there are some Greek inscriptions, 
which Oau copied. At tirst we should be disposed 
• Q«i, p, IS. 
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to Eay that the Greeks cut these i\.\.-'im on the 
faces of the antient buildings which i:\. ! .I'.ptJans had 
erected ; but those Greek inscriptii ms tut-i iselves are 
intersected*, and in many parts di slri)',cd by fibres 
cut upon IheTti, in the true Egyptiuu ^tyle. Theae 
sculptures then, at least, are posterior to the inscrip- 
tions, aDd prove that the native people retained their 
pecuhar style of art under the dominion of the Greek 
kings and the Roman emperors ; which, indeed, we 
are able to show from the consideration of their de- 
tached sculptures, in Ml relief, — a subject which b 
reserved for a sepunte chapter. There is no decisive 
evidence in the fiict of these Egyptian sculptures being 
cut upon the Greek inscriptions, which will show that 
the temple itself is altogether of late construction; but 
it may be so in part, as it consists of an adytum, and 
many other clumbers in the rear of the building, 
preceded by a kind of portico with propyla, and this 
^^in preceded by a large court with a row of pillars 
on each side; and again, on each side beyond these 
pillars, there is a number of small apartments. The 
two great propyls, which contain the Greek inscrip- 
tions, form the entrance to this court, and are similar 
to those represented in the view of Edfou. They are 
118 feet wide and 54 highf. Still in front of the 
lai^ propyla there b a gallery 250 feet long, with a 
row of columns on the right and left. The whole of 
this court or gallery seems of less antiquity than the 
temple ; and the columns on the right hand, which 
seem part of the edifice, appear never to have been 
completed, and are not so old as those opposite to them. 
These right-band columns serve as a corridor to a 
number of cells which lie still further to the right of 
them, and in the direction of the gallery's lengUi. 
But there is still another part of this temple that b 
deaerving of notice. To the entrance ai^e of the 
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kftrhand side of tHe gallety, there is a pseudo-perip- 
teral temple attached, but not lyin^ with itE axis in 
the same direction as that of the gallery, which ilself 
also is not in the same direction as Ihe axb of tha 
great court of the temple. The columns of this pe- 
ripteral temple are engaged in a wall to one-third of 
their heighj ; and the capitals, which are of the calyx 
or cup form, sre also surmounted with the quadruple 
Isis-headed capital ofDenderah. This column has, in 
fact, (wo capitals, above which there is an architrave 
and cornice, but no covering tp the building, which 
is hypsthral. It lias two doorways opposite to one 
another, and without lintels. 

There is a curious effect of light and shade pro- 
duced by the positron of the remains of Fhilae near 
the Tropic of Cancer. As. the sun approaches his 
northern limit and rises higher in the heavens, the 
shadows from the bold projecting cornices and mould- 
ings sink lower and lower on the broad surface of the 
walls, till at last, when the sun has obtained his great- 
est elevation, the vertical walls remmn in deep shade,- 
forming a striking contrast with the blazing bright- 
ness that is oast over every surrounding object*. 

Gau asserts that the Gideks, after their occupation 
of Egypt, never did inWrmingle their style with that 
of the country. lu this passage we believe he is 
speaking of ^culnture, but we do not admit that he is 
right even in this limited tjcceptation. He seems to 
a^low that tiutre was some architectural intermixture, 
but only jn what he calls the arrangement (la disposi- 
tion) 1 for example, therp is a small Isis temple near 
the court, of the great temple of Philoe, and another 
in the island of Elephantine which remind us of the 
Greek peripteral temples, i. e. the cella surroutided 
with columns on the four faces. These he consi- 
ders as, clear imitations of Greek buildings. But we 
m&y just as fairly say they were, buildings erected 
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hj tht Gneki with some varieties which they thought 
worth adopting Armn the native forms. It is this 
pMudo-peripteral temple of Fhilte which contsioB in 
its capitak the fonns of the lotus-leaf intermingled 
with the volutes of the Ionic column. 

But tliere b still another specimen of a very small 
Isis temple on the bland of Fhile, which is undoubt- 
edly Gieek in the arrangement of its parts. It is 
amphi-pnUyU and in ai^U, i. e. eadi lirant contains 
two round pillars placed between the rectangular abut- 
ments, in which each side of the building terminates. 
There is only a single chamber in it, about lli^ feet 
long by 8 wide, with a doorway at each end opposite 
to one another. 

Tiut this building was erected by the Greeks is 
hardly matter of doubt A conquered nation like the 
Egyptian would not adopt the architectural models of 
the conqueror, for they could not possibly know what 
they were, unless they had the opportunity of seeing 
them. But if they did see and copy diem, such 
models Aiiisthaveexisted in thecountry; andsome,at 
least, must'^ve been erected by the Greeks under the 
dynasties of the Pfok^ljues. It is however rather curious 
that with the exception ^tBs,Greek remains of Alex- 
andria, and those of Antinoe/^Cilj^h belong to the age 
of Adriau, we know of only tw&sP'" t^i"^ existing 
buildings of small dimensions, whfft were in the 
pure Greek style. It is not likely thA *^ Greeks, 
who became very numerous in Egyp(\. ^"'^ were 
found all over the country, should ererf, "» 'arge 
temples m the Thebaid or in the neighb^^ood of 
PhilE ; or if ever they did build any of a size'fropor- 
tionate to the splendid monuments of theit^ native 
country, and those of the new capital Alexandra, it is 
quite incredible that no traces of them should remain. 
We conclude then that the Grecian style is dii'tinctly 
visible in several of the moDuments of Philie, and 
that thiei art, combiocd with Egyptian ideaa, prei<cnbed 
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cert^ fiinns of buildings hitherio not seen in Egypt. 
Unless, perhaps, we suppose what is by no means 
improbable, that from the time when Amasis permitted 
the Greeks of Asia and Europe to build temples to 
Jupiter, Juno, and Apollo, at Naucratis, we may date 
the growth of a new style of architecture, indicating a 
union of Greek and Egyptian religious notions which 
would be accompanied by a corresponding character in 
the sacred buildings. But whatever opinion may be 
formed as to the intermixture of Greek and Egyptian 
forms, we know, at least, that temples dedicated to (he 
deities of the country continued to be built under the 
Ptolemies and the Roman emperors. Indeed the 
long hieroglyph ical inscription copied • from some 
part of the great temple of Phitte, and containing the 
names of a Ptolemy and Cleopatra, could hardly com- 
memorate anything Ibes than the building or the 
enlargement of this edifice. Gau found inscriptions 
on the enclosure of a temple at Gartaas in Nubia, which 
proved a building to have been erected here as late as 
the first half of the third century of our era. 

We cannot terminate this chapter better than by 
quoting the opinions of this careJtd observer on the 
general effect produced by an Egyptian temple. "The 
effect of the Egyptian temples is, in general, imposing ; 
their appearance is magnificent But this results 
more from the simplicity of their divisions than fifom 
their real magnitude. Some are of opinion that 
Egyptian architecture may fairly be blamed for being 
too massive and heavy; but to form aproper judgment 
we ought to view the monuments of Egypt in connec- 
tion with the icale of the country. We ought to see 
them surrounded by those immense deserts which, 
presenting no character but monotony and extent, still 
possess that of grandeur. In the midst of sudi locali- 
ties it was necessary that the efiect of the monuments 
should be in harmony with them i all small subdivisions 
* Enrtoo'* Excerpta, 
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would have B{^>eaFed mean. ThoeecolumnRofaneiiM'' 
iifous diaqieter, those doorways beyoiid all usual size, 
and the lofty propyla, are perfectly in unison with tha 
places which surround tl|eni< In fact, this uniformity of 
natiire explains, still better than the unchangeable rules 
of E^gyplian religion, the general resemblance in cha^ 
racter which we observe in tbp edifices of this country. 

" Besides ^he characteristic of magn^cence, tlie 
monuments of Egypt present to the Architect examples 
of beautiful arrangement and skilful symmetry. But 
there is nptbiag, in my opinion, which can be con- 
sidered as a model of taste or as a classical study ta 
the professors of architecture. An exception may per- 
haps be made in fayour of sculpture, but only so far as 
regards the art of appropnating forms burrowed from 
nature. As to Egyptian painting, it was in so low a 
condition as not tp deserve any notice as a work of art." 

If there is any part of the above extract whiidi 
would require a little modification, it is probably the 
last sentence on painting. The British Museum con- 
tains specimens well calculated to make us deny 
Gau's position in its full extent, 

We yill not follow this judicious critic, who appears 
to us to haye described so truly the leading features 
of Egyptian architecture, in his remarks on the want 
of taste which modern builders often display in their 
appropriation of antient forms. This metropolis is 
rich in such examples. Parts lyhich taken singly 
might please by the lieanty of their form and propor- 
tions, prnaments once in unison with other locaUtiea . 
and different religious ideas, minuteness of detail 
hardly visible because it is out of place, materials solid 
and durable, and magnitude more, than suSicient for. 
the most wonderful display of antient art, are somer 
times all combined to form, at enormous expense, a . 
buildiqg tl^t eyery one discovers . to be inconvenient^ , 
and no one vill venture tft call beautiftil. 
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About twenty-six geo^aphical miles south of IpBtun- 
but, is the second cataract of the Nile, linown by the 
name of Wady Halfii, N. L. 21° 50'. The enterprising 
spirit of modern travellers has passed over this re- 
mote boundary, and opened to us a new field for 
historical inquiry in the monuments of Upper Nubia. 
For here we still iind the same style of building that 
we have already described, and slill we feel impelled 
to ascend the mysterious stream, to trace the coOrse 
of arts and dvilizalion still fiirther towards their 

At Semneh, there are remains on both sides of 
the river. On the west side, a hill which overhangs 
the Nile is crowned with a smdl temple of sand- 
stone, that bears some resemblance to one on the 
island of Elephantine, being of a pseudo-peripteral 
character. The hieroglyphics are rude, and in parts 
unfinished. The sacred ship is sculptured here also 
in the interior of the temple, a symbol that we must 
not lose sight of in our ascent up the river to the 
antient Meroe. The ceiling of the chamber is painted 
blue. Notwithstanding the evidence of antiquity 
which this building is said to offer, we cannot hesitate 
in referring its present form to the same age as the 
peripteral temples of Phils. Riippel describes the 
pillars which support the front of the cella as fluted, 
and without base or capital. Another temple of 
much larger dimensions is found at Amara, on the 
east bank, but only the shafts of sis or eight pillars 
of the pronatH femain, which are of calcwreoiu stone. 
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This is an unniininoa occurrence in the antient build- 
ings of this country, which were constructed of sand- 
stone, at least in Upper Egypt, fiurckhardt* con- 
jectures this temple pf ^ii)p,r9 r^at to be of high anU- 
quity, but to be a copy of that at Philee. Riippet 
remarks tjwt in his Journal he hfts m^rk^d these pil- 
lars as being of sandstone. They are eight according 
to him, forming a double row. There are no traces 
either of a stone-roof or stone-watls about this temple. 
But the most interesting monument between the 
second and third cataracts, is the temple of Soleb, 
n'hich stands on the west bank of the river, and about 
400 yards distant from it, in lat 20° 35'. Mr. Wad- 
dingtqa is, we ttelieve, the first traveller who has 
given a description of this ediKce. "t There is an 
entrance exactly opposite the gate of the temple, oa 
each side of which two walls lead up to the remains 
of two sphinxes : one, which is grey granite, has the 
ram's head, and is six feet in length ; the other is so 
ipuch broken as to be nearly shapeless. Further on 
is the beginning of a flight of steps leading to the 
temple ; two other sphinges have been posted in tiont 
pf it, pf which there remaips a part only. The front 
of t|ie portail, which is far from perfect, is about 175 
f^t long; the width of the staircase before it, 57 feet. 
The first ohaml>er 's J02 feet 6 inches in breadth, by 
88 feet 6 inches in depth : round three sides of it, 
runs a single row of pillars, and at the farthest end 
has been a double row, making in all thirty columns, 
of which seven are still standing and per&ct; the 
diameter of their base is 5 feet 7 inches, and their 
height about 40 feet They are inscribed with hiero- 
glyphics only. The space between them and the wall 
of the temple has been covered with a roof, which is 
now fiillea in." This is evidently a peristyle court, 
•p. 50. 
t W44diD^a*i and H«nbiii;'i Tni^li, p. 2BS. 
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if its dimensions are cDirectl? ^veit, ftnd oUght not 
to be called a chamber. It is impossible from the above 
description to tnake otit the arrangement of the pil- 
lars, but the most probable one is, that tile three lines 
ef parallel columns in thta breadth of the building 
contained each eight pillars, reckoning those at the 
angles. The pillars at each side Mil then be six in 
number, ifne reckon again Uiose at the angles. The 
ivhole iiumber of thirty is thus accounHMl for. tt is 
curious that this cburt should be so similar in cha- 
racter to the great peristyle cbilrt of Medinel-AboU, 
which we haire already described. It agreea with li 
in having its width greater than ils length, in having 
a row of pillars round three sides, alid a double row 
on the fourth side, which was the one nearest to (he 
adytum of the temple. Besides this court there ttlust 
have been a second one leading out of it, Ibr the 
second chamber is described as htiving a single rbw of 
twenty-four columns around it, no ttiehtion teing lilade 
of any other, though some traces of a central row of 
columns would probably have been discovered, had 
there ever been a roof to tlds court. Mr. Wadding- 
ton describes the dimensions of the adytum as verf 
difficult to make out, as no part of the ^de-walls can 
be traced, and only a few feet of the posterior one. 
" It has, however," he says, " ClearlJ contained twelvft 
pillM^, of which thre« are still entire, etcept the capital 
of one." Buttheftictof their being twelve pillars will 
prove that this was not the adytum, but either an hy- 
postyle room, or the pronaos itself. The sculptures 
on the temple are described as being in the very best 
style, though in some parts they have been left un- 
finished. " Jupiter Aramon,'' says Mr. Waddington, 
" a{)pears twice among the ivmaining figures, and to 
hini I suppose the temple to have be«n dedicated. 
This temple aSbrds the lightest specimen I have seen 
of Ethiopian or f^yptiEui wchitecture. The saQd> 
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stone, of which most of Uie pillsn are composed. Is 
beautifully streaked with red, which gives them from 
a KtUe distance, a rich and glowing tint. The side 
and posterior walls have almost entirely disappeared, 
and the roof has everywhere fallen in ; so that there 
remains no ponderous he^M of masonry to destroy 
the effect of eleven beautiful and lofty columns. We 
seemed to be at S^este, at Phigolda, or at Sunium." 

From description only, unaccompanied with minute 
details by the pencil, it would seem impossible to form 
uiy exact idea of the relative antiquity of this temple. 
The proportion between the diameter and hei^t of the 
pillars in the peristyle court, is somewhat less than it 
would be in one of the Theb«ji columns ; especially if 
those pillars at Soleb are of the usual Egyptian form, 
growing narrower as we approach the lowest part 
of the shaft. Mr. Waddington does not make any 
other remarks on the form of the pillars, and we can 
only infer that their general appearance is more slen- 
der, and consequendy, in proportion, more elevated 
tiian that of the antient Egyptian column. Ruppel's 
description of the same remains will perhaps aid us 
in forming a more exact notion of them. 

"* About half an hoursouthof the village of Soleb, 
on the west side of the Nile, there are considerable 
remains, called by the natives Gorgaato. In all pro- 
babihty these ruins were once a royal residence, as 
die plui which can easily be made out, is altt^ether 
different from that of other Egyptian temples ; the 
entrance of this building is turned to the east, some 
few hundred steps from the Nile. All its parts fol- 
low oi)e another regularly along one axis. The front 
part is a massive wall, containing a court 192 feet 
long and 107 broad ; here there are two iion-sphinxes 
of granite, with outstretched paws, near the eotnmce. 

* BQppd, p. 81. He ui>« Freoch (eel, which may ba turned 
ialo Gnglith ntf mtrtf, by iMiog one-elevnith. 
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thi first court is terminateti by two prismittic towera 
(propyta), leading to a second court, which is about 
76 teet deep, 92 wide, and oraamented all round with 
a row of colossal pillars. On the west side a double 
row of pillars form a kind of peristyle. After this we 
come to a second court of the same width as the pre- 
ceding^, and 86 feet deep. A colonnade runs round 
its inner wall. In the north-western angle there is a 
small door, which leads to no particular chamber. 
The palace ends in a chamber 40 feet de^ and 54 wide, 
with a flat roof, once supported by twelve colossal pil- 
lars. The capitals have their decorations in imitation 
of palm-branches; and in the pillars ofboth the courts 
the type is that of trunks of palm-trees tied together, 
as ia the great temple of Luxor. There are hiero- 
glyphics on the pillars and architraves, well cut, but 
not very numerous. The whole building is much 
damaged ; of the seventy pillars which once orna- 
mented itonly nine remain, standing in different phu}«s. 
The material of all the parts b sandstone. Near the 
palace is a small mole in the Nile built of luge 
blocks of freestone." When we add to this descrip- 
tionthe &ct that the name of Ramses the Great is 
found on this temple, we obtain a probable inference 
as to its high antiquity ; and this conclusion we may 
apply to enlaige our conceptions of the extent of the 
Sesi^trid empire, and the architectural taste of its 
monarchs. Perhaps in no country of the world so 
readily as in Egypt, do we recognise the natural types 
which man has applied to the purposes of architec- 
tural use and ornament. Every traveller, whose eye 
has been accustomed to measure and compare, detects 
without any diiiicuity in the varied forms of Egyptian 
capitals and pillars, the few simple and graceful 
models which nature o%rs for imitation on the banks 
of die Nile. 
At Sesce, or Saaef, on the west bank of the Nile, 
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ftboiittwenty-twogeographicalinilesfurther south than 
Soleb, Mr. Waddington found four pillars covered 
wilh hierofrlyphics, standings amidst the ruins of & 
temple. These pillars are 18 feet in height and 5 in 
diameter, tuid formed of a hard sandslone. The 
pedestal is of a cylindrical form, such as we observa 
in some of the oldest Egyptian buildings. So great 
ft ditference in the proportions of these two columns 
would seem to indicate some difference in their age, 
which is well deserving of further examination. We 
should not omit to mention that on this part of the 
liver between Soleb and Amarah, near a place called 
Sh«ik Selim,* there are pillars with an Isis' kte on 
two sides of the capital. This particular type we have 
now found frequently repeated in Egyptian temples, 
with some variations— from the ruins of Bebekin the 
Delta, nearly as far as the 20th degree of latitude. 
We shall presently trace this fonn still higher up the 
river. RQppel considers this temple with the Isis- 
beaded capital, not to be older than the Ptolemaic 
age, judging from the style of the sculptures. We 
have not enumerated alt the remains that are found 
on either side of the Nile, below the third Nile cata- 
ract, because it is only our object to trace those forms 
of uvhitecture and sculpture which have characterized 
all the buildings of the Nile vdley; and we have said 
enough to show that as tar soudi as lat 20°, there is 
one unbroken connected chain. 

Near a little island called Tumbus (lat 19° 43'), 
and on the east bank of the Nile, RQppel observed 
the red granite show itself; and here also be saw a 
colossi statue of this material in a good Egyptian 
style. The left foot, as usual, is advanced forwards : 
the bead and face are mutilated : the hands, which 
grasp a short cylindrical staff, rest on the hips — a 
striped garment is thiovrn round the loins — bracelets 
• fiiippel, p. SO. 
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and necklaces appear as omamente. The whole height 
of the Bti^ue is 12 feet Still further up the river, 
within the limits of Dongola, Mr, Waddin^n saw 
two colossal etatues of grey granite, one 22 teet 6 
inches, and the other 23 feet 5 inches high, but 
broken at the middle. A small statue, about 5 feet 
in height, was placed in fVont of the latter. Nothing 
could be more in the true Egyptian style than figures 
of these dimensions, with a smaller one, according to 
custom, placed near them, probably for the sake of 
producing an effect by the contrast, and giving a mea- 
sure of the colossal magnitude. Another statue, with- 
out a head, and of black granite, was lying near the 
two colossi. Hierr^lyphical characters were, also 
observed on its feet, which we hope some future tra- 
veller may have the opportunity of copying. Rilppel's 
description of these statues is more minute, and, in 
some respects, different from that just given. They 
are found, he says, aboutthemiddleof the great island 
Ai^D (lat. 19° 30') Ijring in front of a temple which 
has been reduced to such a he&p of ruins by human 
violence, that it is impossible to make out the plan. 
Kach statue* is 20 feet 9 inches long, French measure, 
including the buse, which is 17 inches thick ; and the 
sculpture is in the genuine Egyptian style. 'IVse 
statues have been mutilated in several parts by vio- 
lence ; one of them has lost both his arms, and the 
other is split across the breast. 

The material is a granite containing large pieces 
of flesh-coloured feldspath, which is the predominant 
component part ; the brown mica is in the smallest 
proportion. There are no hieroglyphics on either of 
these figures. They are in the usual attitude of 
Egyptian standing colossal figures, with the left 
foot advanced, and the arms hanging down by the 

* P. 64. Boiti lbc9B figures *re cepreiented in Riipper* 
drawing. 
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side. "Hie hand is closed around a short cylindrical 
mass or straight sUck. The colossus, which has lost 
its arms, shows by the broken surface, that they were 
attached to the body just as in the other Btatue. An 
example of this we may observe in the colossal arm 
of the Museum, which belongs to the large head thnt 
stands opposite to the Memnon. The arm,. indeed, 
in this Museum specimen, by its being stretched out 
in a straight line, shows that it must have hung down 
along the body; and this is confirmed by observing 
that the inner side of it retains part of the broken 
rim which originally held it close to the whole mass. 
These colossi of Argo rest with their backs against 
a Bix-inch thick column, which runs the whole length 
of the body, to the top of the cap ; and in this, as 
well as in the ornamental parts, they resemble com- 
pletely the great statues of Egypt and Nubia, though 
they are described by Riippel as much inferior to their 
colossal brethren of tlie north, both in softness of 
expression and the degree of finish. 

These statues wear the high cap which we see so 
oflen on the caryatid pilasters of Egypt ; the sacred 
serpent rises on the forehead. A lra.ndage passes 
down the cheek on each side, holding the cap- under 
the chin, to which is attached the usual repreBenta>- 
tion of the beard. On the statue, whose arms re- 
main, we observe a bandage or ring around the upper 
part of the arm above the elbow, and also round 
the wrist. A chwn formed of large elliptical-shaped 
rings hangs round the neck ; and a kind of upper 
vest is seen on the neck fastened over the shoulders 
by straps like suspenders. The legs below the knee, 
and for a short distance above, are bare ; one of the 
statues (that without the arms) has broad bands or 
rings around the ankles. Round the loins of this 
latter figure, is a kind of shirt fastened by a belt tied 
with a knot, and one part overlapping the other. 
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Tbe ahirt on the other fi^re is in folds, of which 
one end-lappet hangs down between the thighs 
tilmost as f»r aa the knees. On the right foot of the 
last'mentioned elatue there is a small figure of 
Harpocrates standing (3^ feet high), with a long 
lack of hair hanging down the right side of his face, 
his hand on his lip, and the two ram's horns on his 
bead surmounted by a couple of the usual feather- 
like ornaments. 

The few remains of Dongola Agusa on the east 
bank of the Nile, lat. 18° 15', show that the Ciirislian 
worship was once eBlablisbed in this place. These 
granite columns and capitals, ornamented with crosses 
and lilies, mark the epoch to which this edifice 
belonged, and express, with more certainty than the 
evidence of books aione, a fact not without interest 
in tlie history of this barbarous country. 

At Mount Rarkal, which lies about three quarters of 
a mile from the right bank of the Nile, in lat. 1 S" 25', 
we find the remains of numerous buildings, some 
of which undoubtedly are of high antiquity. In the 
name of Merawe, a place not far from the remains 
of Barkal, we see the traces of the antient name 
of Meroe, but that this was not the Meroe of the an- 
tient geographers is certain. The district and town 
of Meroe lay south of the point where the main 
eastern and western branches of the Nile united, and, 
consequently, south of Merawe. Whatever antient 
site may correspond to that of Mount Barkal, it is 
certain that there was once a city here, whose remains 
prove it to be an antient establishment of priests who 
professed a kindred worship to that of Egypt. The 
temples lay between the mountain and the river. 
One* of them has been full 450 feet in length and 
159 in breadth. Two rams of granite, the emblems 

• Callliaud's Vopge it Meroe, lg23, pi. 64. contamsa plan 
o(tbigl«iDpt<i, whicb iiuppel aaya, it uot ao corrccl u hii »wa. 
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of AmmoD, lie in front of the chief entrance, and 
once probably formed part of an avenue like those 
leading' io the temple of Ammon at Thebes. 

" ITie peculiar form of Mount Barkal," says Rup- 
pel', "must have fised attention in all ages. From the 
wide plain there rises up perpendicularly on all sides, 
a mass of sandstone near 400 feet high, and about 
25 minutes in circuit. 1'he unusual shape of the 
mountain' must have become still further an object 
of curiosity, from tlie phenomena with which it is con- 
nected. The clouds, attracted from all around to this 
isolated mass, descend in fruitful showers ; and hence, 
we need hardly wonder if in antient times, it was be- 
lieved that the gods here paid visits to man, and 
held communion wilh him. Temple rose after tem- 
ple, and who can say how far many a devotee came 
to ask advice of the oracle ? Is not even the modem 
name of the place, Barkal, nothing more than a cor- 
ruption of the Greek word 'oracle?'" 

The fidelity of description which appears to charac- 
terise Ruppel, makes amends for the blunders which 
he not unfrequently commits, when he ventures to 
use a Greek or Roman word. Mis etymology of the 
name Barkal will g^n few converts, particularly 
among those who do not believe 'oracle' to be of Greek 
derivation. 

The great temple of Mount Barkal is one of the 
most striking monuments south of Wady Haifa. The 
length of its axis is near 500 feet t ; and the entrance 
is formed by two massy propyla, each about 65 
French feet long and 40 thick. A doorway, 13 feet 
wide, leads between these propyla to a spacious 
court 126 feet long, which appears to have had a 
colonnade round it. A second set of propyla, of 
the same length as the first, but only 21 feet thick, is 
• p. 86. 
f SOD feet in Ihe groDnd-pUD, ill but Tuur or five Ie«lt 
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foUoved by another court 146 feet long, terminated 
by eighteen* massive pillars, which probably once 
supported a flat stone roof. A great number of other 
chambers follow in succession, olTering altogether the 
complete plan of an Egyptian temple north of the 
cataracts of Assouan. 

In one of these chambers, the fourth dirbion of the 
temple following the line of the axis, which RGppel 
calb the adytum, though, in our opinion incorrectly, 
he found an altar of grey granite, 4 feet 9 inches 
square at the base. The sculptures have been exe- 
cuted with great care, and narrow stripes of hiero- 
glyphics run round it The centre bas-relie& on two 
sides represent two figures fastening together lotua 
stems in the form of an altar, on which there are 
K^al names enclosed in the usual shields or car-^ 
touches. 

Mr. Waddington and RQppel describe the remains 
of two temples at Mount Barkal, as partly excavated 
in the rock, and partly constructed, like those of 
GJTBcheh and Seboua. This fact can only be ex- 
plained on the supposition of these temples at Barkal 
being still older than those in Nubia, for we can 
hardly imagine, when we take all the facts together, 
that the Egyptian style of building originated in 
Nubia and spread upwards towards Abyssinia, and 
downwards into Egypt. In the Nile valley below the 
cataracts,. we obaerveil that a small temple to Typhon, 
the evil deity, is oflen found near a larger one con- 
secrated to a more beneficent object of adoration. 
There is a Typhonium near the temple of Isis, at 
Denderah, and one also near the larger temple of 
Edfou. At Barkal also we have the remains of a 
Typhonium in one of the two temples just alluded to, 
or rather the remains of a temple jointly belonging 
* Eighteen pillars in RUppel'i plan, but twenty..eigbt in hia 
detcription. 
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to In* and Typhoa. Eight of the pillars in UtB 
court of this temple have equare capitaJs with tha 
laii head*, on two sides, Eimnounted by the temple 
doorway as on the capitals at Dcnderah ; but the 
upper member of this capital diflers somewhat from 
that of Denderah, while it is exactly the same aa that 
on the square pillars of the proaaoB of I psambul. We 
may call this a temple of Typhon, becauie the fi^r« 
of this ugly deity appears several times at full length, 
forming a caryatid pilaster, and we shall presently 
notice another instance where Isis and Typhon are still 
more closely in partnership. The auulptiires in the 
adytum of this temple are in high relief, and painted 
yeUow and blue. On one of the walls, among five 
figures of deities, we recc^nise Isis and Ammon, 

East of this Typhoniumt are the ruins of a large 
building of freestone ; and still further, south-east, an 
exlensive palace made of burnt bricks. It is entirely 
destroyed , only a few of the chief walls rising about ai 
couple of feet above the h«aps of earth. It was be- 
fiwe the northern entrance of this buiUiug that Rflppel 
saw the two lions of red granile, which Lord Prudhoe 
brougl^ to England in 1S33. One of them the Qer< 
man traveller describes as being broken into several 
pieces, when he saw it. 

The following is Riippel's description of the drawing 
which be has given of one of these lions : — 

" This beautifiil lion of flesh-coloured granite, to- 
gether with its pendant, ornamented both sides of the 
entrance to a palace at fiarkal. It is altogether in 
the Greek-Egyptian style, since it was only under the 
Influence of foreign art that the sculptor allowed him- 
self to give to animals an atdtude which was not an 
immediate copy of a profile. This lion I rests on his 
^A side, with his h^ turned to the right, and the 
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paws also Ijdng on this side crosswiae. The nose, in 
proportion to the rest of the body, is rather too short : 
around the head, and extending under the chin, there 
is a kind of ruff, probably intended to express the hair 
of the mane. On the breast is a broad shield, in the 
middle of which are two hieroglyphic inscriptions, in- 
closed in rings, supposed to be names of kings. I 
have accurately copied them ; and I leave it to those 
versed in such matters to determine, from these data, 
the probable epoch to which these lions belong. The 
whole body of the lion rests on a nine-inch thick 
plinth, which under the head of the lion has rectangular 
corners, but at the back part is rounded. A border 
of hieroglyphics has surrounded the plinth, but they 
are now alU^ther illegible. The length of this lion 
is 6 feet 9 inches, and its height 3 feet 7 inches." 

As Rijppel lays no claim to be a draughtsman, we 
cannot blame him for giving the best copy that he 
could of these curious specimens of art; but his 
drawing, though it shows the attitude and general 
character of these lions, fails altogether in conveying 
an adequate idea of their merits. It makes the animal 
stiff, and sitting bolt upright on his pedestal, whereas 
he is reclining in an easy natural manner, with his 
hind quarters loose and relaxed, the leg that is visible 
being stretched out nearly parallel to the body, but 
' at some distance from it. The chest, the iiill deep 
shoulder, the expression of the ribs, and the contour 
of the back, are all strongly marked, and replete with 
energy. The animals are fleshy and muscular. Al- 
together they convey what was probably intended — ■ 
the expression of strength in a sUite of the most com- 
plete repose. 

The animal which is lying on his right side is 
better, preserved than the other about the haunches; 
the stone is more highly polished, and it is a better 
spedmeu of sculpture, though the two were, no doubt, 
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intendeil to foim a pi^r. The material is a granite, 
donlaining large pieces of red feldspath, with black 
mica and quartz. It came probably from the quar- 
ries of Tumbus, and is exactly like the material of 
the attar in the Museum, No, 2. 

The border of hieroglyphics on the plinth of that 
which Ruppel de><cribeB, is by no means altogelber 
illegible. Where the atone is not broken they can be 
made out very well. The owl is well cut, and also the 
Egyptian vulture on the front fece of the plinth, but 
the head of the latter is gone. On the flat surface of 
the upper end of the pUnth two camels' heads are out 
exactly in the style in which the; appear on the 
obelisks and on the Museum frieze. From a careful 
inspection of these sculptures, it is impossible to resist 
the impression that they belong to an early age. 
They are somewhat rude, but vigorous and es- 
preaslve. On the flat part of the plinth alluded to 
there is a cartouche perfectly distinct. It contains 
exactly the figures that appear in the pnenomen of 
the great Memnon statue, and the Museum figure of 
black breccia; but their arrangement is different. 
The disk, instead of being placed over the head of the 
seated figures, is placed over the bowl, and both of 
them are to be read before the figure. This cartouche 
is repeated on the fore part of the plinth, and also on 
the back part, with two additional figures between the 
seated deity and the disk and bowl. They are — the 
upper one perhaps the usual leaf-like representation, 
though the stem is rather too long; and the lower one, 
a semicircle resting on its diameter. It shoulii be re- 
marked, that the way in which this kind of gjanilA 
breaks renders it very difficult Co make out those 
characters that are damaged. 

The cartouches on the breast are neither of them 
correctly drawn by Ruppel, but we reserve the more 
liarticuktr esanuoatioa of them for a future chapter. 
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The lion, which is lying on his right ^de, has 
hieroglyphics only on the vertical front fiice of the 
plinth ; and several of the cartouches have been pur- 
posely damaged, which does not appear to be the case 
with the other, as far as we can judge from the parts 
that are not hrolten off. This hon also has two c&r' 
touches on his breast, but not so high up as on the 
other figure. On the plinth the same prsnomen 
occurs wliich we have described on the face of the 
phnth of the lion which is lying on his left side, but 
there are two additional figures behind the seated 
deity. Then comes the goose and disk, and then the 
name, which is hardly legible, but possibly may be 
deciphered. 

liuppel found a curious monument of antiquity 
between the pillars of the peristyle of the great temple 
nt Barkal, of which he has given two drawings: 
" T^e carefiil execution of this block of blackish 
granite shows the importance once attached to it ; but 
the whole b of so singular a form that it cannot be 
d^cribed intelligibly without a drawing. A long 
rectangular block, rounded at one end, with a pro- 
jecting border round the bottom and top, and some 
angular side-projections, serve as a basis to a foot- 
Bhaped mass. It is only by way of comparison that 
I use the term ' foot-shaped,' since the oval rounding 
where the toes should be, the strange extension on 
each aide of the heel, and the arch-formed projection 
from the end of the heel, form, both singly and col- 
lectively, something so original, that one is inclined 
to consider the whole as a fantastic design. In the 
upper part this foot-shaped block terminates in an 
elliptical surface which shows a violent fraeture." 

There are no hieroglyphic inscriptions on this stone 
except two short ones on the upper surface. Among 
these one shows itself to be the name of a king by 
its elliptictd endoeuie. The whole stone is 3 feet 
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1 inch long, and 2 feet 5 inches high. This name, 
we have no doubt, ia the same as the pnenomen on 
the Uons ; but we suspect RUppet has drawn it rather 
incorrectly. It contains the same deity seated, with 
an eye-shaped symbol over his head, and formed 
simply by two curved lines, making a small angle at 
their intersection ; below the deity the same symbol 
is repeated. There can hardly be any doubt that the 
upper ought to be the solar disk, and the lower the 
bowl. 

RQppel conjectures that this sin^ar foot at Barkal 
may have some connexion with the story of Perseus' 
sandal, as Herodotus* tells it. " The people of 
Chemmis, in the Theban nome, have a temple of 
Perseus in their city, and in it a statue of Perseus. 
They say that Perseus often shows himself to them 
above ground, (or, about the country,) and often 
within the temple ; also that one of the sandab which 
he has worn is often found, being about three feet long; 
and when this is the case all Egypt is prosperous." 

The Museum contiuns a sculptured impression of a 
human foot (No. 49), about 16 inches long, which was 
found in front of the great Spbins, and presented to 
the Museum by Captain Caviglia. The Greek cha- 
racters NEKte are cut on it. What is its precise mean- 
ing we cannot tell. Many nations can display the 
footstep of some antient deity or hero, who has left 
behind him this memorial for future ages to admire. 
Herodotust beheld with wonder the mighty trace of 
Hercules' footstep on a rock on the banks of the 
Dniester ; and modem heroes, of a somewhat different 
stamp from the warlike son of Jove, have left their 
footsteps behind for us to tread in, if we choose. 

South-west and north-west of the rock of Barkal 
there are several pyramids of small dimensions; and 
• n. 91. 
t IV. 2, This VIM abu (lirea ftit long. 
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again at a place called Nourri, on the left banlt, a few 
miles higher up the stream, there is another group 
still more numerous. Most of these pyramids are ro" 
marltable for having porticos attached to them, which 
seem to be a part of the original construction ; and 
the roofs of some of these porticos have the complete 
arch with the Veystone. We shall reserve for another 
occasion the examination of these pyramids, as well 
as others found still higher up the river. 

Our object in tracing the monuments of Nubia up 
the Nile, is to show that the style of building and the 
decorations which we call Egyptian, are much more 
widely spread than is commonly imagined. Half a 
century ago our knowledge even of the temples of 
Egypt was limited to a few ill-made drawings, from 
which no exact ideas could be formed. Now we have 
before us in the splendid French work on Egypt, in 
Gau's Nubia, and in Cailliaud"s Journey to Meroe, a 
continuous picture of those architectural remains which 
hne the banks of the Nile, from the thirty-first to the 
seventeenth degree of north latitude. The drawings 
of the last-mentioned traveller have thus extended our 
knowledge beyond the monuments of Barkal. The 
modern town of Chendi. which stands near the Nile, 
N. L. 17°, is probably near the site of the antient 
fiir-famed Ethiopian metropolis, Meroe, About sis 
leagues south of Chendi are the remains of Naga, 
one part of which are near the river, and another at 
some distance from it in the desert. At Naga, near 
the Nile, there are fragments of columns, heaps of 
bricks, and the remains of a temple with a Typho- 
nium. Of the latter building Cailliaud's drawing 
shows three pillars, which as ftir as they are seen 
above the ground are quadrangular, with a rude Isis' 
head on each side, and a figure of Typhon under it. 
The part of the ornament over the Isis' head, which in 
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the column of Denderah contains a temple'doorway, 
is occupied in this pillar of Naga, with four or five leaf- 
like ornaments standing erect side by side ; in other 
respects it most resembles the Ipsambni pillar. This 
rude Isis' column cannot be considered as posterior 
to those of Egypt or Nubia, nor as an evidence of 
the decline of art in Ethiopia which had been iiitra- 
duced from another count^. It bears upon it all the 
marks ofa primitive age; die square column resemble 
in character those in the rock-cut temples ; and the 
sculpture is not an attempt to imitate and refine upon 
the pure forms of a better age, but is a coarse and 
genuine effort of some original artist. We have thiis 
traced one of the most (»mmon of all the sacred forms 
of Egypt aa far as the antient Meroe, and whatever 
explanation we may assume of the symbolical forms of 
Egyptian sculpture, the fact is undoubted that a very 
few types multiplied and compounded, and perpetually 
repeated, enter into every part of the sacred sculpture 
of Egypt and Nubia. Isis, according to the mythblo' 
gical story, triumphed over Typhon who had murdered 
her husband Osiris ; and it is possible that this column, 
in which the head of Isis is placed above that of 
l^hon, may be symbolical of tne defeat of the mur- 
derer. 

Osiris*, according to tradition, led a colony from 
Ethiopia into Egypt, which received also from the 
parent slate the practice of deifying kings, which we 
see perpetually represented on the monuments, together 
with hieroglyplik».l writing, the usage of embalming, 
the whole sacred ritual, and " the forms of their sculp- 
tures." Could we have a better confirmation of the 
tradition than the evidence of the Isis-headed pillar 
of Naga ? But we find a distinct mention of Isis as 
one of the Ethiopian deities : — " The people above 
• Diodorui. iii. 3, 
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Meroe worship Ids and Pan, and besides them, Her- 
c|iles and Zeua (Ammon), considering these deities 
the chief benefactors of the human race." 

The other symbolical form, whose origin we trace in 
the remotest Nubian monuments, is that of Ammon ; 
aad here we can do no better than follow Professor 
Beer^n in his remarks on the state of Meroe. We 
are uqw speaking of Naga in the desert, which lies 
about gix leagues east of the Nile. There has been 
one large l^mple here and a number of smaller ones 
lyipg around it in various directions and at different 
distances. "The remains* of the principal temple show 
cjearly to what deity it was dedicated. An avenue of 
i^fn statues, in an attitude of repose, leads to an open 
portico of ten pillars, from which we proceed through 
another similar gallery to the pylon. Through this 
we advapce inlo a cilurt with eight columns, then into 
a, hall, and through a third door into the sanctuary. 
The doors, pillars, and walls of the sanctuary are of 
Hewn stone, and the other parts of brick with a coaling 
on which traces of p^nt are visible. The propjia and 
jiiUars are covered with sculptures, in a high style of 
execution. Those on both sides of tl|e doorway in 
the first pylon are T^ry remarkable. A king and 
queen, with the insignia of power, are welcomed by 
the gods; the queen is received by Ammon with the 
ram's head, the king by the same deity in a human 
fprra. Above, on the frieze, offerings are brought by 
both of them to the same gods ; below, near the base- 
ment, we see female slaves with vessels from which 
tbey are pouring water. The building is in the Egyp- 
tian style,but of small dimensions. From the entrance 
q{ the first pylon to the termination of the building is 
about 80 feet. The approach is pecuUar in having a 
double avenue of rams, both before and behind the 
portico ; and the plan of the whole building seems to 
* Heereuj Ueroe, p.409. 
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show that architecture, at tlie time when this building 
was erected, had not reached that perfection which it 
afterwards attained in the temples of Egypt." 

Another and emaller temple to the west contains 
Bome curious sculptures on each face of the propyla. 
On the lefl side* we see the hero, with the royal 
serpent on his forehead and with uplifted axe, preparing 
to cut off the heads of a number of captives, whom 
he holds in one hand by the hair : the vulture is hover- 
ing over his head. It is in fact the same figure as 
ttmt on the left wing of the propyla of ELdfou. On the 
right side a female figure, likewise of regal dignity, 
with a lai^ knife in each hand, is going to cut off the 
beads of a number of captives ; the vulture is hovering 
over her head also. Both the figures are remarkable 
for the magnificence of their dress ; and though they 
have many characteristics of Egyptian style, they are 
much thicker than the Egyptian form. The female 
particularly is remarkably large from the waist down- 
wards. The height of each figure is 1 1 feet 5^ inches. 
The sculptures near the basement of the portico show 
a series of prisoners with their hands festened behind 
them, just as we observe on the Theban monuments. 
In the reliefs of the interior we find the representations 
of the prisoners brought before thedeities. "The up- 
per f row contains the five male gods, Ammon with his 
train ; at the head is the god with the lion's head, and 
the ornament of the ram's horns; behind him, Ammon 
himself; Rt!, the sun-god; his son Phtha, and again 
Ammon with the ram's head : the lower figures are 
female, the same in number, and at the head of them 
Isis, who is holding fast the group of prisoners that 
has been presented to her. The king in the upper 
row with a train of male attendants, and. the queen in 
the lower row with a company of females, present the 
prisoners to the deities. Still more striking is the 

• CailliKud, pi. 14, 16. f Heeren, gi. 410. 
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ibllon'ing representation : — the same god with the 
]ibn's head and the ram's horns as an ornament ; but 
with two heads and four arms. This is the only 
representation of tliis kind on all the monuments with 
which I am acquainted, from the source of the Nile 
to its mouth — ^e only one also that reminds us of 
Xpdian combinations." 

The lion's head on the man's body reminds us of 
the fourth incarnation of Vishnu, whidi, together with 
«ght others, is represented on a picture in the rooms 
of the I-ondoo Royal Asiatic Society. The pair of 
ram's horns, however, is, we believe, pure Ethiopian. 
But the double head and double set of arms form 
a most striking coincidence with the representations 
of the Indian deities. We cannot agree with Heeren 
in considering these sculptures at Ufaga equal to the 
beat Egyptian specimens : they seem to us on the con 
trary, both clumsy and devoid of that delicacy which 
the oest Thebau monuments exhibit. But in the re . 
presentation of the warrior queen there is something 
peculiar to Ethiopia, which is, probably, as Heeren 
coi^ectures, a confirmation of what we learn irom the 
fragments of Ethiopian history, that the women some- 
times wen( to battle, and thcit a female was not ex- 
cluded from the throne. Among the three hundred 
and thirty sovereigns of Egypt, between Menes and 
Sesostris, Herodotus* mentions one female, whose 
name was Nitocris ; and in later days, also, we read of 
Ethiopian warrior queens t, with the title or name of 
Candace. It has been no uncommon thing in eastern 
history to find females directing the warlike operations 
of a nation ; and we may therefore venture to class 

. "II. 100. "The Mine/ «lds the hisloriin, "m the nimeDf » 
BkbjIoaUa queen." The anlient history of AsByria and Egypt is 
Mill further inverted _ aad ealangled by huth claimtnga hero. 
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the unknown queen of Naga with the names of 
Semiramis and Zenobia. 

The close connection that at several periods existed 
between Ethiopia and Egypt renders it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to come to any satis&ctory conclusion as to th« 
origin of most of the monuments in the neighbourhood 
of Naga. Theeighteen monarchs of Ethiopia, whom 
Herodotus* mentions, are all prior to the age of Sesos- 
tris, and it is no improbable hypothesis that they intro- 
duced into Egypt tile ritual of Meroe, with the worship 
of Isis and Ammon. Again, Sesostris at a later period 
conquered Ethiopia, and it is also possible that he in- 
troduced to the upper watere of the Nile those fbrms 
of architecture and sculpture which, according to some 
theories, were first adopted in Nubia. But we have 
still further evidence of a possible interchange of 
Ethiopian and Egyptian religious systems. The 
dynasty of Manethon contains three Ethiopian sove- 
reigns of Egypt — Sabakos, Seuechus, and Tirakos,' 
whose existence is continned by the testimony of the ' 
sacred records: Tirakos, or Tirhakah, was contempo- 
rary with Sennacherib. Sabakos, whom alone Hero- 
dotus was acquainted with, is said by this historian 
to have evacuated Egypt according to the command 
of an oracle — a &ct which is singularly illustrated by 
what we are told of the strict obedience which the 
kings of Ethiopia paid to the superior power of their 
hierarchy. It is possible then that during tliis Ethi- 
opian conquest of Egypt, the arts of sculpture may 
have been introduced from the lower parts of the 
Nile. But the tlirther examination of tiie localities 
Btill inclines to look for the origin at least of the Am- 
monian woiship in the monuments of Ethiopia. At 
El Me^urah, a valley in the desert, about nine 
leagues south of Chendy, there is a vaBt collection of 

• II. 100. 
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ruins consisting of eight small temples, connected by 
galleries and terraces, with a great number of small 
chambers. The circuit of these ruins is 2715 feet, 
and the whole was surrounded by a double enclosure. 
The chief temple is in the centre. 

A few hundred paces from this place are seen two 
other buildings, one to the west and another to the east. 
Near the eastern temple there are traces of a large 
tank, protected from the sand by mounds of earth all 
round it, which are probably artificial. This tank 
was doubtless intended for the use of the temples, as 
we have observed to be the case in Egypt, where the 
sacred edifice was not near enough to the river to ren- 
der the water of the Nile available for religious and 
other purposes. " *Though these ruins are so exten- 
sive, all is on a small scale, the buildings as well as the 
materials. The greatest temple is only 34 feet long : 
on the pillars are figures in the Eg>*ptian style, others 
in the same portico are fluted after the Greek fashion. 
On the basis of one I thought I detected the remains 
of a zodiac. Time and the elements which have de- 
stroyed the anljent Saba, seem to have been willing 
to spare the observatory of Meroe. Without making 
excavations it is easy lo see the whole plan of the 
building. It is surprising that in all these ruins so 
few hieroglyphics are found. Only the six pillars 
which form the portico of the central temple hava 
hieroglyphics; all the other walls are without sculp- 
tures." 

Heeren conjectures this to be the antient Ammo- 
nium, the original seat of the oratle of Jupiter Ammon, 
whence issued those religious colonies which carried 
civilization, arts, and religion from Ethiopia as far as 
the Delta and the Oasis of the Libyan Desert. This 
hypothesis so far from being irreconcilable with the 
scanty notices of luslorical tradition, is in every re- 
■Culliaud, quoted by Heeien. 
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apect conformable, so far a^ to ehow that Ethu>I»a 
was the parent of Egyptian civilization. But (n tb? 
absence of more precise information about these ruins, 
anf] through the vant of sculptures on them, we can- 
not come to any positive conclusions. 'This strange 
irregular combination of temples and chambers at 
Me^uiah seems to the German writer an additionttl 
reason for believing this to be the ori^nal site of that 
iar-famed oracle, which at last found its most hallowed 
abode in the wide pldns of Thebes, and on the 
aand-girt island of the Wady Siwah. 

But we have a story in ] 
confirm the notion of these 
being the chief residence of 
of Mero^. In Ethiopia, as 
king was bound to a most : 
gious rites, and almost every 
Bcrihed by the unchanging 
priests. But we do not Qui 
that complete subjugation in 
Meroe were held. For* 
think proper, they send ^ at 
orders for him to die. Th! 
communicated their pleasurt 
dispute their commands. ] 
generations the poor kings yi 
to the will of the priests, a,i 
death. But upder Greek inl 
order of things arose. In 1 

PtQlemy, the Ethiopians had a king Grgameues, 
who, by some chance or other, had the benefit of a 
Greek education, and was imbued with the know- 
ledge of the Greek philosophy. The hierarchy, 
which in i(s origin probably contained the first germ 
of civilization, and was the protector of commerce, 
and the friend of social life, now suSered the reverses 
till, 6, 
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justly due to its usurped and extravagant tyranny. 
The piij>il of the schools of Greece came with a band 
of soldiers to the inaccessible place*, which con- 
tained (he golden temple of the Ethiopians ; and he 
massacred all the priests. Like Jehu, the son of 
Nimshi, who slew the idolatrous servants of Baal, fay 
one vigorous effort he shook off the yoke of su- 
perstition, " and arranged things according to his 
pleasure." 

To this or to some similar event we may trace the 
introduction of Grecian art into the state of Meroe ; 
for undoubtedly both the language and the archi- 
tectural forms of this nation were, to a certain ex- 
tent, adopted by the rulers of Ethiopia during, and 
afler, the dominion of (be Ptolemies in Egypt. At 
Nagat in the desert there is a kind of porUco with 
four Greek pilasters, two arched doorways, and an 
Egyptian window between, which is surmounted 
by three winged globes one above another ; the 
whole crowned with a cornice, like that on the cap 
of the Memnon's head in the Museum. The two 
pilasters to the right have the echini of the Ionic co- 
lumn just below their capitals. 

There is a remarkable passage in Herodotus | 
which, taken in connection with what we now know 
of the monuments of Ethiopia, amounts almost to 
historical demonstration of the descent of religious 
colonies from the upper waters of the Nile. " Meroe, 
the parent city of the Ethiopians, is a lai^ city. The 

■This " inaccessible place" will agree very well with the «te 
of MecBDurib. Piofeasor Heecen, whose diligence in tracing Iha 
Ammonian worship deserves greal |>ral5e, seems lo go a Utile 
loo far in wishing tu change the wurd (or lemple (.nui) into 
(be word ibip (w£t) in Ihis passage of Diodorus, and of Straba 
(p. 823), wlio has evidently taken his account from the same 

t ciilliiiid,pl. 13. ; 11.29. 
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people iroi^hip only ZtMs and Dionysus (Atnmon 
and Osiris), and them they honour greatly. They 
hitve an oracle of Zeus ; and they make their espe- 
ditions (aipaTfvoiiiai) whenever and wherever the 
deity by his oracular answers orders them." Here we 
have a distinct tradition that the priests of Meroe 
founded colonies in obedience to the will of their 
deity ; and we have further evidence that the Anmion 
worship, which was carried down the Nile, was a 
B.impler and purer form of relig^qn than the mon- 
strous conibinations that arose below the cataracts pf 
Syene. The symbol of Ammpn with the rapi's bead 
and the procession of the sacred ship, repeated on si< 
many ninnuments of Egypt and Nubia *, are the un 
doubted evidence of at least one forin of religion 
(there might be others also) spreading aloqg the 
whole course of the Nile. By the ship we may un- 
derstand lo be indicated the progress of cplonization 
along the river, and t^itli it the diffusion of the Am- 
monian rites ; which, in conjunction with the sacred 
form of Isis, rested not from their wanderings till they 
came to the' plains of the Delta and the borders of the 
Mediterranean, where a seconii Diospolis or city of 
Ammon rpoeived the deities of Meroe. 

■ Id Oil), pi. 45, we lee the ihip painted ycUon, to repraMnt 
probably tbe gildioi. 
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Chai-ter IX. 

iNstUt TEUPi.ES, HONOI.ITH TEMPLES, &C. 

In an earlier part of this volume we alluded to cer- 
tain resemblances between the temples of India and 
Egypt, and though we think it quite unnecessary here 
to enter into a discusision on any supposed orig^ih of 
these similarities, our subject would be very imper- 
fectly illustrated without some short notice of the 
rock-cttt temples of Indian uid the magnificent pa- 
godas. 

One of the earliest monuments that attracted the 
noticfe of Europeans was the eicaTBtioh of Etephanta*, 
situated in a beautjful island of the same name, called 
by the natives Goripura, or Mountain City. This 
island is in the bay of Bombay, seven liiiles from 
Bombay castle ; it is about sis miles in circumference, 
and composed of two long hills with a. narrow valley 
between them. 

The isUnd has taken its familiar name from a co- 
lossal statue of an elephant, cut out of a detached 
mass of blackish rock unconnected with any stratum 
helow. This figure has had another on its back, which 
the old travellers call a young elephant, but which, as 
fkra^ we can Judge from the drawing of what remains 
of it, has much more probably been a tiger. The 
head and neck of this Elephant dropped off aboiit 
1814, owing toalai^e fissure that ran up through 
its back. The length of this colossal figure from the 
forehead to the toat of the tail was IS feet 3 inches, 
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and the height at the head 7 feet 4 inches. The re- 
mains of this colossus Ktand about !i50 yards to the 
right of the usual landing-place, which is towards the 
south part nf the island. 

After proceeding up the valley till the two moun- 
taios unite, we come to a narrow path, after ascend- 
ing which there is a ))eautiful prospect of the northern 
part of the island, and the opposite shores of Salsette. 
" Advancing forward and keeping to the left along 
the bend of the hill, we gradually mount to an open 
space, and come suddenly on the grand entrance of a 
magnificent temple, whose huge massy columns seem 
to give support to the whole mouniain which rises 
above it 

" The entrance into this temple, which is entirely 
hewn out of a stone resembling porphyry, is by a 
spacious front supported by two massy pillars and 
two pilasters forming three openings, under a thick 
and steep rock overhung by brushwood and wild 
shrubs. The long ranges of columns that appear 
closing in perspective on every side, the flat roof of 
solid rock that seems to be prevented from falling 
only by the massy pillars, whose capitals are pressed 
down and flattened as if by the superincumbent 
weight, the darkness that obscures the iuterior of the 
temple, which is dimly lighted only by the entrances, 
and the gloomy appearance of the gigantic stone 
figures ranged along the wall, and hewn, like the 
whole temple, out of the living' rctck, joined to the 
strange uncertainty that hangs over the history of this 
place — carry the mind back to distant periods, and 
impress it with that kind of uncertain religious awe 
with which the grander works of ages of darkness are 
generally contemplated. 

" The whole excavation consists of three principal 
parts : the great temple itself, which is in the centre, 
and two smaller chapels, one on each side of the great 
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temple. These two chapels do not come forward 
into a straight line with the front of the chief temple, 
are not perceived on approaching the temple, and are 
considerably in recess, being approached by two nar- 
row passes in the hill, one on each side of the grand 
entrance, but at some distance (torn it. Alter ad' 
vanciiig to some distance up these confined passes, 
we find each of them conduct to another front of the 
grand excavation, exactly like the principal front 
which is first seen ; all the three fronts being hol- 
lowed out of the solid rock, and each consisting of 
two huge pillars with two pilasters. The two side 
fronts are precisely opposite to each Other on the east 
and west, the grand entrance ^ing the north. The 
two winc^ of the temple are at the upper end of these 
passages, and are close by the grand excavation, but 
have no covered passage to connect them with it." 

This description of Mr. Erskine is accompanied by 
a plan from Mr. C. Daw; but even without it, the 
general disposition of the excavation will be pretty 

From the northern entrance to the extremity of 
this cave is about 130^ feet, and from the east to the 
west side 133. Twenty-six pillars, of which eight 
are broken, and sixteen pilasters, support the roof 
Neither the floor nor the roof is in the same plane, 
and consequently the height varies, being in some 
parts 17^, in others 15 feet. Two rows of pillars 
run parallel to one another from the northern en- 
trance and at right angles to it, to the extremity of 
the cavti ; and the pilasters, one of which we have 
described as standing on each side of the two front 
pillars, are followed by other pilasters and pillars also, 
forming on each side of the two rows already de- 
scribed, another row, running parallel to them up to 
the southern eitremity of the cave. The pillars on the 
east and west front, which have been described as like 

vol,. I. s 
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those Oil i\- ;i:i::h side, are also continued across the 
temple fit; i: >it to west. Thus the ranges of pillars 
form a mif.'.ir of parallel lines intersecting one 
another n li^ht angles — the pillars of the centiul 
parts bt.ii:: Cdii-idered as common to the t»o seta of 
intersecting lines. The pillars vary both in their size 
and decorations, though the difference is not sufficient 
to strike the e;e at first 

"They rise to upwards of half their height from a 
square pedestal, generally about 3 feet 5 inches each 
way, crowned at the top by a broad batidaife of the 
same shape ; above this, but divided from it by a circu- 
lar astragal and two polygonic Rllets, rises a short 
round fluted shaft, forming about a fonrth of the 
column and diminishing with a curve towards the top, 
where a circular cincture of beads bind^ round it a fillet 
composed of an ornament resembling leaves, or rather 
cusps, the lower extremity of which appears below 
the cincture, while the superior extremity rises above, 
projecting and terminating gracefiilty in a circle of 
overhanging leaves or cusps. A narrow band di- 
vides this ornament from the round fluted compressed 
cushion, which may be regarded as the capital of the 
column, and as giving it its character: its fluted form 
coalesces beautifvilly with the fluted shaft below. 
This cushion has its circumference bound by a thin 
Hatband or fillet, as if to retainit; and above sup- 
ports a square plinth, on which rests the architrave 
that slopes away on each side in scrolls connected by 
a band or riband, till it meets the large transverse 
beam of rock which connects the range of pillars." 

The whole temple of Elephanta seems to be pro- 
bably dedicated to Siva alone. All the walls are co- 
vered with reliefe (which are yet very little known for 
want of complete drawings), but are described as 
being in good proportion and producing rather a 
pleasing effect than the contrary. All Ibe sculpture 
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K&r to the l^Ddlan mythology, and as we have re- 
Qiarked, thf temple seems tu have b^n the special 
property of Siva, since he appears very frequently 
Tvith his usual attributes. In one place we see him 
as half man and half WQn>aD, with one breast and 
four hands, in oneof which he holds the snake. The 
reliefs on the walls of ttiis temple are in some cases 
raised so high that they only adhere to the main mas^ 
by their backs. 

We do not yet possess any work on Indian anti- 
quities, in which we have the great monuments of this 
people represented with such accuracy as we find in 
the best works on Egypt, fqnsequently it is impos- 
sible to discuss the character of aptient Hindoo archi- 
tecture, and to attempt a classification of it according 
to its epochs, with any chance of success. It is qot 
merely pleasing views that are sufficient for thia pur- 
pose. We want ground-plans, sections longitudinal 
and transverse, details of all the ornamenlal work, 
and accurate dimensions of the whole. It la true 
that we possess many fine views, which comprehend 
some of the details, and we are enabled by means of 
them to come much nearer some probjible conclu- 
sions than we were thirty or forty years ago. 

In Mr. Daniell's Views in India (vol, v. pi. 7) we 
haveabeautifuldrawing qf the north front of the Ele- 
phanta cave, with its overhanging trees and shrubs. 
His eighth plate is that whicn we have just given. 
" The view is t^ken near the centre of the temple 
looking westward. The space between four of the 
pillars is formed into a smsUI temple, sacred to Ma- 
hadiva (Siva), and has an entrance on each side, 
guarded by colossal figures," The position of this 
small temple is marked in Mr. Daw's plan which we 
have referred to above- " On the walls are several 
groups of figures in basso-relievo, evidently relating 
to the Hindoo mythology; many of them are of co- 
b3 
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loagal dimen^ons and well executed. To the east and 
west are small apartments, decorated also in the same 
manner. Tliis excavation is considerably elevated 
above the sea ; the floor, nevertheless, is generally 
covered with water during the monsoon season ; the 
rain being then driven in by the wind ; a circum- 
stance to wiuch pos^bly its present stale of decay ia 
chiefly owing." 

Larger* excavations of this kind are found in the 
neighbouring island of Salsette, where there is a 
Buddha temple cut in the rock, with an arched roof, 
supported by two rows of octangular plllais, with 
capitals of elephant-caryatides t ; horses and humiua 
figures are in some instances also represented on the 
capitals. The pillars, including the base and capitals, 
are about 14 feet high. Many of the pillars are 
evidently unfinished. At the extremity of the excava- 
tion is a cylindrical mass of atone, surmounted by a 
cupola-formed top, all cut out of the solid mass. 
This stone is 23 feet high and 49 in circumference, 
and supposed to cover the remains of Buddha. 
But these are for surpassed by the temples of Ellora, 
which are in the province of Hyderabad, about 
twenty miles north-west from Aurungabad the 
capita!, and 239 east of Bombay. It may be con- 
sidered as near the centre of India. Here we have 
a granite mountain, which is of an amphitheatre-form, 
completely chiselled out from top to bottom, and 
filled with innumerable temples ; the god Siva alone 
having, it is said, about twenty appropriated to him- 
self. To describe the numerous galleries and rows 
of pillars which support various chambers tying one 
above another, the steps, porticos, and bridges of lock 
over canals, also hewn out of the solid rock, would 
be impossible ; and we recommend those who have 
• See Salt'* «ci™iil,Trans»c. Bombay IJt, Soc. voL L 
t See DuieU'i Viewi, vol. v. pi. 12. 
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the opportunity to look at Daniell's designs *, which, 
incomplete as they are, and on too small a scale, will 
serve to give some idea of this wonderful place. The 
chief temple of the mountain is called Kailasati which 
is enterecl under a balcony, after which we come to an 
antechamber 138 feet wide and 88 long;, with many 
rows of pillars and adjoining chambers, which may 
have been apartments for pilgrims, or the dwellings 
of the priests. FromJ this chamber we pass through 
a great portico, and over a bridge, into a huge cham- 
ber 247 ftet long and 150 br^, in the middle of 
which the chief temple stands of one mass of rock. 
This temple itself measures 103 feet long and 56 
wide ; but its height is most surprising, for it rises 
to above 100 feet in a pyramidal form. It is hoi' 
lowed out to the height of 17 feet, and supported by 
four rows of pillars, with colossal elephants, which 
seem to bear the monstrous mass, and to give life and 
animation to the whole. From the roof of this mono- 
lith temple, which has a gallery of rock around it, 
bridges lead to other side arches, which have not yet 
been explored. This pyramidal building is covered 
with sculptures. " Upon the whole," says Sir C. 
Malet, "this temple t^s the appearance of a magni- 
ficent ikbric, the pyramidal parts of which seem to me 
to be exactly in the same Style as that of the modern 
Hindoo temples." 

The rock-cut temples of India are generally sup- 
posed to be of higher antiquity than pagodas § or 
temples, built on the surlace of the earth; but these 

* Drawings by WaJes, under tbe direclloa ot Thomas Daaiell. 
There is a[so a set of ground-pkns. 

t See gToand-plan by Malet, Asiatic R«iearcli?9, to), vi. and 

J Biihlen, i'i. 80. See Seelj, Wonders of Ellora. 
^ The word pagoda is a carmptioa of Bhagavali, "holjp 
bouse," one at the sereiol namei b; which the Hindoo temples 
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perhapB exceed, in th^r dimemioos and the finish Qf 
the several parts, even the most wonderfii) specimens 
of Egyptian art The most common form of the 
Hindoo pagodas is the pyramidal, of which one of 
the most remarkable is that of ChaJembaram, on the 
Coromandel coast, about thirty-four geographical miles 
flouth of Pondicherry, and seven from the sea. 

" The wltole temple* vrith its attached buildings 
covers an area of 1332 feet by 936, (according ta 
others 1230 feet by 960,) and is surrounded with 
a bripk wallt 30 feet high and 7 thick, round 
which there is another wall furnished with bastions, 
^he fpi)r entrances are under as many pynunids, 
ifhich, up to the top of the portal, 30 ieet in height, 
are formed of free-stone, ornamented with sculptured 
figures. Above the portal, the pyramid is biiilt of 
tiles or bricks, to the height of 150 feet, with a coat of 
cement upon it, which is covered with plates of cop- 
per, and ornaments of baked clay. On passing 
through the chief portico of the western propylsea, we 
see on the left an enormous hall with more Uian lOOQ 
pillars, which are above 36 feet high, and covered 
over with slabs of stone ; this hall might have served 
88 a gttllery for the priests to walk about in, just 
like tbe hj-postyle halls of the Egyptian temples. Jn 
the midst of these columns, and surrounded by theni, 
is a temple called that of eternity. On the right or 
south side, we see the chief temple, with hails of several 
hundred pillars at the east and west end, also sup- 
porting a flat roof of stone. The pagoda itself rests 
on a bails 360 feet long and 260 broad, and rises 
to a surprising height. It is formed of blocks of 
stone 40 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 5 thick, which 



t Tbe ouler wall is brick cased with slone : tbe iDD«r i> ill 
■lone. Tbe tour siilei are luraed leapectively Lo Ibe four ct 
dind poinU.— Meeren, Indiaj p. 74. 
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must have been brought about SOO* miles, as there 
are no stone quarries in the neig-hbourhood. The 
temple has a peristyle round it ; and thirty-six of the 
pillars, which are placed in six rows, and form the 
portico, support a roof of smooth blocks. The co- 
lumns are 30 feet hig'h, and resemble the old Ionic 
pillar. The whole pyramid surpasses in size St. 
Paul's church in London, the latter being only 474t, 
feet long and 207 wide. The roof of the pyraoiid 
bas a copper casing covered with reliefs referring to 
mythical subjects ; the gilding which was once on it 
is still visible. In the middle of the court-yard there 
is a great tank, surrounded with a gallery of pillars 
and also an enclosure round it of marble, well po- 
lished and ornamented with sculptures and arabesques. 
In the eastern part there is still another court sur- 
rounded with a wall, on the inside of which is a colon- 
nade covered with large slabs of stone. Here also 
there is a pagoda, which is but little inferior in size to 
the larger one ; but it contains only large dark cham- 
bers covered with sculptures, which have reference to 
the worship of certain deities, particulariy Vishnu. 
The interior ornaments arein harmony with the whole; 
from the nave of one of the pyramids there hang, on 
the lops of four buttresses, festoons of chains, in 
length altogether 548 feet, made of stone. Each 
garland, consisting of twenty links, is made of one 
piece of stone 60 feet long ; the links themselves are 
monstrous rings 32 inches in circumference, and 
polished as smooth as glass. One chain is broken, 
and hangs down from the pillar. In the neighbourhood 
of the pagodas there lu'e usually tanks and basins 
lined with cement, or buildings attached for the pur- 
pose of lodging pilgrims who come from a distance, 

• 50 meilcD. 

I Theie dimeusioua are not enact, c!cn making altowance for 
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It is, liowe¥er, pfteo the case that the adjoioing build- 
ipgs, as well as the external ornanients in geaeral, are 
ill trad taste, and the work of a later age than tlie 
pagoda itself." 

Some of the most striking points of resemblance be- 
tneen a Hindoo and an Egyptian temple may be de- 
duced from a comparison of this description with what 
we have said about the sacred buildings of £^pt. 
The pyramidal entrances of the Indian pagodas* are 
analogous to the Egyptian propyla, wl^ile the large 
pillared rooms which support a flat roof of stone, are 
found frequently in the temples of both countries, 
Among the numerous divisions of the excavations of 
EUora there is an upper story of the Dcuavalara, or 
the temple of Vishnu's incarnations, the roof of which 
is s\ipported by sixty-four square based pillars, eight 
in each row. This chamber is about 100 feet wide, 
and somewhat deeper, and as to general design may 
be compared with the excavated chambers of Egypt, 
which are supported by square columns. The massy 
materials, the dark chambers, and the walls covered 
with highly wrought sculptures ; and the tanks near 
the temples, with their enclosure of stone, and the 
steps for the pilgrims, are also equally characteristic 
of a pagoda ^nd an Egyptian temple, To this we 
may add the high thick wall, of a rectangular form, 
carried all round the sacred spot ; it is, however, prin- 
cipally the massy structure of these surrounding walls 
woich forms the point of comparison, as Greek temples 
also had a wall enclosing the sacred ground, and the 
temples and churches of all countries are as a genera] 
rule separated from unhallowed ground, if not by 
strong walls, at least by sonie mark which determines 
the extent of the sacred precincts. Yet there is a fui^ 
ther resemblance worth noticing between some of 
these Hindoo pagodas, and the great temple of Phtha 
* Hee Duiiell'i View of Madura, in the Cmcoatic. 
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at Memphis. The Egyptian temple had four chief 
entrances, or propyla, turned to the four cardintll 
points of the compass ; which is also the case with 
the pagoda of Chalembaram, with another at Siringatn, 
and probably others also. The pagoda of Chalem- 
baram, according to Indian tradition, is one of the 
oldest in their country, and this opinion is confirmed 
by the appearance of the principal temple contained 
within the walls ; but other parts, such as the pyra- 
midal entrances, the highly finished sculptures, and 
the chain festoons, must be the work of ^ later date. 
It seems probable then that this enormous religious 
edifice was the growth of many ages, each adding 
something to enlarge and perfect the worli of former 

It is rather hazardous to point out minor resenl- 
blances between Egyptian and Hindoo buildings, 
when the latter are so imperfectly represented. But 
one of Daniell's views (v. SI) has a Hindoo temple 
in the back ground, which has a Very Egyptian ap- 
pearance. It is near Mavalipuram. There are four 
pillars in front, the two extreme ones occupying the 
angles, and having behind them, in a right angle with 
the first row, three other pillars (one may be a 
pilaster). Thus the front row and the side rows form 
a portico, which is covered over with flat stones, ex- 
actly in the Egyptian fiishion. In the centre of the 
wall, at the badt part of the portico, there appears to 
be a door. 

Among the oldest pagodas are those of Devagiri 
(God's mountain), otherwise called Dowlutabad, in 
the neighbourhood of Eilora. There are three of a 
pyramidal form, without sculptures, and each sur- 
mounted by Siva's trident But one of the finest 
specimetis in India is the 'Great Pagoda at Tanjore, 
(Vol. ii. No. 24, in Daniell's Drawings,) which isde- 
* Fram ihe dctcription Mcowptuiyigg the pbUea,^ 
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dicated to the god Siva. It is considered tlie most 
magniticent in the Tatijore dominions, and indeed is 
the finest specimen of the pyramidal temple in all 
India. It is resorted to by vast multitudes on days 
of public festival. Although this building is of a form 
that occurs frequently in the Deccan (the southern part 
of the peninsula), it differs materially both with re- 
gard to the style of its external decoration, and the 
form of its termination at the top. It is about 200 
feet in height, and stands within an area enclosed 
by high walls, the top of which, along their whole 
extent, is decorated in the usual manner, with bulls 
sScred to the divinity, to whose service tbe temple is 
devoted. The interior contains a chamber or hall 
that has no light except from lamps. It is unfor- 
timale that we do not yet possess drawings of the 
Hindoobuildings, accompanied by plans of such acha- 
racter, that their accuracy should be above all question. 
Daniell's view, thovigh very beautiful, differs consi- 
derably from that by Hodges, in Maurice's Hindoo- 
slan, and possibly may have received some little em- 
bellishments*. The striking resemblance between the 
main part of the Tanjore pagoda and the form of a 
pyramid has led to various conjectures, and to a com- 
parison between it and the tower of Belus at Baby- 
lon. When we come to treat of the pyramids of 
Egypt we shall discuss more fully the various build- 
ings of this class that are found in different parts of 
the globe. 

Huildings of this shape are found 
island of Ramiaseram, between Cey 
ncnt of India. The chief pagoda 
ofa truncated pyramid, and remini 
the similarly constructed propyla 
outer side of this pagoda has been pi 
tice, it should be remarked, com moi 

■ \alenlig, i. 350. 
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and HiodoGB, both of wham alio were in the tubii of 
plastering the walls on which reliefs were to be exe* 
euted. 

But later discoreriei have made known to ua 
buildings, in the interior even of Java, possessing the 
tame characteristics as some of the Hindoo templea. 
" * The interior of the island, particularly the south 
east part, is rich in monutnenLs of Indian architecture 
and sculpture, which not only prove that these arls 
were once diffused here, but were raised to a height 
of peifection scarcely known on the continent. All 
tiiese monuments belong to the class of constructed 
buildings : escavated temples are not found, so &r as 
we yet know. Tlie largest edifices are at Branbanan, 
very neaf the centre of the island. Five parallelo- 
grama, each larger one including the next smaller, 
qontain no less than two hundred and ninety-six little 
temples or chapeis, The principal temple has the 
pyramidal form, and before its entrance there are 
atatues of colossal sise like watchmen. The whole 
was without doubt dedicated to the Brahtnanical wor- 
ship, and reminds us, in its plan, of the pagodas of 
Siringam, with t^eir sevenfold enclosure. Whether 
there are any certain traces of Buddhaf worship in 
Java, particularly at Boro-Bodo, ia still doubliul." 
This sevenfold endosure reminds us also of the seven 
encloeures pf Echatana, described by Herodotus, 
There does not, however, appear to ba any resem' 
blanc« between the pillars of an Egyptian and a 
Hindoo temple, which are among the most charat^ 
terjstic marks of the fanner, and cannot readily be 
confounded with those of any other country. Asfar 
as we can judge from Danielt's aketches, the pilhtrs 
of a Hindoo temple are generally angular, and the 
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capitals seem hardly referable to any ^neral forms, or 
to admit of complete classification. 

Among the works of art and unwearied labour to 
which the religious system of the Egyptians gave 
rise, we must not omit to mention monolith temples. 
A monolith temple properly means a temple with a 
singlechamber in it, cut out of one piece of rock. In 
this sense the temple of f psambul, had it only a single 
apartment, might be called a monolith temple, as well 
as the great chapel at Ellora, which we have already 
spoken of in our short notice of those wonderful 
Indian excavations. But the Egyptian temples, pro- 
perly called monoliths, were chambers generally of 
moderate dimensions, cut in a moss of rock, which 
was then transported from the quarry to the precincts, 
or into the interior of some temple. The smaller 
monoliths were placed in the sanctuary. It is not 
then so much the magnitude of most Egyptian mono- 
lith temples which causes our surprise, as the im- 
mense labour of removing masses so large from the 
quarries of Syene, as far as the Delia. The follow- 
ing description of the monolith of Amasis, will beat 
explain what the term properly means. 

" Amasis* brought a monohth from Elephantine, 
in the conveyanceof which he employed two thousand 
men, boatmen of the Nile, for the space of three tiill 
years. The length of this monolith, measured along 
the roof, on the outside, is 31J^ feet (Greek), the 
breadth 21, and the height 12. The length of the 
chamber in the interior is 28^ feet, the breadth 18, 
and the height 7^. The monolith lies near the 
entrance of the sacred place, for it was never actually 
taken into it, owing, as they say, to the follow- 
ing reason: — The architect one day, o-s they were 
moving the thing along, uttered a deep groan ; for 
he was wearied with the length of Ume which he had 

* Herod, a. Ub. 
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been employed at tbia work, Amagia, they say, 
being induced by this to reflect a Ultle on the matUr, 
would not let them move the maas any further. But 
there ia annther story about it to this eSect ; that one 
of the men who helped to manage the levers itad rollers 
WM crushed by the monolith, and (hat this was ttia 
csuse of its not being conveyed any fiirther." The 
wlid contents of this monolith, supposing the ecterior 
find interior sides to be vertical, would be* about 
4124^ cubical feet, deducting from the whole solid 
contents, the mass of the excavated part Th« 
weight then would be about 682,150 avoirdupois 
pounds, or 304 tons lOcwt. Uqrs. Htbs., estimating 
tile specitic gravity of red Egyptian granite at 2.654, 
that of water being unity. This waa a considerable 
mass to carry about six hundred miles, though it ia 
inferior in weight to the larger obelisks. 

The great Indian monolitli temples were cut out of 
the solid rock on the spot, and left to stand in their 
original position. fUn the Coromandel coast, about 
twenty-five geographical miles from Madras, is Mava^ 
lipuram, or more correctly Mah&balipuram, the city of 
the great BaU, which contains seven monohth pago- 
das, of which oidy one at present is on dry land, the 
Other sii being visible at low water, rising up like 
rooks, and extending a considerable way into the sea, 
" Every building of this enormous town, whose re- 
mains are spread about the valley to the extent of 

■ W* faave uiumed Iha Qraek foot is equal to the English, 
auc object being merely lo giia Ihe reader an appcoxiniiM idea 
of the magnitude of Ihls moDolilh. 

t BdhUu, vDl.ii. p.8l. lu an appendix he refers to IheAsialic 
Trans, vol. 11. p. 258, when it appears from (be latest examinailon 
efthiicoait, thallheficlof Iha laa having destroyed any pagodai 
ildeniad. Tlie tradition of the great Bali is said (o rarer rather 
to a place od the Malabar coail. The real name of these re- 
mains an the Coromandel coast, is said to ba JUaMntaiaifmram, 
or tha city of- the great Dioun tain.— Sea l<ord Vilaotla, lol. 1. 
P. 380. 

I3 
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twelve miles, was hewn out of the rock, and then the 
interior of each was chiselled out ; occasionally a 
blocit of stone was put in to make up for any defect. 
A whole mountain in fact was cut up to make 
temples, palaces, and houses ; and single masses of 
Toclt were- formed into groupes of animals and mytho- 
logical figures, mostly referring to the worship of 
Siva, but occasionally also to Vishnu and his Ava- 
taras (incarnations). The completion of the princi- 
pal temple seems to have been stopped by some phy- 
sical cause, for a great rent passes from the top of it 
right down to the ground. Perhaps an earthquake 
may have brought in the sea, and destroyed this city 
of giants." 

Vol. V. plate 1, of Daniell's Views, contains a view 
of the sculptured rocks at Mavalipuram. " *This view 
is a representation of several rocks which have been 
wrought by the Hindoos into curious architectural 
forms on the outside, and in the lower part excavated 
ibr the purpose of religious worship. These rocks 
are of very hard coarse granite ; nevertheless the 
ornamental parts appear to have been executed with 
a considerable degree of skill, which is very evident 
on the western aide, being there sheltered from the 
corroding effect of the sea air. A lion and an ele- 
phant appear in the centre ; the former is muchlai^r 
than nature, but of inferior art to some others in the 
neighbourhood : the latter is about the natural size ; 
it is well designed, and the character of the animal 
strongly expressed.'' Unfortunately we iiave only 
two plates of these curious remains : pi. 2 is the 
entrance of an excavated Hindoo temple at Mava- ■ 
lipuram. " This rock, like the former, is of coarse 
granite ; the excavation consists of one large apart- 
ment, of an oblong form, having a small temple at- 
tached to the side opposite the entrance. The roof 
• DutielL 
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is supported on the sides and front by a double range 
of columns, all curiously, and not inelegantly, formed 
of the natural rock. Those on the outside are com- 
posed of a lion, sitting' on a double plinth, forming 
the lower part of the shaft, which rising octagonally 
and tapering, terminates in a capital, consistin!; of 
three men on horseback supporting the cornice, above 
which are small ornamental temples in basso-relievo." 
To the right of this rock-cut temple the rocks are 
sculptured with figures of men and animals, such as 
elephants, lions, some in repose, but most of them in 
motion. Some of these figures are said to be well 
executed ; but we must wait for a Can to visit them, 
before we shall be able to form any just estimate of 
them from drawings. 

Ic is conjectured that these colossal remains of 
Mahabalipuram, which are i^ndoubtedly of high anti- 
quity, and could only be accomplished in a long series 
of ages, may be the site of a trading town, which 
Ptolemy speaks of in his seventh book, under the 
name of Maiiarpha. 

None of the very largest specimens of Egyptian 
monolith temples are now found, having most pro- 
bably been destroyed by the barbarians who have oc- 
cupied Egypt since it ceased to belong to the eastern 
empire. But a specimen of considerable dimensions 
Still remains where we should perhaps least expect to 
find one, at a place in the Delta, called Tel ef^nai, 
or the hill of Tmai, the antieut Thmouis. This was 
never a city of any great importance, though we find 
the Nome of which it was Ihe capital, mentioned by 
Herodotus* as one of the military divisions of lower 
Egypt. In Mr. Burton's Escerpta Hieroglyphica we 
have a drawing of this interesting relic of antiquity, 
which, on the whole, agrees very well with the de- 
aciiptiou and drawiDg in Lord Vfjenlih's bookf, who, 
• II. 166. t lord V«UDti>,iii. 430. 
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we believe, iras the firat traveller to notice it. The 
material is a red granite tiighly polished, 23 feet 
4 inches high, 13 feet *j inches brtmd in the tront, 
and 11 feet 3 inches deep on the outside. According 
to Mr. Burten's drawing, which presents a full front 
view, the lace of the monolith is strictly rectangular, 
as well as the doorway or chunber excavated io it, 
except that the upper part of the doorway is cut 
into the Ibrra of an arch. Lord Valentia's, which 
is a haif-side view, showE that the whole chamber 
has its interior roof cut out into a curve. The cham- 
ber is described as being 8 feet 8 inches broad and 9 
feet 2 inchesdeep. The whole stands on a pedestal of 
the same material, about 6i^ feet high, (according to 
Mr. Burton's drawing — supposing Lord Valentia's 
dimensions of the upper part to be exact,) which 
again rests on two layers of stones one above the 
other, and, together, a foot or two higher than th« 
granite block above them. Another layer of stones 
appears from the drawing to be under the two just 
mentioned; all together, probably, forming part of 
the Gtepa which, we may presume, once led to the 
doorway. Lord ValentJa makes the whole height, 
including pedestal and the two layers, 34 feet 7 
inches, which does not agree with Mr. Burton's pro- 
portions of the tower parts. There b a large crack 
behind running down the back, one also on each 
side, and apparently another in the front over the 
arch of the doorway. This may have been caused 
by the earthquakes which have occasionally visited 
the Delta; and which, at one visitation, threw down 
an obelisk at Heliopolis according to the testimony 
of Abd-allatif. The top of the monoUth is not flat, 
but elevated to a point in the centre, as Ixird Va- 
lentia and his fellow-travellers found when viewing 
it at a distance. This pyramidal top is also repre- 
sented in Mr, Burton's drawing, and its height, ac- 
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cording^ to the French, is about 11-^'^ inches. An ele- 
vation of this monolith is given in the Egypte (v. pi. 
29), according' to which the whole height, including 
the supports, is 36 English feet, and the height of 
the raonohth itself, 23 feet 6}^ inches. 

In both drawings (Lord Valentia's and Mr. Bur- 
ton's) there appears a kind of bar attached to the 
back of the chamber, and rather more than half way 
up it, running across in a horizontal direction ^ this 
is probably a part of the material that has been left, 
either to strengthen the monolith or for some other 
purpose, which we cannot conjecture. The front has 
had a border of hieroglyphics round it, part of which 
Mr. Burton has been able to give in his drawing, 
though it is s^d, in the short description accompany- 
ing the French plate, that " they ate very much 
efl^ced, and for that reason could not be copied." 
There is nothing peculiar in their form. Over the 
Jintel there ia one cartouche, consisting of three 
figures, which are — a disk of the sun, a water pitcher 
with a handle of the usual form, and another water 
pitcher without a handle, but with two straight pro- 
jections on the upper part of it, which might serve 
to hold it by. We have not hithertu been able to 
find this cartouche any where else except on a tablet 
in the Cosseir road, of which Mr. Burton has also 
given an exceedingly dear and distinct drawing — 
somewhat different in its execution from the clumsy 
and almost unintelligible hieroglyphic forms in the 
last edition of Champollion'sPrt?cis. 

The monolith of Tel et Tmai stands in a kind of 
enclosure, which has once had a wall. Blocks of 
various forms are seen around it in the drawing, some 
of which may possibly belong to two similar mono- 
liths which it is conjectured were placed on each side 
of it. In an adjoining enclosed area there are large 
blocits of granite, one of wjiich bearB the figure of a 
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ram with four homa. " *Two, nhich were visiblcr 
were long and twisted, divei^ng horizontally from 
tile (op of the forehead : a third was shorter, a little 
curved, perfectly smooth, and lying close to the &ce ; 
the fourth was coucealed." llie same head with a 
double set of horns is found among the Bculptures of 
Carnak, and is one of the forms under which Ammou 
is represented. 

It will be seen, by comparing the dimensions of the 
Thmouis monoUth with that of AmasJs, that the pro- 
portions of the two were very di&rent ; the longest 
line in that of Amasis being the horizontal depth of 
the stone, and in that of Thmouis the vertical heig'ht. 
The latter agrees in its form and proportions much 
more nearly with the small monolith which Denoa 
found in the great temple of Phile. — (See pi. 41-) 

A monoUth temple, like that of Amasis, was as 
valuable as a small stone quarry, and that such re- 
mains were used by the Arabs for building purposes, 
we may learn from the following account of Abd~ 
allatif, and Makrizi, another Arab writer: — 

"tThe most marvellous thing in the ruins of 
Memphis is the gTten ckamber. It is made of a 
single stone 9 cubits high, 8 long, and 7 broad. la 
the middle of this atone a niche or hole is hollowed 
out, which leaves two cubits of thickness for the sides, 
as well as for the top and bottom. All the rest forms 
the interior capacity of the chamber. It is quit* 
covered both outside and inside with sculptures en 
crevj: (intaglios) and in relief. On the outside is 
the figure of the sun in the east, and a great number 
of stars, spheres, men, and animals. The men are 
represented in different attitudes, some stationary, 
others moving; some have their dresses tucked up 
to allow them to work, others carry materials, and 
lastly, we see some giving orders. It is evident that 
• Lord V^lentik t Q« Sacy, UunlaX. p. 18S, 
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these representations refer to Important things, re- 
markable actions, and represent under emblems very 
profound secrets. It is also clear, that all this has 
not been done for mere amusement, and that such 
efforts of art have not had ornament only for their 
object This niche was firmly fixed on supports of 
massy granite, and placed in a magnificent temple 
constructed of enormous stones put together frith the 
most perfect art." 

Another Arab writer speaks of seeing this mono- 
lith in the palace of the Pharaoh who was Contem- 
forary with Mosa : he describes it as being as green 
as myrtle, with stars and celestial spheres upon it. 

Makrizi, speaking of the same monolith, adds some 
other curious particulars. " There was at Memphis 
a house (chamber) of that hard granite, which iron 
cannot cut. It was formed of a single stone, and on 
it there was sculpture and writing. On the front, 
over the entrance, there were figures of serpents pre- 
senting their breasts. This stone was of such a 
weight, that several thousand men together could 
not move it. The Emir Se!f-eddin Schdkhou Omari 
broke this green chamber about the year 750 of the 
Hegira (a. d. 1349), and you may see pieces of it 
in the convent which he founded, and in the jamy 
(mosque) which he caused to be built in the quarter 
of the SabKans outside of Cairo." 

It is evident that Makrizi, when he speaks of the 
serpents, ia describing the winged globe over the 
doorway. This monolith was probably made of a 
n>ecie3 of green granite, which is sometimes con- 
ionnded with green porphyry. 

M. Denon found two monoliths of small dimen- 
sions in the island of Phils, both of them in the great 
temple, and placed respectively at the eitremity of 
two adjoining sanctuaries. (See pi. 41.) The di- 
mensioos of one of them are 6 feet 9 inches in 

,^_... Google 
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beig-ht *, 2 feet 8 inches wide, and 3 feet 5 indiea 
deep. The material is granite. Three winged globes, 
one above another, decorate the architrave of the 
doorway ; the frieze and cornice are ornamented with 
a series of serpents erect; the holes in which the 
hinges of the door were fastened are still visible, from 
which we may conclude with Denon, that these mo- 
noliths, sometimes at least, were made to hold some- 
thing, either the sacred utensils or some sacred ani- 
mal. And this notion is certainly confirmed by the 
representations given by Denon, (pi. 125,) taken 
from the linen of a mummy, in one of which we Gee 
the bird itself in its monolith chamber, and a grating 
attached to the doorway. Several other sketches 
of the monolith chambers are given, all tending to 
show that, occasionally at least, such was the uae to 
which these little temples were appropriated. 

Mr. Hamilton f found at Gau Kebir, at the fiirthest 
extremity of the temple, a monolith chamber of the 
Eame character as those which Denon describes. It 
had a pyramidal top, and measured 13 feet in height 
and 9 in width at the base. Within were sculptured 
hawks and foxes, with priests presenting ofterii^a 
to them, and the same ornaments on the door- 
way as are seen on the entrances to the great tem- 
ples. Mr. Hamilton conjectures that this monolith 
was intended to hold some sacred animal. Its form 
(the pyramidal top) may be compared with that in the 
Kailasa at Ellora. 

All tile specimens of art of this description are in- 
significant when compared witli the great monolith 
of Amasis already described, or with anotlier half- 
kind of monolith which Herodotus (ii. 155) saw 
within the temeiws (sacred enclosure) of Bnto in the 
Delta. This latter had its four perpendicular sides 
formed of a single stone. Each side was of eqiml <^ 
* French metau re. fp. 26~. 
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menrionB, 60 fret in length and 60 in height. Tfaa 
loofwas formed of another singlestoae which covered 
the whole, and projecled six feet beyond the ed^e of the 
Tertical waits. This monolith would present a face as 
hifge as would be formed by three adjoining houses, 
each of 20 feet front^;e, and raised to the height 
vT fiO feet, which is considerably above the ordinuy 
elevation of three-story houses. The stone that 
covered the roof was 72 feet square, which would 
give an area of 51S4 square feet, a space nearly 
equal to half the area of St. Martin's church. Enor- 
mous as these dimensions may seem, we may almost 
believe that Herodotus has not exa^erated them when 
we look on the two great colossi suited on the plain 
of Thebes. 

Before we leave the subject of monoliths, it will be 
Tvorth while to notice a curious resemblance between 
a piece of Egyptian antiquity and the immoveable 
rock-cut monoJitiis of Mahabalipuram. At £1 Modn, 
s place on the east bank of the Nile (latitude 28° bff), 
Mr. Hamilton discovered within an enclosure 70 
feet square, an insulated rock apparently excavated 
into the form of an Egyptian temple, with outer and 
inner doorways resembling those of a regular temple, 
jBurmounted by the globe and serpents. Mr. Hamilton 
remarks that this is the only instance that he had seen 
in Egypt of a rock excavated for religious worship. 
In Nubia temples excavated in the mountain rock are 
not uncommon, but the fact of this at Modn standing 
aionr, gives it a striking resemblance to the Hindoo 
pagodas already described. 

If we possessed complete and accurate drawings of 
all the great Hindoo monuments, we might possibly 
succeed in classifying them according to their age and 
character ; but, in the absence of such aids, we can- 
not go further than to make some probable conjec- 
tures, which will not be without their use in reference 

TOt. I. u 
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to the architecture of E^ypt. The following; reniftrics" 
are partly suggested by wfi^t Heeren* has said on the 
subject of Hiodoo architecture ; and though we do not 
always assent to all his opinions, it is not easy to name 
a writer who is in general bo Judicious and well y- 
formed about hb subject. 

Indian architecture, we mean that of their constructed 
buildings, has undoubtedly Its Original type in the 
pyramidal form ; but this has no connectiott With 
excavated temples, and must have an entirely different 
origin, Hecren remarks that the pyramidal form of 
architecture is that which prevails in India properljr 
60 Called, on this side of the Ganges ; while in Ava 
and Pegu, the edifices seem to follow the type of tents, 
which would indicate that the original form was intro- 
duced there by a Nomadic people. The notion of a 
pyramidal-formed building (the simplest shape of 
which is nothing more than a building with sloping 
sides) would be derived from the appearance of a hill, 
and would be first put into practice by an attempt to 
raise mounds of earth, which, from the nature Of their 
material, would result iu sloping sides. It would soon 
be evident in tfic infiincy of architecture, that lo raise 
a building to any great height, it would be most con- 
venient to diminish the horizontal section, as the 
height increased. To preserve the form of steps 
also round it, would be convenient both for the Con- 
struction of the edifice and for the ascent to the top. 
Where we can have no doubt that religious rites were 
performed. Agtun, the direction of the four sides to 
' the four points of the compass, is an indictdion thU 
astronomical knowledge was Iteginning to be acquired 
when one of its essential elements was incorporated, 
into the structure of a. religious edifice. 

The pyramidalt pagodas of India show a progress 

in building from the rudest unornamented forms <^ 

• India, p. 6i,ke. f Httna, p. 69,$?, 
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the Bunplft pynunid to the lighter conslructioa of the 
upper [mrtB and the decoration of the whole exterior 
with sculpture ; finally, they Eeem to have terminated 
in otere propyls or ^tewaye conducting to (he aacred 

£cee. Then the whole was surrounded with a wall 
tbie, or even seYenfold, within which were built all 
the necessary apartments; such as great chamberB> 
nith flat roofs supported by pillars after the Egyptian 
jashicm; buildings for the sacred animals represented 
in a colossal form; other chambers conlajning all the 
sacred apparel for processions and ceremonies ; tanks 
for the pilgrims and the priests to hathe in, &c. Thus 
these buildings show a kind of progress rescmbliug 
, that which we believe to beself-«vi<)eDtfrom the very 
inspection of some existing Egyptian temples — ia 
both cases the sanctuary at first stood single, and was 
of moderate dimensions, till the devotion of kings 
or wealthy persons, encouraged by the ual of the 
priests, raised around it numerous structures &f 
larger and more splendid than the original temple. If 
we compare the old rude pagoda of ConjcTerwn (near 
geringapatam) with the lighter structure of Tai^ore, 
ve cannot fail to see that the former belwigs to an 
earlier and more primitive type. It is described by 
JjOrd Valentia aa " of rude massive sculpture, and 
built in the same style jif architecture as one of the 
temples carved out of the rocks at the seven pu^odas. 
At the entrance were four monstrous lions and a bull 
of clay, evidently modem. The pagoda itself is 
pyramidal, ending in a sort of dome at top." It 
seems not improbable, as we have already remarked 
from Gall, that thu fi^ade of Ipsambul b the type of 
the propyla of Luxor; fm' itotonly does the inclina- 
tion of the bonndary-Unes on each side of the front 
ehow tbe pyramidal structure, but the whole face 
also of the rock, a hewn temple, slopes downwards 
like one of the four sides of a pyrunid. This ia also 
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the CKM in the propyla of Edfou and o^ers, the 
horizontal section at the top being considerably less 
in both dimensions, than that at the base. From this 
it would follow that the pyramidal form of building 
must have existed before the temple of IpKembut wA 
hewn out of the rock, and this b an inference that 
will be rendered more probable when we come to 
eiamine the character of the Nubian edifices. At 
present we need say no more on this subject, except 
(for the sake of obviating any misconception as to 
our meening) that we do not suppose the great pyra^ 
mids at Jizeh to be the oldest buildings in Egypt as 
some writers have done, principally arguing from the 
supposed absence erf" hieroglyphics on those enormoua 
structures. 

It is generally imagined, and we have partly ac- 
quiesced in the opinion, that the origin of Egyptian 
architecture is to be sought for in excavations of the 
polid rock. This is of all opinions the most probable, 
but it involves another opinion also, which is perhaps 
equally well founded, that the most antient iuoihi- 
ments of Nubia are the genuine produce of that 
country, and are not derived from any other, certainly 
not from those of India. For whatever retemUanca 
we miay have pointed out between the forms of Hindoo 
and Egyptian art, are by no ijieans intended to lead to 
the conclusion, that either nation borrowed from tbe 
other. We believe that Egyptian architecture had itis 
origin in two types which were combined — tbe pyra- 
midal form and the excavation in the rock. And these 
rock excavations undoubtedly received new decorations 
in the courRe of Ume, so that the most splendid among 
them, such as Ipsambul, may be, and probably are, 
in some of the details, posterior even to some ei- 
isting temples. As to Indian architecture, as far 
as we know it from plates already published, there 
fLppears to us no evideQce at all that its origin ia to b« 
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WNigfat for in roclc eicaTBtloBB ; but it ftppetra man 
^bfklile that these eKcavations were ttiade atter the 
«it of building was known and practised with success. 

An examination of the view which ne have g^ven 
ef part of the interior of Elephanla, will show that it 
4a as imhatton of a confitrtKted building. Here we 
aee i regular column, with that form of plinth or 
block on the top, wt^h ia so oonunon in Hindoo 
birildings; we observe the ^chitmve passing from 
tiia top erf" one pillar to the top of another ; and, iu 
ftct.as oomplete an imitation of a Hindoo roof as can 
-possibly be made. No one, we think, will argue that 
the original cave was first cut rudely in the rock tritit 
mere square pillari, which were afterwards fashioned 
Into 3 fonn to imitate the roof of constructed edifices. 
This indeed, if admitted, would only prove that the 
jMllars and roof, in their complete form, were first 
Hsed in edifices oAcme gronnd, and. tiien applied as a 
decoration to those previously cut out of the solid rock. 
3ut the &ct of the interiorofElephanb^asit nowia, 
btttig pMtarior to r^ularly-construoted builditig8,,i8 
utiduifakble. It would be just as reaaonaUe to look 
foT the origin ctf Grecian arcbitecture in the catacombs 
of Alexandria*, as for that of India in the oaves of 
Slephaitta. 

The construction of the roof in tile interior of n 
temple neu- Muddunpore (eighty miles &. W. fiom 
PatDs) is exactly the same as we have described in 
mn Egyptian temple. The pillara (see Danieli's View, 
vol. V. pi. 16) seem to be octangular in the lowv 
part ; the middle part of the shafl is fourteen or 
Hzteen — Migutar ; and the upper part cylindrical, 

* See the view of Ihaie. catacombs, by Luigi Mvfer, in 
' Views in Egypt,' from the original drawings in the possession 
of Sir Koben Ainslie. London, 1804. This volume coiKains m 
lev good drawings, acearaptDied by (be uiuol quiniiiy of worth- 
|«» iettcr^iMB. 
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crowned with a cylindrical capital of larger diameter 
than the ehafl of the pillar. On t^e top of this 
capital there rests a block, cut into four slq>ing^ and 
projecting scroll-like feces, exactly like those above 
the capitals in the pillars of Elephanta. Long beaan 
of stone psas from the ti^ of one pillar to that of thfe 
nearest in the same row, both transversely and longir 
tudinally, so that the ends of four architraves rest <» 
the four members composing the top of each pillap. 
This strong framework is covered with flat slabs of 
stone. The four members which we have just ^-okea 
of seem to form an importuit part of a Hindoo pillar; 
and in some cases, as at Bangalore (N. lat. 18°, E. 
Ion. 77|t), to occupy the place of a capital. 

There is no difference whatever between the prin^ 
dple on which the roof at Muddunpore is constructed, 
and ^lat of Elephanta, which is cut out of the rock : 
the latter is the copy of the former. This pillar of 
Elepbaata, of which a pretty distinct idea may ba 
obtained firom the nearest one in the foreground of 
our view, occurs also in the excavations of the neigh* 
bouring island of Salsette, and in the caves of EUora, 

Hceren remarks, that the shape of the pyramid 
necessarily excludes the notion of the arch, though the 
form of the latter was well known to the Hindoos, of 
which we have an example in the laige excavalJoa 
of Salsette. Several Hindoo buildings, also, areof fc 
cupola-shape, which would hardly be used among a 
people where the principle on which an arch is con- 
structed was unknown. Buf as we are unacquainted 
with the antiquity of the structures' to which we 
allude, and have no means of formibg any opinion 
about them except from a mere drawing intended for 
picturesque effect, it is quite impossible to come to 
any safe conclusion. 

It is a strong argument against the Hindoos 
knowing BUyttuiig of the construction of the ucb. 
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that they did not employ ft fcr bridges, where its 
convenience recommends it in preference to any other 
form. In Lord Valentia's Travels (vol, i. p. 442) we 
have a view of the remains of an antient bridge 
orer the Cavery, at Sivasamudra. It is formed of 
krge columns of dark granite, each about 2 feet 
in diameter and 30 long, set upright, like the posts 
of Et door, and joined at the top by another beam cor- 
responding to the lintel. When the bridge was used, 
we suppose planks vrere laid from one cross-beam to 
the next, afW the manner of the bridge at Babylon, 
which Herodotus describes. 

The exquisite polish that we observe on most of the 
Egyptian figures in the Museum, and also on the 
large granite block brought from Thebes by Belzoni 
(commonly called an altar), is the more surprising 
when we consider the excessive hardness of the ma- 
terial. The finger, as it moves along the face of the 
colossus opposite to the Memnon, cannot detect the 
slightest roughness, nor indeed the least irregularity 
in tht surface, exc^ what is unavoidable from the 
compound nature of the material (granite) of which 
the statue is formed. But the nails, pillars, uid other 
minor parts of the Hindoo temples, such as statues 
and figures of beasts, are wrought to a fineness of 
polish which surpasses, if possible, that efitcted by the 
Egyptian masons and sculptors. The Hindoo, even 
at the present day, succeeds in giving to the hardest 
granite the polish and smoothness of the best-made 
glaas. It would appear not unlikely that simiW 
methods were in use among the antient Egyptians, 
whose tools were probably just as simple as those 
used in [ndia up to the present time. As, then, we 
conceive that a knowledge of the slender means by 
which the Hindoo accomplished those enormous 
worica which are scattered over the extensive pen<- 
insula of India, may lend to give ua clearer con- 

.._... Goosic 
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etptiom of tbe mod^ in whidi similar tbingi wan 
posaibly effected id Egypt, we take the f^liMm^ 
ftccount from a paper of Dr. Kennedy*. 

The tools wlucb the Hindoos use are a small steel 
chisel and an iron mallet. Tbe chieel in length is nM 
more than about twice the breadth of the band sf tlje 
Hindoo workman, which, as is well known, is vety 
sm^l ; and it tapers to a round point, like a dra^ng- 
pencil. The mallet, also, is iron, a little longer Uian 
tht chisel, but not weighing' more than a few pounds. 
It has a head fixed on at right angles to the hancHs, 
with only one striking fatx, which is formed into a 
tolerably deep hollow, and lined with lead. " With 
such simple instruments," says Dr. Kennedy, " the^ 
fonaed, fashioned, and scarped the granite rock which 
forms the tremendous fortress of Dowlutabad, and 
excavated the wonderfiil caverns of Etlora; for it 
seems by no mcMia probable that the Hindoo stone- 
cuttere ever worked with any other tools," He adds, 
** that the traces of the point«d chisel are still tiailde 
on the rocks of Dowlutabad, as they are also on aome 
of the gl-eat works of Egypt" With these two in- 
etrunients only the stone is brought to a smooth 
8urfiu» ; it is next dressed with water in the usual 
way, and finally it receives the black shinmg polish in 
the following manner :— 

" A block of granite, of conuderabk size, is mdel^ 
fashioDed into tbe shape of tbe end of a large pestle. 
Ihe lower fitce of this is hdlowed out into a cavity, 
and this is filled with a mass composed of pounded 
corundum-atone, mixed with melted beea-wax. This 
block is moved by means of two sticks, or pieces of 
bamboo, placed one on each aide of its neck, and bound 
t4^ether by cords, twisted and tightened by sticks. 
The wei^t of the whole is such as two workmen can 
«asily manage, 'i'hey seat themselves upon, or c^oae 
■ Bdinlmisli PUI. Tmnw, vol. ir. [h S4», 
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to, the stone they are to polish, and by moving the 
block backwards and forwards between them, the 
polish is given by the ftiction of the mass of wax and 
corundum." Dr. Kennedy adds, that granite thus 
finished is a common material for the tomb-stones of 
great men in India ; and that the beauty of this 
glossy blackness is equal to that of fine marble, and 
the polish almost as durable as the stone itself. 

Dr. Kennedy saw, in J794, the only remaining 
gateway of four, in the city of Warankul. This gate- 
way preserves its black polish, though it is at least 
five hundred years old, and may be much more. 

It is the generally received opinion that neither tha 
Hindoos nor the antient Egyptians were acquainted 
with the mode of constructing mi arch. With respect 
to the Hindoos, we have already stated the difficulty 
of forming a satisfactory conclusion. Belzoni con- 
tends that the arch was known to the antient Egyp- 
tians, and that there is now at Thebes a genuine 
specimen, which estabhshes the truth of his assertion. 
The following extract will speak for itself^ If Belzoni 
is right in asserting the antiquity of the brick walls 
f^ which he speaks, they decide in favour of his 
opinion about the arch. 

" The mode ofbuikling enormously strong walls with 
unburnt bricks is peculiar to the E^ptians. Of this, 
I trust, there can be no doubt, from the many in- 
stances clearly before our eyes ; but if it be quesuoned, 
I would inquire of any traveller who has seen Thebes, 
whether he thinks that the wall which surrounded the 
avenue of sphinxes or lion- headed statues, which I 
discovered at Camak, could have been made by any 
Other people. There are even some of these walls 
that enclose their sacred places ; and if it be objected 
diat some subsequent nation, who adored the same 
gods, may have erected these walls to preserve th» 
Boly edifices, I caa boldly say, No; tbis w^ not the 
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tut ; fw tbc walls are bo coaoeoted with th« Egfp^t>» 
works, that it is plun they were constructed at the 
lame time with them. But what is still more to the 
point, at Goumon there are various and extensive 
tombs, excavated not in the rocks themselves, but ia 
the plains at their foot, twelve or fourteen feet below 
the surfiioe, and extending a considerable length 
under ground. The way to these tombs is gcnendlj 
bj a staircase, which led into a large square hall cut 
in the rock, in some instances 90 or lUD feet long^ 
and opposite the stairs is generally the entrance into 
the tomb. It is to be observed, that these halls en- 
tered into the original plai| of the structure; there 
was nothing to protect or to enclose them on any side 
but a wall, by which they were completely covered. 
Without this, they would have be«n exposed to all the 
rubbish of other tombs, which might have ikllen in. 
The necessity of building these wsJls is evident; and 
I have no doubt many travellers will plainly see, that 
no other succeeding nation would have built these 
enormous walls to preserve the tombs of the Egyp~ 
tians. Now over the steirs which lead into the hull, 
there are some very high and majestic arches*, not 
only made of the same bricks, but connected wit^ 
the walls tbemselves; consequently, made by the 
Egyptians and constructed witji the same key-sUines 
as our own at the present day. There is also at 
Ooumou a great number of other buildings of sun- 
burnt bricks of a later date, which I hope will not be 
confounded with the others. Some of these are built 
with a smaller sort of bricks; others, with bricks 
taken from the Egyptian walls ; hut their construcr 
tion plainly shows the di%ience of the people who 
executed them." 

We think it is rather dilHcult to find any suGRdent 
answer to the arguments of Belsonij though it is 
. . • SecBeliapi'Bpl«IM,No.44i 
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sm^kr that the Egyptianfl, if th^ were Bcqua]nt«il 
'■ with the construction of the arch, did iiot employ it 
on t^ieir large buiidings, and eren for making bridges 
over the river. Whether they could have overcome 
all the difficulties of building arches of a wide span 
over a bfoad, deep river, annually subject to a great 
fise.we cannot undertake to decide; but eurely they 
might and Would have applied the arch, supposing 
its construction knowu, to some of the purposes of 
their religious and civil architecture. 

It is a commonly received opinion, though we do 
niit undertake to vouch for its accuracy, that the arch 
was not Used by the Greeks till after the death of 
Alexander, or somewhere abbut that period. We find 
in Egypt antient* arehes of atone, constructed not ta 
ours are with a key-stone, but by placing the atones 
in horizontal layers in such positions and proportions 
that the parts which are over a gateway or entrance 
are in no danger of tailing in ; the upper and ir- 
regular stones of the doorway are then chiselled 
into a circular curve, which has all the appearance of 
an areh without really being one. Such is the con- 
struction of the curved chamber at Mycens, generally 
called the treasury of Atreua. The origin of this 
practice is probably to be looked for in the excavation 
of chambers in the solid rock, where it is so easy to 
give an arched roof to a chamber, as the mass of 
stone itself, if the apartment be small, is siifSciently 
adhesive to preserve the shape into which it is cut ; 
or if the chamtier shoiild be of lai^ dimensions, it 
can be supported by leaving pillars of stone. Most 
of the roots in the excavations of Beni Hassan 
(Specs Artemidqs) have been cut away into the form 
of an arch, which is also the case, as we have already 
remarked, in some of the rock-hevrn temples of India. 
But the late discoveries in Ethiopia have brought 
* Sm BetwDi, pUle 44, 
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to light, ftTches regularly constructed with the key- ' 
Atone, aad M. Cailliaud has given a sketch of one in 
his forty-third plate. It consists of five stones, the 
centre block being the key-stone. Thb arch is found 
in the vaulted roof of a small building or portico in 
the Egyptian style, nhich is attadied to one of the sides 
of the largest pyramid at Assour. There are other 
examples of this construction be»des tile one here 
mentioned. At Jebel Barkal Mr. Waddington ob- 
served an arched roof in a portico attached to a pyra- 
mid. The only question then is, the antiquity of these 
particular Nubian arches, for if we admit that the 
pyramids of Nubia together with their porticos are of 
hi^er antiquity than the pyramids of Egypt, it will 
be difficult to give any prolmble reason why the arch 
was not used by the Egyptians in the construction of 
their sacred edifices. But the examination of this 
question we defer till we treat of these pyramids. 
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TflBRB are three of the esteritw app^idages of nn 
Egyptian temple that require a particular notice, 
spbinxea, obelisks, and colossal statues. Obelisks 
and colossal statues, though not always exterior or- 
naments, seem Irom their magnitude and style to 
hare been better suited for the decorations of the 
priodpal front than for an; other place ; and, in fact, 
they are generally found in such positions. 

Sphinxes were most commonly used for the pun- 
pose of forming an avenue or approach to the great 
entrances, as we have remarked at Camak. In 
Nubia also there exists, at the present day, part of 
auch an avenue leading to the temple sometimes 
called Ess^jona, or the Lion's Temple. The sphinxes, 
in this latter instance, have been placed conformably 
to Strabo's description in two parallel lines, thirty feet 
distant, and also in a line with the gate of the temple. 
At Essaboua there are also two colossal figures 
placed at the commencement of the two lines o( 
sphinxes, one at the head of each. 

What is commonly called a sphinx, is a figure com- 
pounded of an uiimal and a human form ; it has the 
body and legs of a lion with a man's or woman's 
liead. Some writers seem to be of opinion, that the 
proper Egyptian* sphinx has a man's head and is an 
an^o-sphinx (man-sphinx), as Herodotus calls it ' 
ivhea speaking of these works of art ; and that the 
Cireek notion of a sphinx is that of a lion with a 
* Bohkn, Du die Indiep, U. SOS. 
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female head. But Mr. Hamilton remarks, that the 
andro-Bphinx, which be partly excavated at San, waa 
the only specimen of the kind which he met with in 
Egypt. We have already described a bearded sphinx 
on one of the Museum frieses. Belzoni found spUnses 
with female heads near the temple of Edfou, which, 
however, may have- been made after the Greeks 
' occupied the country. But the great avenue that 
leads to the temple at Ctu^ak, which is undonbtedtV 
of high uitiquity, is composed of ephinxet. some with 
the head of a female, and others with the head of 
a ram. We see then that there arc varioug forms of 
sphinxes, and that both the andro-gphini, or man^ 
sphinx, and the sphini with a female head, and witb 
a ram's bead, are found in Egypt. The flgure of ft 
sphinx is oat on each of the four taum q( th* obelisk 
of the Campus Martfus, now ealled Camnense di 
Monte CitoriO) near the point of the obeHsk. This 
figure has a female head, as we infer both (torn the 
absence of the beard snd the expreinon of the coutv- 
tMisnce ; and instead of the two fore-jtaws of the lioo, . 
we see two human arms and hands, one of which 
holds a kind of pyramid. It is curious that tbe 
hands are put in the wrong places; the right hand 
being placed on the led side, and the left band oB 
the right. The figure has an Egyptian head-dress, 
with the sacred serpent rising on the forehead. 
The engraving of this figure is given in the French 
edition of Winkelmann, of 1790, (vol. i. y. 76,) and 
was car^ully copied from the obelisk while it was still 
lying on the ground. Thire'U« sever^ spacimenB 
of small sphinxes in the Museum : one which has ft 
hawk's heed was brought by Belzoni fhim Uie in- 
terior of the temple of Ipeambul. 

The Greek sphinx was often decorated with wingiB 
ftnd represented sitting, or oocaeionally ia action. 
Indeed when the Mtist hnd onoe beoeme accustomed 



to so monstrous & combinatbn, we shall not be silr^ 
prised at flndinf him indulge ih other v^aries. In 
Winkelmann tnere is an Engraving of a. sphiiis in 
(eira cotta, which has a Greek face and a flowing 
beard, with two paws of a Hon in fVont, and the two 
hind-legs borrowed most prohaUy ftom a goat. Its 
tail has a number of elegant flouri^es, two of which 
terminate in two dif&rent kinds of flowers. The 
' ' figure, as usual, is in a couchant attitude. 

' Egyptian sphinxes vary very maeh in si», the 
specimens in the Museum being only a few feet in 
length, while the fore-legs alone of the great sphinn, 
trhieh is near the pyramids of Jizeh, are at least &0 
feet long. We shall describe the great sphinx when 
Ire apeak of the pyramids. The sphinxes at Essa- 
boua are andro-sphinxes, about 11 Ketlong, and 18 
feet from one another in the line; the chin has the 
bsual kind of straight beard attached to it. They 
ftlso have on their heads a high cap, very much re- 
i^mbling that of the colossal figure in the Museum 
(No. 8) so often referred to, but not (|uite the same. 
The sacred serpent rises erect oit their forehead, as on 
the front of the colossal statue just mentioned, and the 
Itmg hair flows behind on the back, contiued and ar- 
>^^«d in the Egyptian styla. In part of the great 
avenue leading from Luxor to Cainak a low «f crier* 
\^_... Google 
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sphinxes, that is, figures with a ram's head and lion's 
body, stillremain quite tree from anyaccumulations of 
sand, and some of them in very good preservation. 
They are now partly shaded by a row of palm-trees, 
and the two parallel lines are 63 feet asunder. The 
sphinxes are only 12 feet apart in the line, are made 
of sandstone, and each has between its fore-legs a 
mummy-shaped figure with its hands crossed on the 
breast, and in each hand, what is commonly called the 
sacred^au, frumitsresemblance to theletterT. These 
sphinxes are, as usual, in an attitude of repose, as 
represented in the print just given, and have their 
heads turned towards the road. It seems probablo 
that colossal sphinxes, as well as other large figures, 
were rough hewn in the quarry and finished sfler 
reaching their place of destination. Belzoni ob- 
served, in the quarries of Selseleh, a sphinx with a 
ram's head like those at Camak, standing between 
the rock from which it had been removed, and the 
Nile. It was only cutout in the rough; "and another 
like it is nearly cut out of the quarry *." 

The number of sphinxes that once formed the 
avenues to the great buildings of Luxor and Carnak, 
is beyond all belief. The direction of these avenues 
is very clearly traced t by numerous remains of these 
colossal figures, some of which are almost entire, and 
a great many more are no doubt still buried under the 
accumulated rubbish- As we leave the great fitmt of 
Luxor, which is on the north side, we pass along an 
avenue of sphinxes with female heads for the distance 
of 1,500 feet|. Here the avenue divides into two 
branches, nearly at right angles to one another. One 
branch, which is not quite in a line with the main 
avenue, leads up to a temple, which is called in the 
French plan, " the great temple of the south " It is 
* Bclioni, p. 352. t Fin of Cimmk, Antiq. vol. iii. pi. IG. 
t ThiiuthBdiaUDceinclHdediiipl,16,butiliia«ltliswholff 
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Kiied on eadi Bids by a row of orio-sphinxes, with 
their lbt«-legs bent under them insbead of beiztg 
Btret^ed out. These liguies ought indeed to ht 
called colossal rams, and not crio-sphinsee, for their 
attitude of repose is that of the sheep, and Ibeir legs, 
ai weW M head, are those of a ram. They are in &et 
the sacred rams of Ammon*. I^ub t«mple, which we 
may call small, when compared with Uw enormous 
structure at a short distance from it, bears all the 
marks of antient simplidty ; and yet it is partly built 
of the m^eriite of a still more antient temple. 

The »e«ond branch, the direction of which makes 
somewhat more than a right angle with the main 
avenue, is also lined with af^inses hairing female 
heads, and runs for SOO feet in a straight line. Here 
again is a tresh change in its direction, there being a 
third branch nearly at right angles to the second, 
and consequently nearly parallel to the firet hmnch, 
which we have described as running up to " the great 
temple of the south." This third branch is com- 
posed of crio -sphinxes, properly so called, and forms 
the approach to a lu^e propylon, from which we pass 
to a second propylon, then to athird, and finally to a 
fourth, which brings us to the central parts of the 
enormous edifice of Camak, which we have already 
described — leadii^ us Into it behind the hypostyle hall. 
Sach of these propyla has had ct^osaai figures in fitmt. 

We observe as we approach nearer to the temple 
of Carnak, that the proper sphinxes change Uieir 
character for crio-sphinxes, which are a more appro- 
priate emUem of the great deity Ammon, The prin- 
cipal entrance also (the western), as has been already 
mentioned, had an avenue of crio-^binses leading up 
to it fixHn the river. 

* We see the Ammonlan ram represented with four heads on 
one bod^, Egyjite, Plancku, vol. ii. pi, 35] 36 ; and ia one in- 
■taace wiUi wiifa «lu. 
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This is a drawing fymn the French worit* of a 
sphinx procured by eicavating in the line of this lost 
meationed avenue : it was found buried up to the 
top of the head, and at the distance of 1 96 feet from 
the front of the western propyla. In front of it, be- 
tween the paws, is a standing figure, reaching almost 
to the animal's chin. The beard shows it to be a 
male ; the hands are crossed on the breast, each hold- 
ing the sacred tan, with a cncular handle (" deux 
Croix h anse:" French detoripL) A longitudinal 
stripe runs down the middle of the figure in front, as 
hi as the feet ; and has on it hien^lyphics and a 
cartouche. The length of this sphinx is very nearly 
tbe same as that of the pedestal, being about 12 feet 
7 inches. The height, from the top of the pedestal 
to the top of the restored head in tbe French draw- 
ing, measiu«d along tbe figure between the paws, is 
6 feet 2\i inches. 

The head, which is represented as lying on the 
ground, is the colossal ram's head of the Museum; 
and is one of the ol^ts collected by the French, 
which aflerwards fell inUi the hands of the English ; 
but that it does not belong to the colossus excavated 
by the French in front of the western propyla, will 
be clear from the following dimensions: — 
■ This colossal head is made of an exceedingly soft 
wndqUine, of a dirty yellow colour. On the top of 
the head there is an irregulai oblong hole, about 7j^ 
inches long and 4 deep. 

v, ft, it. 

Tbe lenglh of (he face, measured from idMUt 
ihe ccnlre of tbia hole Co the muuih, aldng 
the curve of the f«ce,i> . , ■. , . '.3 6 

The tanglh o( Ihe ear that ii tn(ir«, or nearlvX 
w. L I^, 

The lenglh uf leCI horn, meuuted along ita 

ouler curve surface, about ^ I^i 

* Vol, iii , pi, 29. See our print oppoiil*, 
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The tip of the hom is broken. The strict resemblance 
which this head presents to one of the specimens of 
the African sheep, and the mild and tranquil espres- 
sion of the face, are very remarkable. 

This head seems to have belonged to one of the 
colossal crio-sphinxes of that avenue, which we have 
called the third branch, and described aa leadings up 
to the four southern propyla of the great edifice of 
Carnak. In the French work* we have the dimen- 
sions of one of these sphinxes, the most colossal of all 
that are now found on the plain of Thebes. 

ft. in. 

The whole length ij 17 ?i 

TheleDgthofheadtboul 3 11 

These colossal figures are monoliths; hut not all 
of the same dimensions. The outline of the face, 
and the curvature of the horn containing the ear 
within it, are exactly the same in the French drawing', 
and the Museum specimen. 

The Greek inscription, u^aeicayroi ^oV, (on the 
• Vol lii.pl. 4$, 
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crio-sphinx oppoaite p. 816,) whi<!h means, I touck 
without fear of harm, has probably been engraved 
by some sceptic Ore^k, to show that he cared not 
for the m^eatlc ol^ects of vulgar fear and super- 
stition. 

Sphinxes were probably rarely omitted amOD^ the 
exterior decorations of an Egyptian temple, and were 
once 88 plentiful, in Lower as in Upper Egypt. 
We rend of sphinxes at Saia in the Delta; and mCK 
derii travellers have noticed them at Bebek, and the 
ruins of Heliopolis. " *At the south end (of the 
mound encompassing the site of Heliopolis) are two 
entrances, and at the west a lai^ one, which niight 
haye been the antient way to the temple, for near it 
are ruins of a sphinx of a bright spangling yellow 
marble; it is about 32 feet iu length, the ear is 
fi feet long, and the head 4 feet broad ; it has such a 
tutulus or ornament on each side of the head, chan- 
nelled as the great sphinx at the pyramid has. with 
which the sphinx is commonly represented.'' There 
can be little doubt that this sphinx once formed part 
of an avenue through which was the main approach 
\o the temple on the western side. For it should be 
observed, that there appears to be no general law aa 
to the position of Egyptian temples with respect 
to the cardinal points of the compass ; but in nearly 
all cases the main front is turned towards the river. 

The head-dress which Pococke remarked on this 
broken sphinx of Heliopolis may be observed also in 
the drawing of theXhebancrio-sphinx ; andasimilar 
head-dress, crowned with the high cap, is seen on the 
genuine sphinxes of Essabouat, in Nubia. 

So great is the variety of forms in which sphinx- 

ligures occur, that it may be difficult to determine 

with certainty what must be considered as the primitive 

type. It might seem fair to conclude from the almost 

• Pococke, Toh i. p, 23. t Gau, p. 47, 
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iHiivereBlty observed attitude, that & gpliitiK ihould 
always be found in areclining' posture, with the fore- 
legs stretched out We are not guinff to apeak of 
tiKctptions to this rule in Grecian sphinxeE, which 
generaliyappear with wings, andieatedj but we have 
esoeptions even in the Egyptian delineationa of this 
compound animal. WeobGerveag the wallsof Carnok 
(Antiquitta, vol. ill. pi. 32, no. 6,) the holy ship carried 
by priests, with a ram's head ateach end. The sancr 
tuary, which is in the boat, is closed ; but among the 
reliefs or pictures on one side of this sanctuary, Amr 
tnon is sealed with the ram's head, and the god, Rk 
(the sun), in the compartment below. At the prow 
of the boat there ia a standing sphinx, a female, as is 
apparent from the great projection of the bosoai. 
Her lion's tail is curled up over her back in a ma^ 
ni6cent sweep. On her head is a pair of the long 
twisted horizontal ram's horns, surmounted by adisk. 
which is flanked cm each side by one of those high 
curved ornaments, that may be compared to a large 
ostrich -feather. Here we undoubtedly see the sphint 
connected with the Ammonian worship, retaining 
what is probably the original type of the human and 
the hon tbrm, and blending with that the horns of tlie 
great Ammon. 

Another female sphini, represented on the walls of 
Cunak (iii. pi. 66), is in a reclining posture, and has 
the body, hind-legs, and tail of a lion ; hut the bosom, 
arme and hands, are those of a female. The attitude 
is that of prayer. This sphinx in another respect 
partly resembles those on the obelisk of the Campue 
Martins. It has ^u)0 lefi hands : the thumbs, instead 
(rf being on oppoiite sides of the hands, which are 
stretched out flat, are on the same side in each hand. 
How taaay more varieties we might find of the 
Bphinx, it ia difficult to say. As we do not possess in 
engravings, probably ons thousandth part of the 
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sculptures tliat decorate the great buildings of Ttwbo^ 
it would be hazardous to conclude that there are not 
other varieties. 

We have not been able to find any trace of & 
win^d sphinx on any monument that can be un- 
doubtedly called genuine Egyptian, The winged 
sphinx appears to be the property of the Greeks, of 
which there are specimens in the Townley collection 
oftheMuseum. Itistruethat awingedsphlnx appears 
on the Isiac table, but this is only one reason among 
others for believing this monument to be a work of a 
later age, and of a Roman sculptor partly imitating 
Egyptian forms. 

Sphinxes in a sitting posture, not winged, an 
found in several places in Nubia, but their high an- 
tiquity is at leafit dubious. Near one of the temples 
comprehended under the genera) term Sedegne (lat. 
20° 33*), RQppel saw two sitting sphinxes of black 
granite ; and on a bas-relief, in tile same place, two 
Isis' heads with cows' ears, flanked on each side by a 
Bphiux in a walking attitude. This sphinx he calls an 
sndro-sphinx, which it may be, but the beard is want- 
ing. They have flat square caps on their heads, and 
a kind of narrow band going round the neck, crossed 
under it, with the two ends hanging down in front. 
The profile of the human face, as Ruppcl remarks, is 
Greek ; and the position of the ear in one of the figures 
is correct, according to Riippel's drawing*, but in the 
other sphinx it is elevated too high, as in Egyptian 
sculpture. This is probably only a mist^e in the 
draughtsman. There appear to be no hieroglyphics 
about this bas-relief. Altogether there can hardly be 
a doubt that these sphinxes and the whole temple 
belong to the Ptolemaic, or even to a later age. 

In the niins of the temple on the island of Argo, 
where the two colossi are tound, there is also a sitting 
■ See hit dnwiDg. 
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sphinx of black graiiit«, with a ^roup Of four granite 
apes near it in the same attitude. Riippel also de- 
scribes the fragments of a sitting sphinx at Meroe. 

The Museum contains two specimens of hawk' 
headed sphinxes (Nog. 1,3), which are said, in the 
Catalogue, to have been brought by Belzoni from 
the rock-cut temple of Ipsambul. This statement 
is probably correct, though Belzoni * describes these 
figures as " two lions with hawks' heads, the body 
as large as life." The length, however, is only 
41 inches, measured from the extremity of the fore- 
paws to the insertion of the tail : the vertical height 
to tlie top of the head-dress is about 16i^ inches. 
The head of No. 1 is much damaged, but No. 3 is in 
good preservation. 

The material of these sphinxes is a soft lightish- 
coloured sandstone, very easy to cut Though we 
cannot commend the lion part of these animals for 
Tery exact outUne, their attitude is easy and natural. 
The two fore-paws are stretched out in straight pa- 
rallel lines, while the hind-legs are drawn up in the 
usual manner of recumbent sphinxes. The tail forms 
a fine sweep over the upper projecting bone of the 
right hind-legt; and the vertebrte of the spine are 
distinctly marked for a few inches above the inser- 
tion of the tail. The top of the head is flat; this 
flat surface being part of the head-dress which runs 
down the back of the head and rests on the shoul- 
ders : the same head-dress also descends on each 
side of the head. Both the hawk-beak and the 
eyes are very pronjinent; but the character of the 
face is not pure hawk, but an odd compound of hawk 
and human features. 

No, 24 is another sphinx of very soft calcareous 

stone, with a human head, apparently a female, as 

there is no trace of a beard. Its length is about 

* Pige 214. t '^* figure ii rcTcrsed in the priot, p. 213. 
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S6^ inches. The tul appears to h»m bceta UirirtrR 
ever th« hind-leg in the same way as in the two 
hawk-headed sphinxes, except that, in this instfuice, 
it is thrown over the left hind-leg instead <^ the 
light. Thisflgure has been painted with red ochrous 
earth. It was presented to the Museum by Captain 
CavigUa, who found it in the excavation which he 
made with mo much cost and trouble, between the pawi 
of the colossal sphinx near the pyramids of JiEeh. 

No, 28 is another Bphinx with a. human face, of 
about the same size as No. S4, but more mutilated, 
the fore-paws being quite destroyed. The hind'- 
legs and tail are in the same attitude as No. 24 ; 
and the tail relAins that knot-like termination indi- 
cating the tuft of hair, which is observable at the end 
of a lion's tail. This rounded termination rests in 
the hollow between the spine and the up-raised joint 
of the thigh. The surface of this stone, though very 
hard, is corroded into smdl holes, which give it in 
parts a sponge-lilK appearance: the material I^m6 
to be a hard calcareous stone. An attempt has beea 
made to ehoA the ribs by making curved incisions in 
the stone and rounding the surface between them. 

The Museum possesses two specimens of small 
lions, vhich cannot be described In a more appro- 
priate place than the present 

No. 50 is a lion couchant, in' length about S2S 
inches, and of a c^careous stone, which has been 
painted red. His attitude is exactly that of th« 
haWk-headed sphinx. No. 3; and his tail has the 
knotted termination which we have before spoken nfi 
The mane is represented by a kind of head-dreas, 
descending in front, down the chest, and on both 
rides as fsir as the fore-paws, where it rests ; but in 
ac-ditjon to this there is a flat circular bandag^i 
commencing just below the eyes and running under 
^ chin, intended, bo doubt, to represefit bbs toe- 



part of the mane. In the last mentioned particular 
this lioD, which was found by Captain Caviglia, be- 
tween the paws of the ^eat ephini, resembles the lions 
of Mount Barkal*; and indeed the whole style of 
the head-dresi descending on the chest is very nearly 
the same. In the Museum hon this head-dress es< 
tends down the back of the neck in tlie style of the 
■phinx head-dress : the animal rechnes on a plinth 
1| inch thick, on the fore-part of the vertical face of 
which fiix figures are cut, which an inexperienced eye 
might perhaps take for hieroglyphics, but they are 
only iuch as same mischievous schoolboy might carve, 
and certainly fornr no part of the original design. 
There are no traces of bier^lyphics on any of tha 
sphinx figures of the Museum. 

Ther« is another lion in the Museum also of cal- 
careous stoae, and panted, which is a much more 
eurious figure. It is about IH incheslong. Instead 
of being in the usual attitude, with autetretched paws 
Uk« No. 50, it is lying on its right side, with the 
right fore-leg under the body, all but the paw. 
The leH leg is stretched across the chest, and the 
paw baing turned flat down, rests on the paw of the 
right teg, which has the under side turned upwards. 
Thus the two paws meet like the two hands when 
• . •Sae.EUppsl'aFIaleib 
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brought fiat together. The foot of the right hind- 
leg is just seen peeping from under the body, while 
the left leg is nearly in the usual position of the 
hind-legs of a recumbent sphinx. I'he tail sweeps 
over the haunches in the ordinary style, eoming out 
between the body and the left leg, and its termina- 
tion resting in the usual position. The eyes are 
ungular, being very long, and much more like the 
eyes of Egyptian human statues than anything 
else; certainly they are not lions' eyes: the axes of 
the two eyes are inclined to one another. One ear 
appears to be remaining, occupying the situation of 
a lion's ear. Part of the nose between the eyes re- 
mains, which more resembles the human nose than 
any thing else. All the lower part of the face un- 
fortunately is gone, so that it is difficult to decide 
what its real character is. Above the eyes we ob* 
serve the commencement of that kind of low head- 
dress which fits close to the head. On the fore-part 
of this head-dress and all over the chest, down as far 
as the paws, a number of curved lines are cut, which 
represent the mane with tolerable accuracy. We 
can hardly admit this Uon to be a work of pure 
Egyptian style : its attitude alone is almost decisive 
against such an hypothesis. Yet it is curious that 
the attitude should be so nearly the sajne as that of 
the Mount Barkal lions. The principal difierences 
consist in the Museum Uon having a better executed 
mane, and in the tail of the Barkal lions not being 
thrown over the haunches, but lying at full length 
and in a stnught line, extending the whole length of 
the right hind-leg, at a short distance from it, and 
nearly parallel. 

This sphinx was also presented by Captain Ca- 
viglia, and is said to have come from between the 
paws of the g^reat sphinx. 

There is still another lion in the Museum, about 
3^ feet long, in hig^ relief, and in a wallung attitude. 
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^FlM'body find lege of the lion are poiptcd yellow, wid 
his mane red. It stands on a stulf oq ibe left side 
ofthttroom of Egyptian antiquities, tuod belonged, 
we believe, to Mr. Salt's collection. But where it 
came from we do not know, as it is not entered in 
the Mnseum Catalogue. 

The origin of the name aphins, and the meaning 
of this oompound figure, have fiu'nished matter for 
much discussion among the learned; but, as is often 
the case, their disputes are still unsettled. Some 
have supposed that the union of the virgin's head 
with the lion's body might be emblematical of the 
T^ of the Nile, nhieh, though commencing in June, 
does not acquire much strength till July and August, 
nhcn the sun is in the signs of the lion and the vir- 
-gia*. But this explanation will not suit the sphinx 
which has a male bead, or a ram's head, unless we 
choose to suppose that the female sphinx is the ori- 
ginal, and the rest mere fanciful inventions of a later 
age. Wiukelmann's notion, that by the term andro- 
-sphias, Herodotus means to express the union of 
the two sexes in one form, is entirely devoid of 
ibundadon. Indeed the few remarks that Winkel- 
DMnn haa made on sphinxes contain nearly as many 
mitiakcs as words, which his eommentaUirs, in the 
Frenoh edition of 1790, have in a great measure 
corrected. 

The sf^iinx is found also in India among the sa- 
cred objects that adorn the temples. The following 
entract irom a. Germau writer, if it does not .throw 
some i^ht on the origin of the sphinx-form, points 
out at least a curious resemblanoe between the sacred 
system of Egypt and India. " t The Egyptian 
■phini, the proper andro-sphiux of Herodotus, was 

• Thij hypothesis, which yrobabiy has veiy liule value, wilt be 
diiciissed in snolher chapter. 
.. f Bobleaj wl. ii. f,30a. 
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essentially diflerent from the Greek, vhich waa com' 
pounded of a female and a lion, while the Egyptian 
was a lion with a man's head, and only such sphinxes 
as these (man -sphinxes) are found in India, as, for 
example, at Ellora. That sphinxes with fenmle 
heads are to be seen in Arracan, for the present 
rests only on the testimony of a very careless ob- 
server, who«ven fancied that he saw there the hibli' 
cal personages, JacI and Sisera. In India the 
sphinx represents the fourth incarnation of Vishnu 
as a man-Uon. It has spread even into Tibet and 
other countries, where the lion itself never came, and 
is called either Nara-iinhai, man-lion, or simply 
nnkoi, lion, which word is pronounced tm^kta, and 
may possibly be the origin of the Greek word "^'Vf 
(sphinx), since the Greek language o&brs no etym<H 
logy for this word, nor can it be derived from the 
Coptic (the Egyptian)." In the rooms of the Asiatic 
Society of X^ndon there is an Indian picture of 
Vishnu's incarnations, but, though Vishnu is described 
as a man-hon in the fourth, there is no resemUajice 
at all in_^rfn between this picture and a Uon. But 
in Eastern Asia the form of the sphinx is not limited 
to a combination of the human and the lion shi^; 
there are in the island of Java, among the ruins of 
Chandisevu, sphinxes on the steps of the great tem}^ 
which are half lion and half elephant. 

Most speculatjons on the origin of the compound 
figure, CEtlJed a sphinx, appear unsatis&ctory, Qor 
indeed is it an easy matter for the modern inh^itants 
of Western Europe to conceive what is meant by the 
symbolical forms which enter so largely iniA the an- 
tient religious systems of the Eastern world. It seems 
to us altogether an assumption without proof, that 
either the andro-sphinx, or the sphinx with the female 
head, ought to be considered as the original type of 
this compound figure. The ^binx differs frpm otjiw 
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compound figures, which occur very often in the 
Eg;yptian pictorial representations, in always having 
the body of a lion, or it may be, a panther, or some 
such animal as nii^t be considered a symbol of 
strength and courage. The whole history of our 
species bears testimony to that tendency of the human 
mind, when not restrained and guided by better know- 
ledge, to pourtray in some visible form its concep- 
tions of Deity. However &r many superior minds of 
the heathen world might advance in deducing from 
the contemplation of all around them more correct 
views of the goodness and wisdom of an all-ruling 
power, these were ideas far too refined for the mass, 
who felt the want of something more apparent to the 
senses, something on which the mind could repose 
from vain imaginings and real fears. Hence tlie 
deity was invested with various forms of familiar 
objects, under which he was venerated as a protector 
and friend, or feared as an avenging and angry . 
power. Under the form of a ram and the name o£ 
Ammon we find a deity worshipped along the banks 
of the Nile, from the temple of the antient Meroe to 
the sand-^rt Oasis of Siwaji. The mild and benignant 
eiipression of the sacred ram would indicate the dif- 
ftisionof tranquillity and j)eace ; nor would the essen- 
tial value of the symbol be changed by finding the 
head of the ram placed on human shoulders, or at- 
tached to the body of a lion. In the first case, it 
would, in accordance with the Egyptian tradition of 
gods having assumed the forms of animals, comme- 
morate, as in the Hindoo mythology, an incarnation 
of the superior power ; and in the second, the union 
of strength and courage with mildness and the arts 
of peace. The crio-sphins then belongs to the Am- 
monian mythology, and is a distjnct symbol from the 
andro-sphina: and female sphinx, which probably aie 
(onu^cted with the worship of Osiris and Isist 
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Brttiu figaia from P. Knighi'i AollMiiau- BrtTixh yiu4iim. 

The practice of placing pure lions at the entrancec 
of templeg is perftctl; in the Hindoo st^le, and we 
believe this must have been often the case in Lower 
Egypt, thoiig-h owing to the devastation of oenturies 
which has swept over that ill-fated country, few, if 
any, traces of stone lions exist in Lower i^gypt wbich 
belong to an epoch anterior to Greek dominion. 
Lord VaJentia* mentions " a great hon of grwiite" 
i^iicb lie sa.w at Bahbeit, or Bebek, in the Delta, but 
• iii.<,S7. 
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80 buried in the earth that he could not judge of its 
execution. 

It is possible this might have been on andro-sphinx, 
like tha.t excavated at San by Mr. Hamilton. Lord 
Valenda does not say that he saw the head, by which 
aJone coutd be decided whether it was a complete 
lion or a compound Bgure. 

There was a city in the Delia, called by the Greeks, 
LeontopoUs, or the City of the Lion, but we have no 
means of judging of the probable uitiquity of this 
place ; though it seems likely enough, as there were 
various "cities of crocodiles" in Egypt, so there might 
hare been, from remote time, " a. city of hons," 
where this animal received adoration in a living 
finrm, like his brother-deities, the ok, the crocodile, 
the goat, and other sacred animals. Diodorus says, 
that there was a living lion maintained at Leunto- 
polis in his time, which was treated with all the respect 
due to an animal that held a rank analogous to that 
<^Apis at Memphis, and Mnevis at Heliopolis. 

The Egyptians seem to have been peculiarly pleased 
with appropriating the form of the lion as an orna- 
ment for their solas or couches, which we see so oflea 
represented, in the bas-reliefe. Sometimes the couch 
is nothing more than the profile of a lion, the back 
being flattened to form the resting part of the couch, 
and the tail being turned up as an ornament and ter- 
minated by a serpent's head. Such imitations of na- 
tural forms give more pleasure to the eye than the 
shapeless models which modern furniture was founded 
on, till tlie revived study of antiquity, in its true sense, 
taught us to borrow from the patterns of people who 
were gifted with better taste, and to restore the paw 
of the lion to ornament our tables. 

That it may not be supposed that there is only one 
kind of sphinx, we here give a list of the Egyptiaq 
combinations of this figure, as for as we iaovi then 
with certainty ;— 

,^_... Google 
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' 1. TIm jnue Dob. 

2, The lion with a ram's head. 

S. Th« lion with a hawk's head. 

4. The Uon with a mate human bead. 

ft. The Won with a female hmnan he«d. 
' 9. The lion's body and hind-Iegi with femala 
head and human arms, as in tha reheft of Carnak 
and en the Campenslan obelitk. 

An attempt to imitate the form of the lion is nen. 
tioneij amnsg; the earliest works of art of which w« 
hare distinct evidence. Croesus made a lion of purs 
gold which he sent to Delphi, where Herodotus saw 
it after the lapse of more than a century, somewhat 
diminished in weight, owing to the damage it ■«& 
tered when the temple was burnt. Among Gre- 
cian works of art, lions of bronae, and even of iron, 
are mentioned, to which we may add, as, perhaps, th« 
oldest specimen of Grecian sculpture now existing, 
the lions of t lie gate ofMyeente*. As late as th« 
time of Herodotus, this animal was found in NcHthem 
Greece, in Throee, and Macedonia, and it appears at 
one time (o have been more widely diffused, and 
perhaps now is, than any other of the feline race in 
a wild state. It is curious to obs«-ve how femiliw 
tiie fbrm of a lion is to the people of every ctvilieed 
oountry, and how fVequently it has been used as an 
ornament and as a mark of superior rank. This 
would seem to indicate the fbrmM wide diffusion of 
this animal, and the victory of man over one of bia 
natural enemies. Warriors and tyrants ohoae to as- 
sume it as the type of strength and courage ; and at 
last the animal was cast in a permanent mould, 
into a conventional and unchangeable form, such as 
became the profound mysteries of the science to 
whKh, in part, he owes his celebrity. It is not un- 
usual far people to talk of the stiff and regulated at- 
■ • Pausan, II. 16, 8. GuU's Argol'u.— Seo descriplion of Solo- 
maa'i Uota, 1 Kings, chip. x. ter. 19, 20. - 



titndes of G^y^tita wmlptliK, but tiie l«lMrk ' cbi 
iwly apply with tiny accuracy bt forma of deitieg ( 
those of animals, and among titenl Um lien, are otlek 
reprpseated with a fidelity and spirit tiiat tht most 
skilfiil artist might be proud to equal. 

As tbe lion, both in its totural state luid ita itni- 
latcd forms, was ^miliar to the Oreclw as early ha m 
.know anything of this people, bo the compound fotm, 
.the sphinx, belongs to one of their oldest fables. It is 
probably connected wilJi the story of the Cadmeftna, 
and may possibly have a Phmnidan origin. IaPhae> 
nida ilseU there was a Leontopolia, or city of lions, 
ladeed we oon hare little doubt about the ikct of the 
lioU bein^ the essential component part of this Qreofan 
AtonstM* called the «pfainx. Euripides * deecribe* the 
Theban Ephins as, " a T»gin winged mountain mon- 
ster, widi most umnusic^ notes, which, B{^)rcncliing 
d>e walls, carried off, into the inaccessible light of 
Kther, with its four dawed legs, the descendants of 
Cadmus." Tha pansage shows what ddineatitm of 
(he sphinx was common in the age of EuriptdeSt 
which was an animal with the body and legs of A 
beast of prey, the head of a female, and a peiv of 
wingd. The colossal statue of Jupiter at Olympian 
the work of PbicUaa, had sphinxes re|»«en(ed on 
pari of the throne*— " ton each of the fore-feet thert 
«re Theban youthg carded off by sphinxeB," M. Quo^ 
trem^ rfe Quincy, in his splendid work o{' Le Jupiter 
Olympien,' has made J the Gphimes with wings •» 
eotding to the descriptioQ (^ Evripides, and placed 
them as suppwten to the arms of the tiiinne, having 
briow them the four victories described by Fausanias. 
This a?rang;ement harmonizes well enough with the 
description of ^ Gretk antiquary. 

The sphinx appeared as an ornament also on 1^ 
■ Fhoenitis, 606. CoiH|iRre Pnsan, ii. 26. 

f Fauaan, v. 1 1, 2. } See the throne ragiored, p, Vf4i 
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throne oP the Amyclean Apollo, which was of aii age 
Bomewhat earlier than the works of Phidias either at 
Olymjna or at Athens. Among the decorations of 
the great* statne of Minerva at the latter place, the 
sphinx also is mentioned. 

The works of art to which we have alluded were of 
the toreutic class, that is, formed of a frame-work of 
wood which was overlaid with gold, ivory, and ebony; 
and the sphinxes were only suboidinate decorations. 
But we have information that it was in the Greek 
^hion to cut them in marble also. Ariapeithest, a 
Scythian king, among other wives, married a Greek 
woman, a native of Istria, which was a Milesian 
colony on the west coast of the Black Sea. By her 
he had a son, Skyles, who learned, as was natural, 
his mother's tongue, and imbibed from her a taste 
for Greek &shions. Skyles succeeded to his lather's 
chieftainship over a tribe of wandering Scythians on 
the north coast of the Black Sea, which occasionally 
encamped on the banks of the Dnieper near the Chreek 
city of Olbia, another colony of Miletus. It seems 
that Skyles had but little taste for the company of his 
Scythian half-brethren, whom he used to leave for a 
month or more encamped in the suburbs of Olbta, 
while he shut himself up in the town, threw off his 
barbarian dress, and lived like a Greek. To com- 
plete his happiness he took a Greek wife and built a 
spacious house in Olbia, which was surrounded by 
marble tpkinxa X and griffins. The fate of this lover 
of innovation was rather tragical. His subjects re- 
Tolled against him and chose a more congenial chief. 

Two§ winged female sphinxes, drawing a war- 

• Sec Q. de Quincy, pi, 8. t Herod, i". 79. 

] Thii ii not ■ beamy slory of Herudotua. He visited Olbia, 
and doubtless saw the sphinxes. 

S VUwt ill Egjpt, &c, LoDdoD, Bowyer's Hialoric Qallcry, 
1804. 
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chariot, are cut on a triumphal arch at Tripoli in 
Barbary, which bears in its inscription the date of 
Antoninus and Aurelius Verua. The sphinxes occupy 
one part of the higher segment of the arch to the 
right of the key-stone, and two griffins or hawk- 
headed sphinxes with wings, occupy the correspond- 
ing position on the other side of the k^-stone. 

It would seem not improbable, as we have just re- 
marked, that the Greek form of the sphinx was of 
Phoenician origin, as it appears to be connected with 
the Cadmean storj'. We may add that the coins of 
several towns in Southern Spain, probably of remote 
Phoenician origin, preserve this type on their reverses*. 
But the further examination of this subject is beyond 
our present limits. 

* Ast», Iliberia, Mund«, Ok», Urao. 
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Thk montunents of Egyptian ajrchitectore, m tha 
wot iide of the Nik, u« not inferior either in nMg- 
nltude or f ntnest to the gignntic BtroctnrH (tf' Luxor 
«ad Cu-nnk. They an RmukftUe for contaiiinig 
the best existing specimens of Egyptian coloBBal 
statues, which even in their matilsted state are the 
^reat nonders of western Thebes, as the obelisks and 
avenues of sphinxes are of the eastern side of the 
city. There are no traces at present, as far as we 
know, of any obelisks on the west side ; but, to make 
amends for this, we have the rock-hewn painted tombs 
of the Libyan mountains, which are by far the most 
instructive school in which to study the arts and social 
life of antient Egypt. 

The accompanying ground-plan of part of western 
Thebes, which is taken from the French work, will 
asHst us in comprehending the description of these 
localities, the more interesting to us because the finest 
specimen of colossal sculpture that has been brought 
from Egypt, the Memnon of the British Museum, 
once ornamented one of the buildings on this side of 
the Nile. 

No. I. denotes the buildings of Medinet-Abou, 
which have been surrounded by a brick wall, enclos- 
ing three distinct but connected edifices. One has 
been called a palace, another a temple, and the third 
ft small temple, or, as some will have it, a paTilion. 
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This buildii^, called a pavilion, ties east of what is 
called the palace, and has had two stories, of which 
the upper one is in best preservation. Pococlte and 
Hamilton suppose that the buildings of Medinet- 
Abou may be the Memnonium of Strabo, in which ' 
opinion we cannot coincide. Belzoni found the traces 
of a tank to the north of the small temple, ' which 
must have had statues all round it, as various fta^ 
meuls were discovered in making encavations. He 
found in this temple also stones with inverted hiero- 
glyphics turned upside down, showing that it was 
built of the materials of an older edifice. 

There are curious traces of a large rectangular 
enclosure south of the buildings of Medlnet-Abou, 
and bordering very near on the enclosure of the 
temples. Part of this may be seen in our reduced 
plan. " *This rectangle is about 6,392 feet in 
length and 3,196 in breadth, comprising an area 
of 2,269,870 square yards, which is about seven 
limes as much as the Champ de Mars, at I^ris, 
and consequently offered room enough for the ex- 
ercises and manccuvres of a large army. The whole 
had an enclosure, which is indicated by elevations 
of earth, between which we may still distinguish 
the entrances, which have been counted to the num- 
ber of thirty-nine; they may, however, have been 
as many as fifty or more. The principal entrance 
was on the east side, where a wider opening is seen. 
The whole enclosure shows distinctly that it was, once 
adorned with the splendid architecture of triumphal 
monuments. Probably this estensive circus lay out of 
the city, but still close to it. A similar one of smaller 
dimensions is seen on the east side of the river nearly 
opposite to this on the west, and we may therefore, 
with some degree of certainty, determine from this 
double evidence the southern limits of the city. It 
•Heeien, Egypt, p.219. 



is h)(^y probable that these spacious endosures wer« 
notiwuKly intended for gwnes such as chariot races, 
but also for the mustering and exercising of armies, 
which, under a Seeostrb and other coDquerors, herf 
began their military expeditions, and returned hither 
triuQ^bant after victory." 

lliough doubt has been expressed about the former 
«iiisteiu!« of this extensive circus, which some have 
coDsidered to be notbing^ more than the bed of a canal 
(prabably from having observed only the west side 
of the enrioflure, which is a double one), there seems 
aufbcient evidence for it, if the dimeasiom above 
given ve exact 

No. II, The two seated colossi, of which we havs 
glveo a print The more northerly is that which has 
«o many inscriptions on its legs, and ia ttw Memnon 
of Strabo, The distance from these coiosal to the 
river, which pur plan does not take iu, is about 7,216 
feet in a straight line. 

No. III. Probably the siteof a large temple, at the 
entrance of which were seated the two colossi, No. II. 

No. IV, Colossi on the ground, brokeu. 

No. V. A. small temple of lus, the distance of 
which, from its nearest an^e io Uie more northerly 
colossus, is about 3,b26 feet in a straight line. 

No. VL SonMtimes called the palace and tomb of 
Osymaodyss, but by Uekonl and others, with less 
propriety, the Memnonium. The Memnon of the 
Museum eaoie out of this building'. 

No. VII. Long avenue of sphinxes. 

No.VUI. Remsdns atGoumou, otherwiae called 
£1 Ebek. 

The only great Egyptian building, of whidi we find 
Vxj very detailed account in antient vrritera, is the 
,palace of Osymandyas, Unfortunately the descrip- 
tion is that of Diodorus, who perhaps was not a very 
accurate observer, and certainly was a careless com< 
z3 
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piler. As it is probable, however, that he saw him- 
self thia magnificent structure, which he has attempted 
to dcEcribe, we shall translate the whole passage, 
though it is rather long, as the identifying of this 
building, and the true Memnonium will throw great 
light on the topi^raphy of western Thebes. It should 
be premised that no one building at Thebes will bo 
far agree with the description of Diodoriis as to re- 
move all doubt as to what structure he intended to 
describe under the name of the palace of Osymandyas; 
and some writers have expressed an opinion that this 
careless historian jumbled together all that he saw at 
Thebes, and made one striking picture out of it. This 
is not improbable ; though we are inclined to think 
that Diodorua ' was really trying his best to describe 
a real place ; and il is certain that if this great palace 
did exist, it was on the west side of the river. 

" Ten stadia distant from the first tombs where, 
according to report, the femalee sacred to Jupiler j- 
are buried, they say the monunient of Osymandyas 
stands. At the enlrance there is a pylon (propyls) of 
various-coloured stone (he means granite), in width . 
200 Greek feet, and in height 67j. Having passed 
through this you come to a square peristyle court of 
stone, each side of which measures 400 feet. Instead 
of pillars the roof is supported by figures {'C'f^"^ : he 
means representations of the human figure) 24 feet 
high, of a single atone, made afler the antient fashion ; 
and the whole roof (extending from the wall to the 
colossal caryatids) ia formed of slabs 12 feet in length, 
and painted with stars on a blue ground. After 
this peristyle court you come to another doorway, 
and a pylon, in other respects like the first, but 
covered with better esecuted sculptures of all kinds. 
In front of the second doorway are three cotoss, 

• 1.47,&e. t Hetod.i.ie2, 
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each made' of a single block of the atone of Syene. 
One of these, which is in a sitting posture, is the 
largest statue in Egypt, its foot being more than ll>i^ 
feet long. There are two other statues near his knees, 
one on the right hand and the other on the lefl, his 
mother and daughter, in size inferior to the large 
statue. This is a wonderful piece of work, not only 
for its magnitude, but also for its execution and the 
quality of the stone, in which you can not see a single 
crack or discoloured spot. On it there is this inscrip- 
tion: 'lam Osymandyas, king ofkings: ifyouwishto 
know how great I am and where I Me, surpass my 
works '.' There is also another statue of his moUier, 
placed by itself, 30 feet high, and of a single piece 
of stdne ; she has three kingdoms (or marks of roy- 
tdty) on ber head, which signify that she was both a 
daughter, and a wife, and a mother of a king. After 
the pylon you come to a second peristyle court more 
magnificent than the former, in which there is a great 
variety of sculptures representing his wars with the 
revolted Bactriuis, against whom he marched with 
400,000 foot soldiers and 20,000 horsemen. The 
king's army was distributed into four divisions, which 
were commanded by his sons. 

"On the first wall the king is represented besieging 
a fort, which is surrounded by a river : he is at the 
head of his troops contending with the enemy, and aided 
by a Uon that is fighting furiously. Some said that this 
king really had a tamed Moo, which helped him in bat- 
tle, and put his enemies to flight : others say, that be- 
ing an exceedingly courageous and haughty monarch, 
and wishing to glorify himself, he signified by the figure 
of a lion the temper of his own soul. On the second 
wall you see the captives dragged by the king, and 
represented without privities and hands ; by which is 
indicated that they were cowardly in spirit, and uerve- 
• We tolloT WesseliDg's c 
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tarn in ibt nudst of dw^er. The third wall b/u ti 
great variety of sculptures wd beautiful ptunting^ oq 
which are represented the BocriAce* o( oxen by the 
\dag, and a triumph atUr the war. la the cenlre of 
this pmstyk court there is an hyptethral altar of most 
beautiful stone, remarkable both for its execution and 
ma^tude. Near the last wall (the wall opposite to 
the entrance wall) there are two statues seated, each 
erf' a Hngte stone 40J feet high ; and near the statues 
three passages leading out of the peristyle court inta 
Slu hypostyle chamber, built like an odeusi (music* 
hall), each side of which is 300 feet In this chamber 
there is a number of wooden statues, which represent 
pec^le who have lawsuits and are looking towej^ the 
judges, who are seen in the sculptures on one of the 
waUs. These judges are thirty in numlier ; and iit 
the centre is the chief-justice, with the figure t^ truth 
auspended from his neck, with her eyes closed. A 
number of boolu are lying near him. These figures 
indicate by their attitude that judges ought to revive 
nothing, and that tlie ctucf-justice should have a re- 
gvd to truth a^e. 

" Next to this chamber you arrive at a ^ripatua (a 
spacious area), full of various apartntents, m which all 
kinds of food were prepared that are most pleasant 
to enjoy. Here you see the figura of the king sculp- 
tured on the wall and painted (a painted baa-relief), 
offering to the god gold and ulver, which tie yearly 
received from all Egypt, from the gold and silver mines. 
The amount of the precious metal was writtw under, 
and it was, when computed in silver, 8,003,000 miuK. 
Nest to this was the sacred lilxYTy, with the inscrip- 
tion, ' IHace of cure for the soul ',' Adjoining thia 
room were figures (sculptured?) of all the Egyptian 
gods, and of the king hrioging to each appropriate 
affi»inga, as if he were proving toOsiris. and his asses- 
sors in the realms below, tliat be had tenoinated a life 
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of piety and inlegrity. Separated from the Ubrary by 
B common wall there was a magnificent apartment 
with twenty couchea in it, and Btatues (eiVovo?) of 
Zeus (Ammon), and Hera, and also of the king. 
who is said to have been buried here. All round 
this chamber is a great number of apartments, con- 
taining beautiful paintings of all the sacred animals 
in Egypt, and a staircase leading' up from them to 
the" wiiole tomb. When you have passed the stair- 
case you see on(theceirmgoQ the monument a gilded 
circle, divided into 365 parts, each division of the cir- 
cumference being a foot and half In these divisions 
the 365 days of the year are marked, with the risings 
and settings of the stars for each day, and the prog- 
nostics which they offer according to the system of the 
Egyptian astrolc^ers. This circle (calendar) they said 
was stolen by Cambyses when he conquered Egypt. 
Such then, diey say, the tomb of Osymandyas wa», 
which not only in the expense of the structure, but 
also in the skill ' of the workmanship, must have sur- 
passed by far all other buildings." 

It is clear from the concluding part of this extract 
that the tomb of Osymandyas had lost some of its 
glory before Diodorus visit^ Egypt ; and it is also 
possible, from the tenor of this description, that 
he had not seen the place. Yet the whole account, 
bating exaggeration in the dimensions, is perfectly in 
harmony with the general character of an Egyptian 
building. Whether, then, Diodorus wrote merelyfrom 
recollection, or copied the story of some priests, we 
believe that one real building is the subject of his nar- 
rative, and that in all the substantial facte it may be 
exact. Now the building which we have called No. VI. 
agrees in many important particulars with that of Dio- 
dorus. Within a less distance than ten stadia we find 
abundance of tombs, quite magnificent enough to 
* The oiiginal ii winenbat obscure. 
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rec«iv« the Mcred females of Jupiter. Ind«cd IIm 
tomb* (tftlie kings Uumselvea are at » lesa diatanc* 
ibasi ten lUdia from this gteat edifice. 

As to the dimenstooe given by Diodonis being in- 
esmct, thkt is not suSicient to dwprove the notion of 
tliis being the tomb of OsymaDdyu, wh«n other 
evidence of higher value than measures tends to 
prove the omtruy. Nor yet, when he says th»t the 
firet [Hopyla were built of granite (if wVtXat Xi^at) 
fau that meaning) , must we therefore conclude that 
his wb<de account is f^se, becnuse these propyta am 
of sandstone. There are large gnuiite propyla a( 
Camak, and it is possible the historian may hav« 
made a slip in his naemory, and confounded one set 
of jMopyla with antAher. 

There are two plans given of this place by the 
French (Antiquibis, Planches, ii. 27, 33) ; the first of 
which is a ground-idan ol the ruins, as far at they can 
be now made out ; the aectrnd, which is less valuable, 
is a restoration coufiMrmable to the description (^ 
Diodonis. The dimensions of this building, accord? 
ing to plate 27, the real one, are about 530 feet long 
and 200 wide. After ascending some steps we coma 
into a rectangular court, 160 feet wide and 140 deep, 
which has had a row of pillars on the right hand and 
on the left. At the extreiuity of this court, near the 
enUance into the seoood.andoa the Idl-hand side, are 
the fragments of that enormous sitting statue, which 
may well be described as " the Iwgwt in EgypL" We 
shall speak of it more particularly hereafter. Ascend- 
ing some m(»% steps we pass a second pylon, and enter 
a second court of the same dimensions as the first ; it 
is peristyle, having a double row of pillars all round, 
except on the entruice side, in this respect agreeing 
with a peristyle court already described at MedJnet- 
^bou. Two sides of this court have caryatid pilas^ 
ters (JTi^ia) ppposite to on* ftoatlter — {lilasters on the 
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ride in which the doorway stands (the e&stem), and 
on the side opposite. Under the extreme ^Ikiry of 
this court, which was fonned by Blabs joining the 
tops of the two Bets of pillars, were the two statues 
meBtioned by Diodcmis, one of which may be the 
Memnon now in the Museum, and the other, we 
preBume, is bUU on the spot in (rogments. la the 
instroctmns given by Mr, Salt to Belzoni, when ha 
was Betting out on his expedition to Thebes, ailer de- 
aciibing the position and appearance itf the Memnon, 
lh« oonaul added : " It must not be mistaken for an- 
odter lying in that neighbourhood, which is much 
mutilated." And Belsoni, when speaking of hie first 
Hght of the coloBBUs, whit^ wu the object of this 
journey, remarks : " The place where it lay was 
nearly in a line with the side of the main gateway 
into the temple; and as there is another coknscd 
head near it, there may have been one on each side 
of the doorway, as they are to be seen at Luxor and 
Camak." It should be stated, that the dimensions 
ofAO^ feet, given to these ccrfossi by Diodorus, ex- 
eeed considemUy those of the Museum Memtion. 
We may therefore tsirly place the eridence of dis- 
agreement in dimensions against that of agreement 
k) position, which is perhaps the stronger of the two. 

From this court where ibe coloesns was found, 
■mother flight of steps leads into an hypostyle hall 
of 10 columns in the breadth and 6 in the depth, 
the two ceatre rows containing, as usual, the latgvst 
piUoTS ; they are 35 feet high and about 19 in cir- 
cumference. Only part c^ these columns are now 
standing. Again we ascend by steps into another 
court, with etgbt pillars in it, four on each side of 
the passage; and still by another step or steps to 
KDother chamber, where the real ground-plan tenni' 
Mbes^ but it is continued in the rastoied plaa to 
ivhich H« have referred, 
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The historical sculptures on the walls of this edifice 
agree so tar with the general character of Diodoms' 
description, as rather to confirm the notion of this 
being the tomb of Osymandyas ; but the reader will 
now be able to form his own opinion on this contro- 
verted point in Theban topography. 

The name of this conqueror, Osymandyaa, is not 
mentioned by Herodotus, nor does he appear in the 
list of Manethon's kings. It is conjectured, there- 
fore, that Osymandyas may be a title of Sesostris, 
otherwise called Rameses the Great, to whom most 
critics are now disposed to assign part, at least, of 
the great structure called the tomb of Osymandyas, 
as his name frequently appears on different parts of 
this building. There were, however, two kings called 
Mandou or Mandouei,one a predecessor and another 
a successor of Rameses the Great, and there can be 
little doubt that in the word Osymandyas, we have 
this element Mandou, which, according to Egyptian 
custom, was also the name of a god*. It is possible 
then, that the Osymandyas of Diodoms may be one 
of those kings just mentioned under the name of 
Mandou — or Smendes. (Dynasty 2 1 .) 

The Memnon's head of the Museum is No. 66, in 
the last catalogue. It is [4nced on a block of stone, 
on the right'liand side, near the extremity of the 
ninth room, which contains the Egyptian sculptures. 
Before we examine the claims of this colossus to the 
title of ' Memnon,' a brief account of iU removal wilt 
not be uninteresting. 

In the year 1815 Belzoni went to Egypt, with 
a project for constructing hydraulic machines to irri- 
gate the fields in an easier and more economical way. 
Ue engaged to make one, by way of experiment, for 
the Pasha, in which he completely succeeded, though 
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the i^oranee md knavery of his Highness i. '' 'I'm 
the ingenious contrivsoce of no use. BunUU in'; 
the celebrsled traveller, who was then in E;- ; :; 
the service of the AlVican Askociation, had long ' < < 
to have the colocsal bnst of Memnon renioT< i '<: 
Belzoni, who had become acquainted with li :■ .- 
peatedly offered to OoBvey it to Alexandria, iruui 
whence it might h« eent to Engkmd. Mr. Salt, the 
British C4»)sul, after some indecision and delay, con- 
sented to the undertaking, and BelaoBi set out with 
instructions from Mr. dalt, and a promlfie that his 
expenses should be reimbursed. In the copy of in- 
Btnictioni * (which are Written in rather an assum- 
ing style), no mention is inade of remuneration to 
Belzoni, wluch, aa the Italian fairly argues, would 
have been mentioned in the instructions, had he 
(Belzoni) been regularty emphiyed by the coasul to 
remove this cotossal head, as it has sometimes been 
stated. The &ct is, that BelKni, diet htving offered 
to remove the head, and not flndtBg ht* proposal 
accepted, determined to m3 up Uk Nile to gratUy 
his own curiosity, and the comul, at last, agreed with 
Burckhardt to seize this opportunity of removing the 
young Memnon. We give thfe rfwrt account from 
Belsoni's work, because H is fiur thftt each person 
should have his due share of credit in this under- 
taking, and we beheve the veracity of BdscHii will not 
be disputed. On his rrtum, howerver, he did receive 
a present through Burckhardt, half of which wai 
liberally paid by the consul. 

This colossal head Behoni found, according to 
his instractions, in iha temple, which, in - Enghsh 
books, is now commonly called the Memnonium, or 
temple of Memnon, It was broken, and lying with 
its face upwards, though in Nonkn's time it was 
eniirt, and with its foce dovnvMrdi, to which cwiae 
we may, no doubt, attribute its preseivafion, Bel> 
".Sm BeUoni'i Book, p. SS. 
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toai Mawks (p, 40), that he will net venture to say 
wboseparotedtfaflbust from tbe rest of the body by ui 
etploEJon, or by whom the bust has been turned fatx 
upwards. (French work, Aniiquil^s, torn. ii. pi. 36-} 
There is aiao a hole drilled in the rig^t breaet, erir 
dently tjie work of modem art, and no daubt in- 
tended to hold pinpowder for the purpose of tdo wing 
olT the right ihoulder also, and rmdering the trans* 
port of the head more easy. We have no difficulty 
in expreasiog our conviction, bAbt looking at all the 
cridenoe*, that this was done by the French when 
they visited Thebes. They turned the face of tfaa 
■tatue upwards, and blew off part of the body, but 
ailer all they were compelled, (ima some cause or 
other, to leave it behind. It^s curious, as NOhden re- 
marks, and Burckhardt before him, that in the draw- 
JD^ of this statue, as we see it in the great French 
work ou Egypt (torn. ii. pi. 82), the right shoulder is 
wanting, which would have beea the case had the 
French succeeded in blowing it off. Thedrawingwaa 
probably made on the spot, and the figure represented 
in that condition, in which tbeFrenchexpected to send 
it hoaie. There is of coureeno sign of the great hole 
on the Memnon's right shoulder, in the French en- 
graving, as the part that ctmtains it is omitted. Ifthey 
did this damage to the statue, with the view of shaUer- 
iug the right shoulder just Uke the Left, we may readily 
believe they went so &r as to break the whole in 
pieces, which, up to the time of this visit, was probably 
entire, as Norden saw it. We here give the extract 
from Norden, that the reader may himself judge <rf 
the probability of the Hemnon having been entire up 
to 1737, when this traveller visited Egypt. 

• See NHhden's exccllant Utile pampblel, entitled ' Ueber da) 
UgenifliitB Memnons-Bild iiti Brittischen Museum in Lundon, 
182^' rtam«ihi^tgriuitpulo{itllitfDllowiabouEth«lleRi[iaB'i 
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"'There is besides in this place (Uie Memnoniun 
as he colls it), another colossus marked H (see plate 
112) : it is entire, and of a ningte piece of ^ranite- 
maible, but its height is only moderate. It is at 
present thrown down, lying on its face, and half buried 
in the ground. All that is visible appeats quite fiee 
from damage, and with respect to the attitude it is - 
the same as Uiat of the other colossi of which I have 
q>oken." 

It is difficult to sey what is meant fay the height of 
a colossal statue being only moderate ) but we may 
perhaps ascertain Norden's notions of moderate size, 
by observing what dimensions he gives to the great 
tnvken colossus, which Ues iik the same place, aJid 
measures about 62 feet round the shoulders. Norden, 
speaking td this colossus, estimates it at 20 feet high 
only ; all the body of the colossus, he says, was of 
black granite, uid of a single piece: its pedestal b 
in some measure entire. He considers it to have been 
iHttkea by violence ; uid beUeves it to be the &mous 
Memnon. It is clear from this account that the 
iHtiken colossus in the tomb of Osymandyas, of which 
Norden is here speakiDg, is the eoonnous statue de- 
scribed by later travellers, notwithstanding the great 
discrepancy in the measurements ; for there is no 
other large broken statue that will answer the de- 
scription. This may serve to remove the only diffi> 
Gulty in recognizing the Memnon of the Museum as - 
the entire statue which Norden saw lying on the 
ground, and on the spot from which our broken Mem- - 
non was brought. 

The implements with which Belzoni removed this " 
statue were " fourteen poles, eif^t of which were em- 
ployed in making a. sort of car to lay the bust on, 
four ropes of palm-leaves, and four rollers, without 
tackle of any sort." With these sorry mechanical 
• Norden, ii. I2S. 
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■idi, and tlw asMitance of the ignoisnt Anba, he COB- 
trived to rake the statue on the car, and to convey it 
a diftabce of mora than a mile to the banks of the 
river. But the intriguea (tf the governor of Eroienls, 
and of Drovetti, the Fvench consul at Alexandria, 
cauied almost as much difficulty as the actual ramovd 
of this enormous mass. Even when the statue was 
on the bank of the river, and a written contract for a 
boat had been entered into with its owner, the whole 
scheme seemed to be rtiined by the knavery of some 
parties, and the (tax of the boai-owner that the Mem- 
non would sink his boat to the bottom of the river. 
But in the mean time the governor of Ermente changed 
his tone to Belzoni, compelled the boaUiwner to tuU 
hi his bargain, tuid allowed Belsoni to have the use 
of one hundred and thirty men. As the bank of the 
river was considerably above the level of the water, 
which had retired at least 100 teet trom it, he found 
it necessary to make a sloping causeway for the sta- 
tue, and even then it was no easy task to place so 
heavy a weight in a boat, unaided by any mechanical 
power eioept four polea and some ropes. It is only 
&jr to the memory of thb enterprising traveller, to let 
him tell his own story. 

" * I cannot help observing, that it was no easy 
undertaking to put a jriece of granite of such bulk 
and weight on board a boat, that, if it received the 
weight on one side, would immediately upeet ; and, 
what is more, this was to be done without the smallest 
help of any mechanical contrivance, even a single 
tackle, and only with four poles and ropes, as the 
water was about IS teet below the bank where the 
head was to descend. 'Die causeway I had made 
gradually sloped (o the edge of the water, close to the 
boat, and vrlth the four poles I formed a bridge from 
Ihe bonk into tiie centre of the boat, so that when the 
• P.Wl. 
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weight bore on the bridge, it pressed only on the - 
centre of the boat The bridge rested partly on the 
causeway, partly on the side of the boat, and partly 
on the centre of it On the opposite side of the boat 
I put some mats well filled with straw. I neceasanly 
stationed a few Arabs in the boat and some at each 
side, with a lever of palm-wood, as I bad nothing 
else. At the middle of Ibe brid^ I put a sack filled 
with sand, that, if the colossus should run too &st into 
tile boat, it might be stopped. In the ground b^nd 
the colossus I had a piece of a palm-tree firiulypluited, 
round which a rope was twisted, and then bstened to 
its car, to let it descend gradually. I set a lever at 
work, on each side, and at the same time that the 
men in the boat were pulling, others were slackening 
the ropes, and others shi&ng the rollers as the 
colossus advanced. 

" Thus it descended gradually from the mainland- 
to the causeway, when it sunk a good deal, as the 
causeway was made of fresh earth. This, however, 
I did not regret, as it was better that it should be so, 
than that it should run too last towards the water ; 
for I had to consider, that, if this piece of antiquity 
should fell into the Nile, my return to Europe would 
not be very welcome, particularly to the antiquaries ; 
though I have reason to believe that some among the 
great body of its scientific men would rather have 
seen it sunk in the Nile, than where it is now de- 
posited. ■ However, it went smoothly on board. ■ The 
Arabs, who were unanimously of opinion that it would 
go to the bottom of the river, or crush the boat, were 
all attention, as if anxious to know the result, as well 
as to learn how the operation was to be performed ; and 
when the owner of the IXKit who considered it as con-' 
signed to perdition, witnessed my success, alid saw 
the huge piece of stone, as he called it sa&Jy on board, - 
he came and squeezed me be^rtily by the band."^ 
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This difficult task being safe); accomplished, the 
Memnon'E head sailed down the rirer to Rosetta, and 
from thence to Alexandria, where it embarked tor 
England. In the Museum Catalogue the Memnon's 
head is described as the gift of Henry Salt and Loiiis 
Biwckhardt, who hberally defrayed the expenses of 
the undertaking. 

The material of which this statue is made, is a fine 
kind of Syene granite, of one entire mass, but two 
colours. The head has, with great judgment, been 
formed out of the red part of the granite, while the 
dark part was appropriated to the breast, and pro- 
bably also to the remainder of the body. The figure 
was in a sitting posture, like most of the Egyptian 
colossal statues, for Belzoni found it " near the re- 
mains of its body and chair." Though a statue of 
colossal size, it is very inferior in magnitude to some 
works of Egyptian Ml of this kind, of which we shall 
soon haveoccasion to speak ; its height, from the sole 
of the foot to the top of the head, in its seated posi- 
tion, having been probably about 24 feet, or some- 
what less. The fi:agment in the Museum, which 
may be about one-third of the whole, is somewhat 
more than 8 feet in height. The following dimen- 
sions are worth giving : they are taken from NOh- 
den'a Essay. 

ft. in. 

1. Hie whale height of the bust, from the tup of 

ihe head-dreis lo iha lowesl p«rl ot the 
fragment, meuured behind, is . . ,89 

2. Round the shoulders and breast, above, . 15 3 

3. Bound the bpeul, below, 14 7 * 

4. Height of the hew), from Iha upper put of 

the head^dres] to (he end of the beard 6 lU 

5. Height of the head-dres 12} 

6. Diameter of do 3 7 

7. The whole height of the red granite part . 4 9 

8. From the forehead to the chia .... 3 3) 

9. Heightoflhe beard on the tower pirtirtckoncd 

from the- breui 9} 
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The weight of the mass is estimated at between ten 
and twelve tons. 

It is universally agreed that this is one of the finest 
specimens of Egyptian colossal sculpture now known 
to exist ; and if we admit it to be a work of [genuine 
Egyptian art (of which there can be no doubt), we 
may consider it as a fevourable specimen of what that 
nation could accomplish. For so hard and unwieldy 
a mass to be wrought even into any resemblance to 
the human form, and polished to so high a degree, 
would of itself he a labour worthy of admiration. But 
that the proportions of the parts should have been so 
well preserved, and that beauty should have been 
impressed on this colossal face, proves that at least 
some kinds of sculpture were once carried to a high 
degree of perfection in Egypt; though they may not 
be of that description of art which our earliest asso- 
ciations teach us to admire. In the colossal statues 
of Egypt calmness and repose are the most striking 
characteristics; but this figure shows somewhat more, 
" "It represents a young man : the breast is broad 
and well defined. The beard, united in one mass, 
adheres to the chin. The line of the eye-brows per- 
haps does not project enough above the eye-ball ; the 
tip of the nose, too, is perhaps too much rounded, 
and the ears, as usual in Egyptian statues, are placed 
too high ;" but even with these defects, and with lips 
too thick for our notions, the lace is liill of sotlness, 
tranquillity, and beauty. 

The beard has a singular form, which we often see 
on the monuments of Egypt, and Belzoni has^gone 
so far as lo conjecture Uiat the antient Egyptians 
m^ht have worn the beard in a kind of case ; a 
&shion which would be not unlike the modern prac- 
tice of wearing pig-tails, except that the appendage 
with us was behind instead of before. From the 
head there descends on each side a kind of corering 
• Descripiioa de I'Egypte, i. 129. 
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■>' -stiient, whtch reaches eomevhat \awet than the 
. e, and in its position, but not in its form, 

■ v^i'ieTesemblance toafuH flowingjudge's wig. 
I ■>,: !r decoration, in various modifications of 

' ' : -■ und on femalestatues also, while the beard- 
t >' \'hat we choose to call so, is appro[»iat«d to 

t'l'' ■-' ' : o( Osiris and Horus; and in this case, 
probably, has a reference to Horus and his worship. 
The flowing part of the head-dress is somewhat 
damaged in its outline, but may be clearly made out 
by a comparison with the head-dress of the colossus, 
No. 38, which differs from this in no respect, except 
in wanting the upper part or <!oni- measure. This 
upper part has been called a corn-measure, IVum a 
fancied resemblance to one. But no satJsfWtory ex- 
planation is given of it, nor yet of the bEtlusUade 
kind of ornaments which are around it, and also on 
the face of the broad belt han^ng round the breast,— 
unless we adopt the notion of BOttiger*. ' The head' 
covering, according to him, is the appropriate tiara 
and head-dress of the statues of the royal priests 
of Horus; and^ls ornamental bordering, as well as 
the similar decoration on the breast, he considers to 
be a kind of series or combination of the snake 
called Chnuphis or Urnus, the symbol of royalty 
found so ofUn on the monuments of Egypt. There 
can hardly be a doubt that BOttiger's interpretation is 
right ; this ornament perpetually occurs, and in most 
cases the figure of the snake is distinctly seen. On 
the head-dress (at the back) are othn sculptures, 
the hawk's feather and various plants, all of which, 
probably, had some symbolical meaning, indicative of 
the rank of the personage who bore tiiem. The 
beard, BOttiger considers to be the sign of manhood, 
the only one appropriate to a figure which is clothed f ( 

* Appendix to Nohdtn'i Eksiv. 

t See DBnoa'i Platei, No. lis, ioi ipecimcD) of hisn^^phlc 
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Mid its Bymboltc&t apptication is to denote Uw sun al 
the summer solstice in the height of its strengtli. 
This artificial beard, be remarlis, is found ohlyon 
the god OBiris and his son Horus. Osiria appean 
vrith it under various forms: (1.) Osirts on a throne 
with the whip and augar'B staff, or with the crux 
ansata, and anottier symbol. (2.) Osiris as jud^ of 
the dead in the well-lmown I^^tian representations 
of the death-judgment. (3.) Osiris as the origin of 
tlte mummy form ; but here we must disUngui^ the 
god when standing upright in complete mummy 
equipment, from the god lying on the Uon-^sped 
bier: the mummy boxes of sycamore, with the head 
of Osiris on them, belong to (3.). (4.) 09lns--Cano-> 
bus; the Nile jug, the symbol of the holy Nile wster< 
is identified with Ouris as the symbol of the sun and 
of power, when it has an Osiris' liead. (See Winkel- 
mann, Tol. i. pi. 16.) 

This statue has received the name of the younger 
Memnon, partly because it was found in that temple 
to which the name of Memnonium had Ixen impnM 
perly given, partly also because it is supposed to 
belong to the same class with the statue or stxlnea 
so celebrated under the name of Memnon. 

We have already described the remains of that 
large edifice, inowu to Diodorus by the name of the 
Faiace of Osymandyas, and by English travellers, 
generally called the Memnonium. Within its pre- 
cincts is the great colossal statue of red ^anite, 
broken off at the waist, and the upper part lymg on 
its back. In its fall it has carried along with it the 
whole temple wall within its reach. The face is 
entirely obliterated by the hand of man, and to the 
same cause we must attribute the destruction of 
the statue. It measures* 6 feet 10 inches over 
the foot (it is the left one that remains entire), and 
fi3 or 63 round the shoulders: the bieroglyphieal 
* Hamilton J p, 167, 
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characters < :: ' ,<lon the arm are luge enough for 
8 man to .■:: f^ .- : the length of the nail of the 
second toe k .u'.r:< one foot, and the length of the 
toe to the i:>SL-iiioii of the nail is one foot eleven 
inches (_EgypU}. The colossal fist of red gra- 
nite in the Museum is aaid by some to belong to 
this statue, but we are unable to find any evidence of 
its being brought from Thebes by the French. It 
was surrendered by them to the English, together 
with other antiquities now in the Egyptian room of 
the Museum, at the capitulation of Alexandria ; and, 
according to the French account (see vol, v. pi. 4), 
it was brought from the ruins of Memphis, where 
there are still remains of a colossal statue or statues 
of dimen^ons quite large enough (o match with this 
fist We know also from Herodotus* (ii. 110) that 
he saw at Memphis, in front of the great temple of 
Hephffistus, six colossal statues erected by Sesostris, 
two of himself and his wife, each 45 Greek feet high, 
and four statues of his sons, each 30 feet high. In 
' the French work just referred to there is a drawing 
of this fist, with a little restoration added to the 
thumb and one of the fingers. Our print shows the 
fist just as it Is. 



Colonal I'ix.-^No. 7. 
• H*njd. here ipelka Of Dafius intending to put up a 
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The following are the chief dimensions :— 

Length from wriat-joinC to knackle of middle 

finger about 32 

Ditto oFlungjoint of Diidille finger . . 26 

Round wrist-bone 80 

Width ofall the Tore fiogen . . . .30^ 
Ditto of middle Gngvr 9 

The remans of the short cylindrical stick may be 
observed between the thumb and fore-fing«r. 

This fist probably belonged to a seated colossus 
like that of which the fragments remain in the palace 
of Osymandyas. It is not universally the case that 
seated figures had their hands placed flat on their 
thighs, like the colossi of Ipsambul, or the specimen 
in the Museum, In Minutoli"s work there is a 
picture of a cok>ssus, which we shall presently speak 
of more particularly, which has the rig^ht hand closed 
and resting on his thigh. Neither of these two 
colossi, the one in the Museum and the other lying 
in fragments at Thebes, has any claim at all to be 
considered tke Memnon, of which Strabo and Pausa- 
nias speak. But tliere is another statue whose title 
is less doubtful. 
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COLOSBAL STATDBS, 

The traveller who lan<fe on the west bank of the 
Nile, and proceeds straight towards the tomb of Osy- 
mandyas, otherwise called the Menmonium, will pass 
two colossal statues seated on their chairs in the plain, 
between MedineUAbou and the so-called Memnonium. 
(See the plan.) 

Of these two statues it seems clear that Strabo is 
speaking, when he says*, "On the opposite side of 
the Nile (the west) is the Memnonium, where there 
are two monolith colossi (statues of a single piece 
of stone) near one another. One of the statues is 
entire, but the upper part of the other has fallen from 
its chair, owing, as they say, to an earthquake. It is 
believed that once a day a sound, like that pro- 
duced by a moderate blow, proceeds from that part 
of the statue which remains on the seat uid the 
pedestal. I happened to be on the spot with ^lius 
Callus, and many of his friends and soldiers, about 
the first hour, when I heard the sound ; but whether 
it came from the base, or from the colossus, or was 
' made by some one of those around the base, I can- 
not affirm. For as the cause was not visible, one 
is inclined to adopt any conjecture rather than be- 
lieve that the sound came out of the mass of stone. 
Above the Memnonium are the tombs of the kings 
cut in the rock, forty in number, very wondertiil in 
their construction and well worth examining." 

This is evidently the statue that Pausanias after- 
wards &w in the second century, and which was 
then in the same condition that Slrabo described it 
• CsMubongp.SlG. 
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to bfe M hbi fidt. " * I was tiiost euiTifised with the 
eoloMus U. Thebes in Egypt, which you come to after 
croBung the Nile in your way to the tombs (aipiyjev). 
I saw Btill seated on his chair a etatue -f which is 
generally called Metnnon. Trodilioa reports tha.t he 
'came out of Ethiopia into Egypt, and carried hia ex- 
pedition as %r OS Susa. But the Thebans «ay, this 
is hot a statue of Meinnon but Of Phamenoph, a 
native of the country. [ have also heard some say 
that this is a statue of Sesostrls, which Cambyses 
mutilated I at present a)] from the head as far as the 
middle of the body is thrown down, blit the Tei- 
mainder Is still seated, and daily at suH-rise produces 
a sound, which you may best compart with the 
snapping of a harp or lute string." 

Pausanias here only mentions one status which 
might seem to raise some little doubt as to the 
identity of hu Memnon with that now on the plain 
«f Thebes. But there is evidence on the other side 
of the question quite suffleient to remove this dif- 
ficulty. 

We will novr see what modern travellers Bay about 
Uiege two statues. "(The two other colossal statues, 
called also by some the statues of Memnon, are in the 
plain, about half way between the desert and the 
liver. The inundation had hardly left them early 
in January, and we had Mhje difficulty in reaching 
them on that account. They are about 90 feet high, 
and seated each on a pedestal fl feet in height, 18 
long, and 14 broad. The Stone of which Oiey are 
fbrmed is a hard reddish grha. From the action 
of the weaUier it is in many places discoloured, and 
often appears of a black, grey, browu, and whitish 

•1.42,3. 
- t i}wV» i*^" Bekkarg (tjifw one HS.; it;^"" S«tig*r: 
Xliint is a more probable correctioB. 

I liimillon, £g7pliaca, p. 16S, 
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hue." — "The two statues in questioD 'ai« bot -fifty- 
four feet asunder ; they face the same ptnnt of the - 
compasB, (S.S.E. Pococke). They are very Bunilar 
in size, chareeter, and proportions : one of them, that 
to the south, is certainly of a single block of stone, 
and the northerorooet has evidenUy been brokim off 
at the wuBt ; and while the lower part is a moDoUtb, 
the body, arms, and head are constructed of several 
horizontal layers of stone, apparently of a different 
kind flora the le^ and base." 

Denon says that these two statues are of a single 
block, by which be probably means that they origi- 
nally were. He adds, " They can be seen at the dis- 
tance of five leagues." — "The height" of the leg and 
foot of the northernmost statue is 18 feet b inches, 
the length of the little finger 4 feet 5 inches, and the 
height of the leg and foot of the small figure at his 
side t is no less than 72 inches. The other colossal 
statue to the south is nearly of the same dimensions. 
On the pedestals which support them, are carved a 
variety of hieroglyphical representations with the 
usual symbols of Egyptian mystery ; and on both 
sides of the thrones on which they are seated, 
two priests are represented tightening with their 
hands and feet bands of lotus-stolks, which are ap- 
parently intended to keep upright a table on which 
the thrones themselves are supposed to be placed." 
There is a similar representation on the chair of the 
great colossus of Osymandyas. 

It may not be altogether uninstructive to compare 
with this description the less minute and accurate 
account of an earlier traveller. Norden| measured 

* HuniltoD. 

t There is >, figure in n1i«f on «ach side, reuhjng aboul u 
high » the giul's knM, tnd another 'ttlll snUler stuidiaE be- 
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the tno'coloest on the plain of Thebes by means of 
their :sha(lowg, and he reckons them to be 50 Danish 
feet h^h, or about 51^ English feet, from the base of 
tbe pedestal to the top of the head. From the sole 
of the foot to the knees he found to be, by actual 
measurement, ITi feet; and this, he argues, proves 
his measurement by the shadow to be correct; for, 
" according to the ordinary proportions of a man, it 
follows from this tiiat each figure is 50 feet high, in- 
eluding the pedestal." 

The Danish traveller is of opinion that their present 
mutilated state is owing to time alone; but he does 
not appear to have noticed that one of them is com- 
posed of several pieces in the upper part, Mid that the 
other is a solid piece ; for he says, " they are both 
made of different blocks of a sort of greyish sandstone." 
And this led him to look for the statue of Memnon 
sad the Memnonium in that building, which we have 
described as the tomb of Osymandyas. 

Norden is probably also mistaken as to his in- 
ference deduced from the measure of fifteen feet be- 
tween the sole of the foot and the knees ; for the lower 
parts of colossi, we believe, are not in proportion 
with the upper parts. . This is certainly the case with 
that colossal figure of the Museum, which is entire ; 
for its height, from the sole of the foot to the knee, 
when compared with the other dimensions of the 
figure, does not agree with the ordinary proportions 
of a man. 

These two Theban statues, though mutilaled, are 
deserving of particular attention, because they still 
present us with the whole effect produced by the 
largest Egyptian colossi in their original position. 
Tlie general impression is not destroyed by the in- 
juries which they have sustained. Our print will 
serve to. give some idea of these enormous figures, 
and the reader may aid his conception of their atti- 
tude .by,eiumiining the colossal statue in the Jduaeum 

,^_.,. Google 
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(No. 88), the porture of which is precisdy the sune. 
The height of this fi^re, with its pede§tal, h about 
9 ftet 6 inches, measured from the bottom of th« 
|iedestftl to the top of the head-dress. 

We hftve befbre remarked that some writers ore of 
opinion that the enormous brolien colossus Ijin^ in 
the -paiwx of Osymandyas, is the Memnon statue so 
famous for 1(8 vocal sounds; but It seems cleftr enough 
that the northernmost of the two statues last described 
is the Memnon of Strabo, Pausanias, and of numerous 
Visitors who have recorded his mudcal powers. 

The feet of the northern colossus are damaged 
about the toes } but on his legs, from the lowest part 
upwards to the height of eight leet, is a number ^ 
inscriptions in Greek and Latin, commemorating the 
names of those who have borne testimony to the sound. 
These inscriptions probably all belong to the period of 
the eftriy Roman emperors, and none are much later 
than Adrian. The naOie of Strabo cannot be dis- 
covered among them. Norden srnd Pococke, we be- 
lieve, were the first who eopied any of the inscriptions 
on the Memnon's legs, of which Pococke has ^veti two 
plates (i. pi. 8B, 39). Mr.Hwnilton, in his '^gyptiaca' 
(p. 173, jtc), has also given those inscriptions which 
art the most legible ; and since that time Mr. Salt, 
the late consul at Alexandria, has made a stJIl more 
complete collection. His copies of these inscriptions, 
to the numtter of seventy-two, were transmitted to the 
Royal Society of Literature. 

IMP. DOMmANO 

CAESARG AVQVSTO GERMANICO 

TPETBONIVS SECVNDVS. PR 

AVDITMEHNONBH HORAI PR. IDVS HART 

This inscription records the testimony of T. Pe- 
tronius, in the reign of Domitian, to the vocal sound 
that issued from iht northernmost of the two statues, 
«tiuniiM. 

TtM ftUowliig OmkinitfipUM tn AiH gin ib 
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common characters, and in Its corrected Btat«, but 
we do not vouch for the accurac; of the Dorrections. 

* 'EaXMi iiu>)wamt 1}*, Tlirluti SmifHrts 

u^ifi 'Ajpalf *ifi9rf tindtf [ ^Jlwugry . 
»(UM r Uxf 'Ahf *mtn ui rfny*. 

The meaning of this inscription, though it is 
carelessly written, is clear enough so &r as to show 
that the author of the verses, accompanied by tiie 
Empress Sabina,the wife of Adrian, heard the sounds 
of the Memnon in the tifteenth j'ear of the emperor's 
reign, and on the 34th of the moulh Athurt- This 
inscription.itwill appear ((Vont the note), wasmadebjr 
a lady called Balbilla, who, in auother set of fourteen 
verses, on the same statue, speaks of her ancestor 
Balbillus, whom Letronne conjectures to be Balbillus, 
governor of Egypt, under Nero. His virtues are re- 
corded in a Greek inscription found bettreeii the paws 
of the great sphinx, and now in the British Museum. 
But, notwithstanding these inscriptions, it may be 
urged that there is some difficulty in completely iden- 
tifying this as the Memnon statue. Strabo and Pau- 
sanias say that the upper part, fn their time, had 
fallen down ; but, at present, the upper part exists in 
its proper position, though not in a single piece, being 
built up, as Pococke describes and represents it, with 
five tiers of stone. Heeren has conjectured that the 
broken statue might have been repaired, afler the 

* R«TniUan,p.412. In Ihc fimtlinc, iiulfkdoflln'lui Bsi^nw, 

ii It aaid thai lite reailin| is, i',^ ini^xijc. The lui word cer- 
Uinly is BiXPv— i" Mr. Hsmillon's copj (p. 174) J aad (here 'a 
DO reason la cliange ilie lidt into ■ genlleniin. 

f Aihur is the naniB of the third monlli in the Egyplisn 
calendar, and also the nami of a goddeu, whom the Greelu 
(□metimes ckUed Aphrodile. 
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time of 8trabo, and he asf%nB the probable age of 
the restoration as that of Septimius SeveruB, who is 
known to have restored several antient monuments 
in Egypt. This hypothesis, though nothing is more 
ceaBonable, has not met with the approbation of some 
very learned persons. 

If we want luiy liirther evidence of the identity of 
the statue which Pausanias aaw, with that called the 
Meronon by Pococke and most English travellers, 
we have it in the second line of the Greek inBcription t 
'* I heard the divine sounds of Memnon or iHiame' 
noth." Perhaps neither Pausanias nor his guides 
knew that Memnon was the corrupted Greek (bnn 
of Amenophis, or Phamenophla, or Phamenoth, — the 
name of several antient monarchs of Egypt. 

There is a curious passage in P. Lucas's Travels 
In Egypt (vol. ii. p. lS3),fW>m which It would appear 
{if we can trust the narrator) that in 1714 these two 
statues were still more perfect. On seeing them at a 
distance he thought they were pillars ; but " having 
come near them, I saw they were two statues of a fine 
m«yish granite marble, each mora than 60 feet^hlgh. 
They are called the cow and calf, because there are 
horns on their headi, like those of a cow." Such 
horns are oflen to be seen on the representations of 
Osiris and Isis on the walls of the temples. 

Without examining all that is said on the aul^ect 
'of the vocal Memnon, we may mention another con- 
jecture as deserving of notice. There may have been 
more thao one colossal statue with the name of 
Memnon to which this power was attributed, though 
that in repute in tlw age of Adrian must have been 
the statue with the inscription on its legs. The 
enormous broken statue in the palace of Osymandyas 
may have been a Memnon also>.fof what we know, 
but there is no evidence at all in favour of this hy- 
pothesis. Juvenal's , 
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" DimidU magic* TCsoDint ubi Httnnane chorihE, 
Alqua velus Thebe centum jacetobnita portis," 

" Whcra broken Htmnon'i magic Mriags rrsound, 
And Thebes wilh hundred guei in ruin* liei around," 
would apply very well to the statue of Strabo, which, 
he distinctly saya, was broken ; and it must have re- 
mained so till the lime of Juvenal and still later. Mr. 
Hamilton fiirther conjectures that the statue described 
by Philostratus as the Memnon, and as remarkable for 
its beauty, may be the very statue in the Museum, to 
which we now f^ve the name of the younger Memnon. 
It is conjectured that the sounds supposed to conie 
from the statue were caused by some trickery of the 
priests, who, in their state of fallen power and influence, 
sought to regain some credit by miracles of this kind. 
The earliest nolice of this vocai statue is in the passa^ 
of Strabo already translated, and in the second book* 
of Tacitus' Annals, where Germanicus, we are told, 
beard the sounds. Alexander Humboldtt speaks of 
certain sounds that are heard to proceed from the 
rocks on the banks of the Oronoko at sunrise, which 
he attributes to confined air making' its escape from 
crevices or caverns when the difference of the internal 
and external temperature is considerable. The French 
aavani attest to having heard such sounds at Camak, 
on the east side of the Nile ; and hence it is con- 
jectured that the priests who had observed this pheno- 
menon took advantage of their knowledge, and con- 
trived, by what means we know not, to nmke people 
believe that a similar sound proceeded Jrom the 
colossal statues. 

* Tacit. Ann. ii.61. "UemnanisSaxe* effigies, ubi radiii sdlja 
iclaeat, tocalem Boiium reddens." Tbe tocal Hcninan in ala* 
inenlioned iti Manelbon'a dialogue, hut I he remarW about the 
slatue'a musical power may hate been inserted \ij one of 
Manelh an 'a copiers. Ills possible that Kcimlolus may b« al- 
luding la the Memnon, ii. 106. 
f PenouilNarcatLve, iv.p.560. 
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But who 19 the Kfemnon from whom this Bt&tue 
takes its name ? This is not an easy question to 
answer. He is first mentioned in the Odyssey as a 
hero remarkable for his beauty, and as the son of 
the East, or the morning*. Diodorus (ii. 22) speaks 
of him as the son of T ithonus, and a general who 
was sent by Teutamus, king of the Assyrians, to aid 
Priam against the Greeks ; to him also is attributed 
the building of the Memnonium at Susa. We cannot 
help suspecting that the name of Memnon was only 
known at Susa after the Persian conquest of Egypt, 
and that the buildings there called Memnonian by Uie 
Greeks were, in name at least, the representative of 
those in Egypt : and this agrees with the tradition 
mentioned by Pausanias, that Memnon came from 
Ethiopia, and carried his expeditions as far as Susa. 
Memnon, it must be recollected, is the Greek name of 
that antient hero whose Egyptian name, as we see 
lifom the Greek inscription above, and from other 
proofs, is Phamenoph, or Phamenothti which is inter- ■ 
preted to be " the guardian of the city of Ammon,'' or 
Thebes ; or, according to Champollion, " devoted to 
Ammon," " belonging to Ammon." 

The name of Memnon then is of Egyptian or EUu' 
opian origin, and must be traced to some of the early 
kings of Egypt, the remembrance of whose actions 
was preserved both by tradition and by monumental 
records. In the eighteenth dynasty of Maoethon, the 
Egyptian priest, the name of Amenophis occurs, with 
this remark : " This is he who is supposed to be the 
Memnon and the vocal stone." He is the second 
Amenophis, the seventh king in the series of four- 
teen that compose Manethon's eighteenth dynasty, 

* See ilsD F'ladar. Nem. iii. 

-f- The PA is thf Coptic masculine srlicte sSgrnfyhg lAe ; and 
jimai contains the elements ot the word Amman, the name of tha 
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and the flon of Thutmoais, who is said to b>Te 
drivfin the shepherds out of E^TpL The Assyiiw 
name of Teutamus appeals to be nolluug more than 
ThiitmosiB slightly altered; and Tithoous also hat 
the cbaraclemUcs of a corrupted Egyptian woid. 
It will not seem Gurprising that there should be this 
inversion and complicatioa of Assyrian and Egjj^ 
tian histor]r, both of which have come down to 
us through the mediimi of Greek writers, who wets 
often careless and um^tical. The chie^ perhaos 
the only, authority that Diodoms followed in his As- 
Byrian history, was the Greek doctor, Clesias, whose 
fimf^neuls contain a great deal of curious maUer, 
scraped together with no judgment or sdectioD, Hia 
great heroine, SenanuniB, invadad India, Ethiopia, 
and Egypt; the EgjiAian hero, Sesostria, also iDvaded 
India, Bthii^a, and even canied his victorious amu 
into Europe. Thus early tradition confused the histo* 
riea of two great empires, assigning even the remote re- 
gions of Bactria as an ^pendage both to an Egyptian 
and Assyrian monarchy, at an epoch, it is true, which 
may have been difierent for the two empires, but 
one certainly beyond all credible history. The Uenj- 
non who canoe lri»n Susa to aid King Friam is, 
hg this story, made contemporary with the vmt cdL 
Troy, while tiieAmenophis or Memnon of Idanethon 
lived thirteen generations before that event. We ma; 
partly trace the origin of this conAision of Assyrian 
and Egyptian history to the vague notions of the earl; 
Greeks on the souUwra parts of Africa and Asia. 
The unknown, and, to them maccessible r^ions <^ 
the Bouth-east, were called by the general term of 
Ethiopia, uid, as is always the case when ideas are 
indistinct, the further they carried their conjecturea 
into obscurity the nearer did they approximate places 
lind circumstances which were widely remote. 
Since the putisl dedpheiing of Egyptiui. proper 

L.....C.oo;>lc 
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nsiDes, vt have attuned to new and interesting k- 
Sirits confinnatory of written history. On the back of 
the great Memnon statue we now read the name of 
Amenothph himself with his title or pnenomen (ac- 
cording to M. Cbampollion's version) of " the Snn, 
Ijofd ofTnith." The same prsenomen and name are 
found on a statae in tbe British Museum (No. 38), 
Tfhich was dug up behind the great Memnon. Mr.Bur< 
ton, in his Excerpta Hieroglyphiea, has given a very 
dear drawing of Uie sculptures on the back of the large 
^eban colo^ns, ftom which it appears that the prreno^ 
men is exactly the same as that on the colossus of the 
Bfusenm, while the cartouches containing the nteme 
agree so ikr as the word Anienothph goes, but differ 
^ghtly in certain signs that follow t^ proper name in 
the great Memnmi, and are included in the same cai- 
toBche. M. Champollion has not assigned the mean- 
ing' of these signs,' wbich he teHs us are omitted ia 
EOme cartouches containing this monarch's name. 

Amenopfais the second was a builder and a con- 
queror, tike other fHustrfoos monarchs of the ei^teenth 
tfnd nineteenth dynasties. His royal tcgeid is found 
as fe-t south as the temple of Soleb, which may pro- 
bably be his work, or that of even some previous king. 
His name is found also on a temple of Cnuphis, in 
the bland of Elephantine, which ve have alnndy as- 
s^nel to a later age, on account of its resemblance Ut 
a Greek peripteral temple. But here it happens that 
the argument deduced IVom a comparison of arehi- 
Uctural farms is not consistent with tjiat deduced fi^jm 
the reading of liier<^ljphic inscriptions. "This temple 
contains a sanctuary decorated with beautiful baa-reliefi 
representing, both on the outer and inner walls, a hero 
offering sacrifices. The second chamber is a later ad- 
dition, and is not adorned with sculptures in the inte- 
rior. The gallery and two porticos are also later 
atUitiiHU, nod are covered with hieroglyptates in rdief.' 
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(Denon, pi. £6. 128.) The prsnomen of Amenophis 
is on that part of the temple (the pillars) which Denoa 
calls a later addition*. 

Thoughitiaimpoaable to reconcile the whole mass 
of mytholf^cal traditions connected with the name of 
Memnon, it appears probable that it has a real his- 
torical origin on the banks of the Nile. 

The o^er colossal head which ia (No. 8) in the 
Museum, and opposite to the Memnon, was also 
bronght to England by Belzoni. (Belzoni, p. 184.) It 
was found at Carnak, on the east side of the Nile, but 
at what precise spot the discoverer does not say. It is 
of red granite, polished to awonderful degree of smooth- 
ness, and welt preserred, except the letl ear and part of 
the chin, which, together with the beard, is broken off. 
Though the head is of somewhat lu-ger dimensions 
than 3ie Memnon ("being 10 feet ftom the neck to 
the top of the mitre"), it was much easier to transport 
it from its place, as the shoulders are not attached to 
the head, and, in consequence, the whole mass is not 
GO heavy as the Memnon, The arm in the Museum, 
measuring about 10 feet in length, also belongs to 
this colossus, and assists us in forming a more correct 
idea of the whole figure. It is cle^, from the arm 
bdng straight, that this colossus must have been a 
frdl length t figure, and in a standing posture, of 
which we find instances in the caryatid pilasters already 
mentioned. The under part of the arm shows also 
by the fracture that it was attached to the sides of the 
figure, as in the Argo colossi ; and we see the remains 
of the cylindrical staff grasped in the hand. This 
figure, then, originally stood with its back attached 
to a large block, Uke the mutilated colossus at the 
entrance of the hypostyle hall of Camak. (See 
Hamilton's plates, No. 10, and Belzonis drawing.) 

The following are the dimensions of this arm : — 
'Hunt 
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CireuntfeMncg oF ir 

the elbow 61 

Lentil from knuckle of middle finger la wtui (the 

hand being c1 Died) 17 

Length of long joint oF middle finger . . . 13^ 

Whale length of um to junction with fcipuU . 120 

This colossus then may be considered as a speciinen 
ofpart of a atonrJtTig colossus, wtuch, when attached 
to a caryatid pilaster, we believe, always has a high 
cap, something like that of the Museum figure. With 
the exception of a small porUon of the top, which is 
broken ofi*, but still occupying its place, the cap is en- 
tire. It is fastened on in the usual way with standiag 
colossi, by a bandage on each side, coming down 
to the chin, where it met the beard-case, wtuch ap- 
pears to have been attached to these bandages. In 
front we see the royal serpent, somewhat mutilated, the 
head being gone ; the part that runs up the front of 
the cap, occupying a higher place than tiie head when 
the symbol was endre, is the tail of the reptile, which, 
in a flat-capped regal statue, is continued over the 
convex aur&ce of the head nearly as &r as the crown. 
The rough fivcture which runs up the back of the 
cap, is a remnant of the stone by which the head-dress 
was fastened to the upper part of the block against 
which the bwk of the colossus rested. It is clear, 
from a careful examination of this fracture, and of 
drawings of standing colossi, that this back-support 
reached as high as the top of the cap*. Forming an 
estimate from the head and the length of the arm, 
this statue could not be less than 26f feet high, in- 
cluding his cap. The usual attitude of a standing 
colossus is to have one foot advanced a little beyond 
the other, but still nearly parallel to it : the arms are 
sometimes crossed on the breast, but perhaps more 

* Anliq.iii.pl. 13, no. 4. 

t The coloual carjrtUds which Herodotui taw ig )l)t hiU of 
Apit ■! Uemphii weu 18 Qrcek feet high,— ii. U3, 
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freftuently they hang down along the sides, to which 
they are attached by a portion of the stone which is 
left; as we may obs^e in the present instance, where 
it is rough and fractured like Uie piece at the back of 
the head. The hands oflen grasp a short cylindrical 
stick, such as we hare described in the Nubian colossi 
of Argo, The lundofdress which this statue probably 
had, may be inferred from that of the Argo statues. 

fl. in. 

Tbe length of tbii sUtue's nose is . . . 111 

Width of mouth from ■neUloangta . . ] l| 

Circumference of bia neck juBl where Ibe ibirt 

btgias 8 4} 

The colossal figure of the Museum, No, 88, pos- 
sesses a peculiar interest, from being a miniature copy 
of the great Memnon statue, and from being itself a 
Memnoii, Its material is a breccia so compounded 
as at a distance to appear quite black, but upon nearer 
examination it may be called rather a daric grey co- 
lour. Thestone contains a number of brightish yeU 
low particles, which have been sometimes compw«d 
in appearance to the substance called Dutch metal. 
There is a curious streak of red about three-fourths 
of an inch wide, running across his right shoulder, 
his beard, neck, and lappets, which is also visible at 
the back, where it forms a curve, at first sight look- 
ing exactly like some ornament htuiging round the 
shoulders. Belzoni remarks that this and a lion- 
headed statue are the only specimens of this kind of 
etone which he ever saw. This statue, which in all 
respects resembles the great Memnon, was dug up 
behind the two seated colossi. 

This statue. No. 38, has the close-fitting cap on 
Us head, with a broad bandage as usual descending 
on each side of the face to hold the beard on. 
The beard itself and part of the chin is broken 
off, which is almost the only damage the statue 
has received. The erect serpent is on the front 
of the cap, represented with several contortions, and 

.._... Gooolc 
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tba bead riang abore them on & part of the simift 
left IB hi^ relief: the tail of the- serpent follows the 
cmre of the atatne's head, adhering cloeely to it, and 
heme continued above the position of the terpeKfa 
bea^ does not tenninate till it has reached the crown 
of the statue, or somewhat fiuther. The same pod- 
lion of the tail may be observed on the head of the 
cofoasos. No. 73, where, however, it is divided on th« 
crown of the head by a rectangular hole five bt six 
inches deep, cut, prabaUy.by some barbwiaB. 
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The cap of No. 3S, after making two triang^tar flat 
projections, against which the ears rest, descends in a 
l&ppet on each side, as far as two inches above the nip- 
ple. By the tudofthishead-dresswe may give a com- 
plete restoration to the front face of the great Mem- 
non, which, indeed, Pococke * has attempted in his 
drawing, but not very successfully. The head-dress 
at the back assumes a ungular rounded convex form, 
marked with a number of radii, all converging towards 
a centre at the nape of the neck, where they unite in a 
kind of cyhndrical ornament, very like the long pig-tails 
once in &shion. This pig-tai!,which is attached close 
to the mass of the stone, after running straight down 
for 12 inches, strikes into the square column which 
forms the central and upper part of the chair. 

The head-dress of this Museum Mempon agrees 
with Mr. Burton's drawing of the back of the great 
Theban Memnon, which he has given in his ' Ex- 
cerpta.' Pococke supposes it to be an imitation of 
the doum-leaf or Theban palm. 

On the front of the statue, we see an ornament 
extending fixtm the bottom of the throat to the tei^ 
mination of the lappets, and filling up the space 
, between them. This ornament consists of a num- 
ber of curved lines one above another, assuming the 
form of strings of beads, or any other similar orna- 
ment suspended about the neck. The body and arms 
are bare. Just below the navel there is a broad belt 
surrounding the body, on the agrafie of which there 
are two cartouches ; that containing the name has 
been nearly erased. This, like many other Egyptian 
statues, has a nether garment of a corduroy appear- 
ance, which is attached to the belt. Tliis garment ia 
represented by smallflutingson the stone, cut exactly 
in the style of those on a Greek column ; it overii^ 

* See Pococke's Egypt, folio, 1743, and Plmlo lo WinkelmMii, 
vaL i. ed. PirJs, 1790, (French,) whjch i> l*ten ftoax Pococke. 
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in two parte on the Uiighs, while one end of the gar- 
ment, which lies between the other two parts, extends 
as far as the knees. The whole of these three 
parts, forming a sloping inclined plane, lie between 
the hands which are stretched out flat on the thighs, 
with the middle finger reaching nearly as far as the 
knee-bone. The hands are the worst executed parts 
of the whole figure. This centre piece of the lappet, 
which is a truncated isosceles triangle, may be ob- 
serred on many standing colossi dangling down in 
front, as on the colossi of Argo in Nubia, which have 
been abeady described. 

The square column at the back, aAer descending 
to the depth of 20 inches from the point of junction 
with the pig-t^l, meets the main back of the chair, 
which is 31 inches wide. The column itself is 12 j 
inches wide, and contains two parallel and vertical 
rows of hieroglyphicB, which are continued to the bot- 
tom of the seat. Among the hieroglyphics are two 
cartouches. The back of the chair of the great Mem- 
non is precisely of the same character as this, except 
that the former has three vertical raws of hierogly- 
phics running down the back of the chair, with two 
cartouches in-each of two rows, and a third single 
cartouche in the remaining row. These cartouches, 
which contain the prcenomen or titie of the king, 
followed by his proper name, Amenothphor Memnon, 
according to the Greek corrupted term, are exactly 
the same on the back of the Theban colossus and on 
the Museum figure. 

There are two vertical rows of hiero^yphics in 
front of the chair, running down parallel to each leg, 
one on each side. Each row contains two cartouches, 
the same as those on the back. The sides of the chair 
have the usual lotus ornaments, enclosed in a paral- 
lelogrammic frame, just as on the seat of the great 
Memnon, and on the chairs of many other statues. 

VOL. I. 3d 
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Thu tkOae u & work of art ib not without merit, 
lboug:h the leg* fiom the feet to the knee ue some- 
what too \ong, aad the urns are too short. The 
Se»% are better eucuted than the haads. The most 
fwrourable licw ia % aid*' mm, which shows &te back 
l^art of the anas and the iwHidBeBs c^ the ^toulders^ 
The fidkkWHig 4iin«neioB« will assist the readec 
in fitrmiag a nw>e jh^ cfwceptjoa of tius hhboc 
IfaniBOB :-— 

Whole baight dT figara b'l^n bu* of the p«dai- fk in- 

ul to lop of Uia head 9 64 

Hcighl of pedeal»t 1 OJ 

From «ote of foot to knee-bone, nboDt ..36 

Length of ftwt t 7 

Diite of hMtd ban «rHt-l»ui ti> BuI of middte 
finger 12 

Tnmt cmnptriBg' Ae height between the sole of 
the foot and the hjiee with the whole height of the 
Beated figare, it will be found that the pvoportioa 
£Hen a littie fton what is true in a well-fonned 
nan. The proportion between the height of a mas'* 
knee, when seued in sach a wvr that the legs shd 
be in the same attittide as those (ri^ the Mennton, and 
the whote height, may be represented by (he ftac' 
tion ^^, while the like propevtion in the MMomm 19 
kbont 44-- ^)>* denominator of the former Imotion 
BhouM perhaps be about &3i, which will render th« 
difference Btill greater. Thie coktssiis then shows « 
feet contruy to Behoni's assertkin, that tiie heads o£ 
eokissi are larger diau they ought to be in oonse- 
quence of their greater distance Iniin the ^cetatoit. 
^ thiB stMue exactly the reverae is the case : the 
head is certainty small, while the lower pat of the 
legs and the feet exceed their due proportion. Thi» 
statue, from beiag badly placed Id the MuBemn- and' 
not sufficiently elevated, does not produce the ODIB* 
plete efiect which it woohl in a better ntuatlwi. 
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Beposz we dismiaa the Bulij«et «f etdonHl slKtBes, 
we must say a few laore words slMOt Tamy ^td 
Shamy, as ttve two ^«at coloBsi on the fd&ki of Tbebes 
are atxnetiioes cafied. Hie raniarks that we are 
gdag to makt wiU easily to oompreheMied by« 
reference tothe {dan <rf'4he rens^ of Hiebm on tibe 
west side t^ the Nile (.p. 235). 

The two £flloBai are seated euretly as they voidd 
be at the entvanee of a lac^ tein^; aad bdmd 
them (their faces being turned to the river), there 
is "*aa enormous oolossnH, tbrowa down and buried 
a^ bat Uie badt of the chair, wt»di is broken in tm> 
about the middle. I cannot conceive how this co- 
losaaa escaped the aolaoe «f traveBers." Advsndag 
atiU -further in a line witfa Tumy aad Mutiny, we And 
Biunra>iiis pedestals which have belftoged to ooliuttas 
of large diameter, and amidst tbem qmwj ftagments 
of colossal stataies^f granite, tueoda, and cal^Feous 
stone, dogether with pieces of Kon^faeaded aU4»es, 
friuoh hsive betsi both in standing and sUtJng pofi- 
lines. Mr. BelzoBi made an eMWvatioa «b that pw4 
of the gronnd wb«e he supposed the sekoe would bs, 
Bod on the second day «f liis seanlh turned up the 
eolossaJiigure, No. S8, wbioh we have just dest^ftied. 
FroDi the above desoription ttirae can be no doiibt 
that t^ere once stood on this spot a most «i(H-- 
mous temple, with the two ^reat colossi in ftoai, (uul 
• B«lu>Di,p.382. 
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numerooB other colossal figures in the inner courta, 
and in front of the portico. Mr. Belzoni conjec- 
tures that this may have been the real Memno- 
niiun, and that the most northern of the two colossi 
was the statue whence the building took its name. 
That this colossus was the Memnon of Strabo, we 
think is imdeniable, but this is all that can be asserted 
of it. That there was also a temple behind the 
HtatucB, i^pears equally clear ; but when and how was 
such a prodia^ous mass of stone removed ? It could 
hardly have been consumed in any olher way than ia 
the erection of new buildings : no other hypothesis 
would account for its disappearance. And what 
buildings except those in the neighbourhood would 
have been made out of such colossal materials ? We do 
not go so far as to conjecture that any remains now 
existing at Medinet-Abou, or the so-called Memno- 
nium, rose out of the ruins of this temple ; but the 
thing is not impossible, nor improbable. In addition 
to what we have said aboutroins on this spot, Belzoni 
adds that the basesofthe great colossi are much lower 
than those of the pedestals, just described, in their rear ; 
and he argues tbatthere must therefore have been an 
ascent from the colossi to the temple. Such an as- 
cent there really is in the temple from which Belzoni 
took the younger Memnon, the pavementwhere itlay 
being much lower than the interior of the building. 
We may then fairly argue that this once-ewsting tem- 
ple was similarly constructed, and that the ground' 
front of it is now covered by the new earth which the 
Nile inundation has deposited to thedepth of perhaps 
twenty feet. Heeren (p. ii52) considers the building 
wliich we suppose to have existed behind the colossi, 
as the Memnonium of Strabo; for that geographer, 
he adds, places the Memnon statues in a building 
called the Memnonium. If this be true, the Memno- 
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viam must hkve been dtsttt^ei auee 6traWa ttne. 
It is juat posdUe to trwiBlale &nl»o so aa U> mafce )nm 
«»y ttet the ooloea were in the HemioifMiii; bst we 
do Bot believe this la be a feir Bilerfietstioa. la 
tftiu of tfae JudianrimMBte ipwwgyrit «ReB twatowcd 
en tjtistire^ writer, we de not lK0italet«ei^th»tw 
bU ^perttkiniB^ to mkiate descnptiMi, e^uially ia 
jEasteru gxugra^y, fae is as OTdass aad UHsatiafu- 
toryaethesHwtofdioMfceiiuaoHtnHndcK TbatgtMit 
•uUiarity, Riny (xxsvi. 7$, alsa «nM«rs to <tescribe 
to UemRm «talHe as «n « teinfit*. Heeren endea- 
vours to bcodhU Hot the dtsappaanaee of tfais eoor- 
BKnus bnjldiiig, which <BBdot^tei£]r once ^stad, by 
S)i^)pon«f it t« hare bew bidt cf catcaaemu stone, 
and the maleriBls to htwe been usa^ f«r uwtaa^ 
Uise. We «anaot pwoeine the Aadow af « tprebabj- 
lit; ia Qe» hypodueii. WeK dun a aaodera tMm, 
IHm Cairo, in tlie iwighbaiiriiowl of l^ebes, there 
would be iaaa difficuky ia admiOiag t^ laainel pra- 
feasm's coi^ecture. 

The follmmig astaact Anm * :ndk)itntU9 mSl «oa- 
£m what has been advaaoed, 

" About MemnM), Daaaist writes as fiiiowe:— 
He was the son of the morning, and did «ot ^ in 
3Vof , for he aever even west thne, b«t he arnkd his 
days in Ethiopia, baviag been King of dte Et^iopiaM 
br five gaier^ions. And the paeple of tfais country, 
who are very loog^tivad, lane*tthediWlJiof Mesaaon, 
oongideiing him to have Acd vM-y young, and to hav« 
l>een taken off by an twtimely Ate. The ^aoc ttben 
ids statue stands is, as they aay, Ulce an si^tunt agon 
(public place), such as w* see ip dasMtad «ities, 
miiete these arc ftagtnonhr »f cohaaw, tiaoaa of waite. 

.[ Apojljniifs, w. 4.- 
Philoslratus' Icones, i. 
*f Aaafiaoiiw. 
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at»ta and ikMr-jsmbs, and statnes of Hennes, partly 
broken by viotence, and partly impaired by time. The 
statue of Memnon is turned towu^ the (linng) 
Min : it has no beard, and is of black stone. Both 
the feet are close toother, according to the style of 
sculpture in the age of Dsdalus, and the hands are 
pressing on the seat, tor the figure is in readiness to 
rise. This attitude, and the intelligence of the eyes, 
and all the wonders they tell about his speaking, pro- 
duce, as they say, only a parUal effect, while the stabw 
is inactive. But when the rays strike the stone, which 
is at sunrise, then the spectators cannot restr^n thdr 
admiration ; for the statue utters a sound as soon as 
the beams have touched his lips ; and his eyes seem 
to gaze on the light, as men do who are fond of look- 
ing at the snn. They say, moreover, that the atti- 
tude of the statue produces the impression of his ap- 
pearing to rise up to do honour to the sun, as men 
do who rise to pay their respects to a superior." 

From the above extract we infer that the writer 
of it only knew the Memnon by hearsay, but it is 
valuable as confirming the opinion of tiie former 
existence of a temple, which was in ruins when Fhilo- 
stratus wrote. 

We are not entirely ignorant of the umple mechani- 
cal contrivance that the Egyptians used for transport- 
ing the huge masses of their monolith colos^. In one 
of the* catacombs between Beni-hassan and Sheik- 
Ab^deh, there is a coloured representation of the 
mode in which a colossus was moved. The figure is 
seated upright on a wooden sledge, in each side of 
which a lai^' (iron) staple is fixed. To these a 
strong tnisted rope is fastened, which goes over the 
thighs and the arms of the colossus, binding it down 
to its seat. This precaution could only have been 
* Uinutoli, ptUe IS, dnwa b; Bicci. 
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intended to prevent any accident Iroin the sledge ink- 
ing unequally in the ground, and consequently being 
liable to turn over ; for the weight of the mass itself, 
as long as it was in an upright position, would give 
sufficient security to the whole. Two other twisted 
lopes, parallel to the ground, one some distance 
above the other, encircle the lower part of the figure 
and the chair on which he is sealed. Where the 
ropes press close on the angles or projecting parts of 
■ the statue, a piece of'-an animal's skin is placed 
to prevent any dcunage from the fiiction. A large 
staple is also foslened to the fitre-end of the sledge, to ' 
which four ropes are attached, each rope being pulled 
by a number of men, placed in pairs. The rope 
nearest the fore-ground of the picture, has ^2 men 
to it, the nest 81, the third 22, and the fourth 23. 
It is generally known that the Egyptian utists, and 
we may add the Greek and Roman, were unac- 
quainted with perspective, or at least did not observe 
it in their designs ; for it is impossible that the Greek 
artist could have been entirely ignorant of that which 
the Greek geometers knew how to demonstrate. These 
four rows of men are placed in the picture in four' 
parallel lines one exactly above the other ; the COU' 
sequence of which is, that all the ropes, except one, 
which is represented in a line with Uie colossus, ap- 
pear to be bent, and give no idea of any power being 
exercised by the workmen. There are several other 
thiogs worUiy of observation. The men, as we have 
described, are in pairs ; a black bushy-headed fellow 
always pulling side by side with a white-headed one. 
In the line ah>ve the four rows of workmen, there is 
a procession of figures, all white-headed, with palm- 
branches and palm-leaves in their hands, evidently 
intended to represent a joyiiil procession coming out 
* Campare with this, the bas-rcli«f in which the monuch is 
prexaDting four bulla to Otiris, (Egjplei i.37, Temple da Sud.) 
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t0 meet tha ccioBMu, and welomie bim to bin turn 
bcHoe. Their faoes are turned tovarda the colossus, 
9ad of course in a direoUiMi contrary to tiiose of Ui« 
men who ore pulling. On the prow of the sled^ 
Stands a figure with a watcr-fiilcher, ^ni wfaidi he 
is pouring oid pl^tifully in front of the coIosbob, for 
the poipose probably of making die ground ^ppery. 
On the knee o( the cc^obsus wiother figure is stanl-r 
i^. This is the raaater-workmui, who is giving 
onlN^ and looking out o-head. Jitst bcfi>fe. him 
stands a man with his face towards the statue, hold? 
ug in his hands sotaettung hke a pair nf clapp^^, 
for the purpose, apparently, of giving some signal. 
FiAeen figures in five rows, whic^ in, the picture, are 
placed exactly above one another, foUaw tbe colassns : 
three of th«n have wands in their hands, and may ba 
called overseers. Though these fifteen figures ars 
i«pMeeDted in parallel hnes c»ie above anotiicr, it 
must be recounted that th^ are aH on the same 
levd, ukd, as they fbUow in the train of the cojossus, 
must in reality form three rows of five abreast ; but 
the artist caM not manage so difficailt a piece of 
perspei^ve as a company tHTsoldios. Thei« are stiH 
six other figures, walking by the aide oi the colossus, 
The first three are carrying each a ooiqile of water- 
jars, which hang fr<HQ the end of a pi^ pss^ig ov^ 
the shonlders, just ]Ste the cans of a Sjondoa laSk- 
maa. The next three are carrying a long 1<^ of 
wood, cCHilaJniog three de^ ni>tches, and one shcdiow 
me on the upper parU Tias was probably intended 
to stop the colossus, if he went too last down hill. 
The head-dress of the st^ue is pamled blue, which 
confirms what we aee told about the practice of paint- 
vag ctJossal figures. From this drcum^xnce, as weil 
as from the geaeral appearance of the figu% and the 
great care taken to prevent any damage to it from 
the wfo, we may inf^ that it was finished or nearly 
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finished in ihe quarry before it set oiit on its jcnirDey. 
This fi^re holds in the right iiand, which rests on 
the thigh, a curved liiod of symbol, but we do not 
know what name to ^ve to it. 

There are two cok^snl heads in the Museum which 
are entirely detached from any other part of tlie 
body. They are numbered 43 and 57. 

No. 43, like the other, is of brown breccia, highly 
crystallized. The right side of the face has peeled 
off, probably from exposure to the atmosphere; and 
the large coarse component parts of the stone are 
thus disUnctly shown. One could hardly imagine it 
to be susceptible of so fine a polish as we still observe 
on the entire parts. The h(»d-dre8s rises above the 
eye-brows, commencing with a broad bandage, which 
is indicated by an elevation in the stone. This head- 
dress swells outwards a little to the height of twenty- 
one inches above the lowest part of the bandage; at 
the top it has been sawed off horizontally for the 
purpose probably of cutting off the irregular broken 
parts, ajid facilitating its removal from Egypt. 
Some shapeless fragments, three in number, are 
lying near the head, and appear to have belonged to 
the upper decayed part. A bandage passes down the 
cheeks in the usual style, meeting at the chin, where 
we observe something which is very unusual in 
Egyptian statues, — indications of a genuine beard, 
shown by incisions in the stone. This beard com- 
mences 2i^ inches below the bottom of the lower lip, 
so as to be a kind of fiingy beard just at the tip of 
the chin; but, it should be observed, that the flat 
bandages descending on each side of the face appear 
to be of the same breadth as this fringy beard, which, 
in feet, may be considered as uniting the two side- 
bandages at the chin, like a rim or border of fsiaa 
mustachios. 
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As the clan is broken at this point, we must en- 
deavour to Eupplythe defect by means of its pendaot. 
No. 57, which, thou^ still more incomplete at tbte 
chin, shows by a small |»ojection remainiag on a 
;fra^neat of the neck, that it has had a beard-case 
esactly like that of the Menmon. We may with cer- 
tainty conclude that No. i7 was the same, and we 
can therefore easily restore, this part o( the face, by 
-supposing a rim of hair about 2j^ laches deep to run 
aloD^ the lower pcut of the diin just ^wve the beard- 
case. This would have the appearance of a beard 
facing contained in a case m artificial covering, with 
the upper part lightly displayed, and certainly would 
&vour Belzoni's nt^on of the astieot Egyptians 
having had an artifidai covering for the beard. 

On the forehead of both these colossal fragments 
"we see the traces of the serpent which has evidently 
been placed precisely in the attitude of that on the 
colossal head. No. 8, the tail being higher tJiao the 
head, and running up the aurlace of the atMie (o 
which it is attatdied. A further examination of the 
form of the cs^ and the bandages will show that 
these two breccia heads have had exactly the same 
kind (^ hig^ cap as the colossus. No. 8, and once be- 
^longed to statues somewhat larger. 

There is aomething peculiar in the expresnen of 
■the countenance in 48 and 57, which is certainly 
diferent from any other in the Museum. The 
angles of the mouth, thouf^ elevated in most colossal 
figures, so as to give the effect of a smile, are raised 
much more in these specimens than in any other in 
the Museum, or than any which we know from draw- 
Jnga. The distance between the nostrils and upper 
lip (of No. 47) is only 1^ of an inch, which is vary 
little, as will appear from comparing it with the 
following dimensions : — 
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Length of Uce, from baltom of bandage to botlom of 
chin, which is nol quite perfect, measured along 
lbs DOES, and in astnighl lioe from endof noM to 
tip oS chin .....21 

Length uf nose 11 

Width of mouth, from angle to angle, raeaiured 

along the division of the lips 13 

These tno txilossal heads belonged (according to the 
Museum Catalogue) to Mr. Salt's collection, but we 
are not able to state where they came from, though it 
is not unlikely that Mr. Salt may have left some 
memorandum behind him that would explain this mat- 
ter. In the French work (Antiquit«s, vol: v. p. 27) 
there is a drawing of a colossal bend found not far 
from the ruins of Heliopolis, which has very much 
the character of the two Museum heads. That 
described by the French is J foot 7^ inches wide at 
the forehead ; what remains of the head is about the 
same height, which would allow for the whole head 
about 3 feet ; the whole figure would then be some- 
what near 19 feet 6 inches. It seems to us not 
unlikely that this head in the French work is one of 
tiiose in the Museum, though it does not agree 
in its dimensions, nor is there any sign of a head- 
dress, or indeed of the higher part of the head at all 
in the French drawing. But the resemblance in ex- 
pressioji and character render it at least probable 
that the Museum heads belonged to the same locality 
with that represented in the French work. 

Colossal statues are found in India, cut out of a 
single piece of stone, and in some cases placed also 
in pairs at the entrance of a temple, as in that of 
Salsette. The following short description will point 
out another resemblance between the distribution of 
colossal statues in the interior of Indian and Egyp- 
tiaii temples. " • Columns of porphyry, from twenty 
• Bohien, iL63. 
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to thirty feet high, are 6uted with the most elegant 
ta8t«, and adorned with the most varied kind of db- 
coratioDS, %uTes, arabesques, and leaf-work, and 
then polished. On three sides of the pedestals of Uie 
{Hilars, which are five feet high, there are colossal 
statues eig:ht feet hig^li, generally in an attitude of 
prayer." The island of Java contains, in the interior, 
remains of large temples, which bear ^e undoubted 
stamp of Indian ori^n. " • The statues of the gods 
are generally of marble seven feet high, hewn out of 
, a single piece, and have reference to the worship of 
Siva and Buddha. The most splendid remains are 
those of Chandisevu, the entrance to which is formed 
by eighteen gigantic watchmen." 

The great statue at Sumnat, in Guzzerat, which 
was broken by Mahmud, was five ells in height, made 
of marble, and inlwdwith gold and precious stones, 
as well as the fifty-sii pillars of the hall in which it 
stood. Makrizi, in describing the monolith of Mem- 
phis (see p. 197), speaks also of two great statues 
standing near it, and of a third, which he caUs the 
statue of Aziz, which was in the monoUth, and ma^ie 
of gold, with two precious stones for the eyes. At 
Sivasamudra on t^ Cavery, there is a reclining f 
statue of Vishnu, in a temple. (Valentia, i. 442.) It 
is 7 feet long and wears the pyramidal cap, which, 
in some degree, may be compared with the high 
Egyptian cap, found on caryatid colossi. The colossal 
bull t of Tanjore (Daniell's Views, vol. ii. No. 22) is 
formed of a single block of stone, 16 feet 2 inches 
in length, by 12 feet 6 inches in height, and of a 
kind not to be met with but at a considerable dis- 
tance from Tanjore. It is in a rechning posture, 

• Bohlen, ii. 89. 

f Herodoluit, iL 176, speaks of two radioing coloiu, Tfi 
Greek le«t long. 

I Daniell'a desciiplion. 
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in a flat roofed apartment open at each end, but 
supported at the sides by ornamented pillars iu the 
anient Hindoo style. Another set of pillars parallel 
to those just mentioned 'also support a flat roof, and 
thus form a kind of ^lery on each side of the chan>< 
ber, iu which the sacred bull reposes. Lord Valentin, 
(1. 356) says this bull is of black granite, and that 
Daniell's drawing is incorrect as to the number of 
{Hilars supporting the roof over it, and the space 
between each of them. It appeus, from the draw- 
ing, to be covered with a kind of drapery, whicfa is 
either real or cut in the mass of the stone to represent 
8 covering. Figures of bulls, in the same posture as 
the great idol, are seen in various positions on the 
terraces of this temple of Tanjore. 

There is another colossal bull at TaUcnt, which is- 
described by Liord Valentia as placed on the top- 
of a small temple; it is about 12 feet in length and 
84 high, with garlands of flowers and rich trsppinga 
about it. Lord Valentia also describes a clay biJl, 
evidently of modem workmanship, at the entrance 
of the antient pagoda of Coiyeveram near Seringa- 
patam. It is in company with four monstrous lions. 

The practice of placing colossal lions of stone at 
the entrance of a temple was both an Egyptian and 
Hindoo us^e, Abd-allatif describes two that he 
saw at Memphis, opposite to one another, and of pro- 
portions far beyond those of nature. He says the 
mght of them inspired fear, for the sculptor had 
m^ntajned with perfect skill all the exacUiess of form 
and proportion. These lions, he tells us, were after-' 
wards broken and covered with earth. 

It was sometimes the practice of the Egyptians to 
punt their colossal statues, as we leom fiiom Abd- 
allatif 's account of the great colossus which he saw in 
the. ruins of Memphis. Traces of red paint are still 
discernible on the face of the great sphms and on 
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one of die four ctdosnl figutea ftttacbed to (lu front of 
the temple of IpMunbuL Among tfa« Greeks we fiod 
CoIoMal Btotuee not uncomiiKn*, and acneral, wbicb 
Pkns&nitw mentiona, were 80 teet higk and iij^ 
wirds. The peejrfe of Elis set np a. bransa statue 
of Jupiter 27 QnOi feet hight> in the Allis or 
mcred grove near Olympb, mnd the duTselepbantine 
statue ^ the nine deitj, placed in his temple on tba 
iMUiks of the Alf^eus, was ^wobably not less tbau 
SO feet high. Among the Cbeeks the most common 
colossal Btatoe was the chrysele|^wntiDe t, thougli 
occuionsily marble, and still mon frequentlf meUd, 
was nsed for the same purpose; but as it is simply our 
ol^eot to show how widely tlus taste for colossal figures 
was spread, we shall be satisfied inth citing the fiunoos 
work of Chues (the ocdossus of the sun), which was 
set up at Rhodes. This woiic of Grecian art sur- 
passed anything that the world has ever seen. " § It 
was 70 cubits hi^ (106 Roman feet). After stand- 
ing fitly-six yeats, it was thrown down hj an earth< 
quake, but it is still a wonder evat in its |tfostrat« 
oonditioD. Pew men can embrvee its thumb; and 
ilafingen are larger than most statues. Hugecavems 
are seen in the ftactured limbs, and witlua them im- 
mense atones which had been put there ipr the pur- 
pose of keeping it steady. This enormous statue is 
said to have cost BOO talents, and twelve years' labour." 
The colossus which Nebuchadnezzar set up in tbe 
plain of Dura, was "an imageofgold||, whose height 
was three-seore culnts, and the breadth thereof mx 
cubits." Herodotus also mentions a colossal statue 
twelve cubits high, and of solid gold, (which, however, 
he did hot see,) as having once existed in the temple 
of Belus at ^byion. 

• See Herod, ii. 81. f Plo»B. t. 2*, 4. 

t SM Hci»g«riei, Elepbut, p. 330. t Pliif , ixjtiii 7. 

1) Dsucl, iji. 1 ; Bois probsU; kgildsd itttMi 
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tt ahonld b«ob§erved thai 'Egypdaa tad^xae, like 
*h« KLcred sculpture of the HinikKNs, wu fettered by 
prescribed formi. All ooIomoI atstuet, we believe it 
nay be safely asserted, were connected with reiigiaus 
ideu, andwi^ the peraonificalioii of deity, and hence 
tt wae part of the relifflous system to preserve their 
ntliar character, and not to let the Mulptor indulge 
i own taste or ima|^nation. Whan we md of 
eolossal statues of kings, each as that of Sesoetria, k 
-is no contradiction to the position we have just laid 
down. I'he earlier kinga of Egypt possessed both 
priestly and royal dignity, and they assumed to tbein> 
selves the titles of descendants of the gods, as we may 
observe in the imcriptioa on the obdisk of Heli- 
opolis*. The Bit of Bcvdpture being subject to fixed 
rules, necessarily remained stationary, and the worl^ 
men oould only show superior skill by giving to the 
prescribed outline all the fltdsh of executiiHi which 
the Bubject admitted. Hence the smoothness to 
which ^e stone of the colossal statues is polished, 
the solid unity and tranquillity which are their most 
striUng characteristics, joined to tolerably correot 
propmtians, are well caloulated to produce a feeling 
of admiration and of superior power. Belzonl re- 
Biarks that the heads raT colossal statues are pro- 
portlon^ly larger than the lower members, whieh has 
been designedly done, in order that the due propor- 
tion of parts might he preserved to the ^e, which, in 
observing the statue, would be further m>m the top 
than from any other point. Though we are not 
inclined to dispute the accuracy rtf Belzonl's remark, 
it should not be forgotten that the entire colossal 
statue of the Huseum is an exception to the rule 
laid down. To give e^ct to their colossal figures, 
both standing and seated, the Egyptians frequently 
placed smaller figures at their sides or between the 
•Seep, 139. 
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l^s, or sometimes in both poeitifHig. Abd-allatif 
obwrved this in the colossal figures of Memphis, aod 
the accuracy of his desciipticHi both on this and other 
occasioDS makes us the more wiUing to trust him 
where we have not the means of Teriiyii^ his asser- 
tions. " I saw a stable which had between ita kgs 
another snaaUer onecut outof thesaiite block, which, 
compared with die la^e one, looked like a child ; 
and yet the small one eiceeded the stature of the 
tallest man." We may observe the same thing in the 
sculptures of India. Darnell's plate, No. 10, v<d. t. 
contains a S.E. view of the Fakir's rock at Sultan- 
gunge on the Gai^ies. The numerous figures cut on 
tius rock are a kind of intaglio, or rather very high 
reliefs sunk in a deep jrame, the plane of which is 
considerably lower than the plane of the rock. Some 
of these sculptures appear to be very large, and we 
often observe a tall figure flanked on each side by a 
small one, not reaching up so &r as the middle of the 
centre figure. 

Belzoni remarks that the Egyptians had only four 
kinds of stone in gener^ use for the purposes of 
sculpture — sandstone, calcareous stone, breccia, and 
granite, — specimens of al\ of which may be seen in 
the British Museum. The Memnon's head is a spe. 
dmen of a kind of granite : the ctdossa! ram's head, 
and the two small figures (No. 74) are of sandstone : 
the colossus (No. 73) is a hard calcareous stone ; 
and the entire sealed statue may as well be called a 
breccia as anything else. Porphyry, though plentifiil 
in some parts of the Egyptian deserts, does not ap- 
pear to have been used for statues by the Egyptians. 

We ought not to omit mentioning a remarkable 
work of art in the colossal style which has been exe- 
cuted in modern times, and may serve to explain how 
the colossus of Rhodes was constructed. We mean 
the Borromeo colossus, which stands at Arona, on the 
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bank of the Lake Ma^iore, in the north of Italy. It 
was erected at the expense of the people of Milan, 
A. n. 1697, to commemorate the virtues of San Carlo 
Borromeo, once archbishop of Milan, who died in 
1684. This colossal statue, which is 66 feet high, is 
made of hammered copper, but the hands, feet, and 
head, are of bronze, cast from models by Cerano, one 
of which, a model of tbe thumb, is kept in the Am- 
brosian library at Milan. The figure stands on a 
gnnitc pedastal 46 feet high, which, added to that 
et the oolDBSua, gives a total hei^t of llii feet. In- 
dependent of tbe wonder excdted by the contempla- 
timi of ao enonDou a statue, the puis of which 
H« so cai^tilly put together as lo present tbe ap- 
pcaranee of one mass, tbe expression of the conn- 
t^MDce, and tbe attitude of th« figure, in the act of 
benediction, are said to be both simple and com- 
isaadiBg. By BMans of a circular staircase in the 
interior of the statue, tbe curious trsTelter may ascend 
into the saint's head, and look out of the windows of 
hja eyes on the nobte {»ospeet which is b^rehim. 
Four persMW, we ue told, con sit in the b(dlow of this 
ctdassal head round a taUe. 

*•* The word cmnmonly and by Herodolnt to lignliy id Egyp- 
tiu colonal fi^re ii kalouoi (jtsktstii) : but h« alga uki th« 
nonb in^ f4w C^'t^ )iai>iMfigiu«),«riiiiipi;itlfiw, taei- 
.nie ibiBg. Toe > ' ' ' . - - 

6ae jBichjI. Agunem. 4 
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Of alt the works of Egyptian art, which, by the sim- 
plicity of their form, theii colossal aiae and unity, and 
the beauty of their sculptured decorations, excite our 
wonder and admiration, none can be put in corapa« 
lison with the obelisks. As lasting records of those 
antient monarchs, whose names and titles are sculp- 
tured on them, they possess a high histoncsl value, 
which is increased by the fact that some of the most 
remarkable of these venerable monuments now adorn 
the Roman capital. The Ctesars seem to have vied 
with one another in transporting these enormous 
blocks from tli»r native soil ; and since the revival 
of the study of antiquities in Rome, the most en- 
lightened of her pontiffs have again erected those 
which had fallen down and were lying on the ground 
in fragments. 

Part of the materials of the following chapter are 
derived from the foUo volume of Zoega (De usu et 
origine obeliscorum), and though it may not be too 
much to affirm that the question, as to the " use and 
origin of obelisks," is still as debateable as ever, yet 
this learned work is truly valuable for containing an 
account of all the obelisks, as far as they were then 
known, with the passages of antient and modem 
writers referring to them, a description of their sculp- 
tures, and a great variety of matter interesting to the 
studentof Egyptian antiquities. Since the publication 
of Zoega's work, our knowledge of the existing oho- 



lisks of Egypt haa been much extended bf the more 
accurate descriptions and drawings of modem travel- 
lera ; among which we set as high a value on those 
made by Mr. Burton, in hia ' Excerpta Hieroglyphica,' 
as on any which we have seen. They will bear thes 
test of minute comparison with the most trustworthy 
descriptions both i^ the older and the more recent 
traveUers in Egypt. 

A short notice of the history of ZoEga's* work is 
not irrelevant to our subject. George ZoSge (bom 
1755) WHS by birth a Danish subject, and a native 
of Jutland. His early passion for tiie study of an- 
tiquity was shown by the progress nhich he made in 
the learned languages, and all that appertains to the 
illustration of antient authors, both at the school of 
Aitona, and at the University of Gottingen, where he 
attended the classes of Heyne and Miners. A tour 
through the south of Europe, in 1776, and a visit to 
Rome, laid the foundation of that passionate attach- 
ment to the great seat of antient art, which was not 
diminished by a return to his native country. In the 
TCBT 1784 we may date his final establi^ment at 
Rome, where he continued till his death, in 1809. 
LikeWinkelmann, he turned Roman Catholic, but not 
for the purpose of securing himself a ready passage 
Bnd a welcome reception at the papd court. His 
conversion, if we may call it by such a name, was tite 
sole condition on which he could obt^n for his wife 
a young and beautiful Roman lady, to whom he was 
strongly attached. Maria Pietruccioli and the love 
of antient art fised ZoSga at Rome, where he lived s 
life of laborious study, devoted to his fevourite pur- 
suits ; and, for a long time, hardly sufficiently free 
Irom pecuniary emh^ras^nents to rdish those plea- 
sures vrith which a student must be contented. 
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FiiH VL hiivli^ datermined to imitate spme of hia 
{wedeeeaBora U re-ereding those obeli^s whicli still 
Wy on Ibe ground, wished to BOMunpany them with aa 
historical cfwunentary aad illuatratjoa. Zo«ga ba4 
already made himBelf known by his work on the In* 
pcrial Medals of Egypt, contaiiied in the cabinet of Cu< 
diaal Bwgia ; and to him occordiBgly the Pope (xin> 
fided this new undertaking. He spent the jeora 1790 
and 1791 in carefult; studying Uie obdisks, in which 
he was aided by eofnea of tite sculptures fumtabed luu 
by the liberality of tbe Pope. Though be ^ not sue* 
ceed in foming any satisfactory explanation of the bi»- 
Nglyphicfi (which, iiide«d, was hudly part of hia plan), 
yet he eataUished a fact hitherto not suspected-— that 
the ait of hieroglyphicsl writing or sculpture did not 
cease on the cooquest of Egypt by Cambyses, as had 
been generally supposed, Eontrary to all reasonable 
probability, but that it continued in use till the final 
tinniq>h of Christiaiiity ower paganism, ZoUgB-'s wiirk 
isv in tact, ae we have already remarked, an immense 
eoropilatioa of all that was then known about ihe 
<»-igia, the sigBificatioB,lhe history, and the sculptures 
of cdielisks, with a oompNiaiHi of their difiereot 
•tyles, IntMinmgkd with much valuable infonjiatio* 
on EgypUaa arts, history, ukI mythidogy. At the 
end of the T<dunie there is a series (^ faithfiit eiw 
gravings o£ those obelisks which Pius VI. wected. 
ThislaboriouBworkwa8fiDisbedial79€. One great 
value o£ it cousin in the Dumerons extracts from 
modem travellers, givoi at the foot of the page, which 
we have in eevwsl cases made uae of, but not without 
at the Sao* time referring to the originals, when the j 
could be prooired. 

An obelidc is properiy a single Uock of stone, cut 
into a quadrilater^ fonn. T^ homontal width of 
each nde diminishes gradually, but almost impercep~ 
tibly, from the base to the top of the ahaft, whicit w 
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crowned by a small pyramid, consUling, as U9Ual, ot 
four triangular sides meeting in a point. Moat obe- 
lisks, of which any accurate dimensions have been 
^ven, have only the opposite pairs of sides equal ; 
one pair often exceeding the other in the horizontal 
breadth by six or seven inches, or even more than a 
foot Obelisks were sometimes of small dimensioua; 
such as the two fragments in the Museum, and two 
much smaller at Florence, and in that case were 
of sandstone or basalt ; but the large obelisks are all 
made of the red granite of Syene, from which place 
they were transported to the most distant parts of 
£g^t. It would appear, from an inspection of the 
great gateway of Luxor, from the remains of Helio- 
polis, and the two obelisks of Alexandria, that they 
were principally used in pairs, and placed on each 
side of the propyla, or great entrance to a temple. 
But they were also placed occasionally within the 
interior of the temple, but still in front of gate- 
ways, as at Carn^ ; just as small obelisks are 
said to be found within the rock-cut temples of 
Ellora. An obeUsk of large dimensions is exceedingly 
well calculated to produce au imposing effect. Rising 
from its base in one continuous unbroken line, the 
eye, as it measures its height by following the clearly 
defined edges, meets with no interruption ; while the 
absence of all small lines of division allows the mind 
to be fiJIy impressed with the colossal unity of the 
mass. Its diminishing bulk also, as it rises from the 
base, lakes away all appearuice of heaviness; and 
the quadrilateral pyrami<M top forms a more pleasing 
termination than any o^er figure would give. The 
different effect produced, even in a common sketch, 
by the huge solitary pillar at Alexandria, and the 
obelisk calkd Cleopatra's Needle, is sufficient to show 
the advantage of the obelisk- form. Were an obelisk) 
balf the hdght gf the Lpadon ntowunent, placed by 
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its iUe, tt wotdd produce 8 much stronger Impresdon, 
owin^ to the Buperior adraiitageB of ita sbqie. For % 
tingle olject of laige dimenBiona, ft [dDar, with it« 
lu^ baw and heavy c^taJ, Eb one of Uk wont 
form; and we are deddedlyof opitdon that some 
of tiw high chimneyB attached to onr mann&ctories 
' produce a more fltrikinif and pleaaing effect thui the 
monument <tf London would, in an j poatkin what- 
e»er. 

Abd-allaUf (see p. 48) menticHW that the obefiska 
of Heliopolis had, in hia time, a copptt op on the 
top, which, WB believe, 'must have been an addition 
made by some of the various people who have con- 
quered Egypt As far as we know, there is no lea' 
son for having that this was the ptsctioe among the 
Egyptians. 

Of the two flbelisks of Alexandria (see Denon, pi. 9) 
one only is standing. But diey most have been boUi 
standing when Abd-altatif wivrte, about the close of 
the twelfth century, for he sajs be saw two obelisks 
near the sea, without making any mention of one of 
them being on the ground ; though, when he speaks 
of the two obelisks of Heltopolia, be takes care to say 
that one of them had fallen. rVom their present 
position it would appear that they must have been 
placed at the entrance of a palace ortemple*. They 
are of red granite, about 65 feet high, according to 
English travellers, and at the base, we cannot say 
whether 7 feet square or 8, fcr writers vaiy one foot 
in their account of the length of a Kne, which cer- 
tainly does not exceed 8 feet ; or, it is possible, that 
one traveller may have measured one »de and another 
a different one, without being awaie that they are not 
all equal. It is not at ali an unfair inference that 
there are proportionate errors in their meaaurement 
of the length. 

• Flipjr wj> so, ixztI, 9, 
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The dimensions of the obeliak that now rtandB, tui 
given by Denon, in French feet, oie the follow- 
ing s a Paris Jbot Is one foot English and -^ part 
nearly. 

It. ii, 
Hdgbt ottbtp«dMUI, wbUhnmiiiliatlhfM 



Heightofths cnbieil kind olbue .... G 6 

Breadth of ditto 7 10 

Heightottbeabetiskfromtb* topotthabsM 62 12 

The cubical base ia no pait of the obelisk, being 
always, we believe, a, separate block, as in the instancs 
of that obelisk which Delaoni removed from Phile. 
While the French army was at Aiexandria, the earth 
was removed from the base of Cleopatra's Needle, and 
it was laid bare to the lowest foundation stooe, when 
the above measures ware obtained, which, it will ha 
obeerved, are somewhat di&rent from those ^ven aa 
English authority. One of the two Alexandrine* 
obelisks has been presented to the English nation, 
but it has not yet been carried off j which may at first 
sight appear surprising in a country where the econom^r 
of public money has not been considered avirtue. The 
explanation prc^bly is, that many claimants have been 
&uud more importunate in their demands than the 
obelisk. We are glad to learn th^ the present 
government intend to transport one of these antieut 
monuments to our metropolis. It was slated in the 
House of Commons, April 15, that the Alexandrine 
(^)ehsk ia 64 feet long, and weighs 284 tons. The 
probable eipense of removal ia £15,000. 

tThe foDowing additional matter, taken from Nor> 

* We ire not quit* lura wbatlieT it ii Cleopitn's Naedle that 
was presiated to tbe Dalian, or one of ths obclisiii in front of tha 
g«tewa» of Luiof. The Aleiindrine obeliik ii hardly worth 
bllnglng, 

t .Norden pw LMglH p, 5, Nsrden MTtlltd in 1737] &c. 
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den's Trsvelt, will supply some deficiencies in the de- 
scription of this obelisk. 

It is the standing obelisk which is called Cleopa^'s 
Needle ; it is about midway between the modern city 
and the Uttle Pharos (petit PhariUon) ; and the base, 
part of which is covered with earth, is about 20 feet 
above the level of the sea. Only two of the feces 
are In a state of good preservation ; the west side is 
the best ; the other two, the east and south sides, being- 
so much damaged by the moist atmosphere of Alex- 
andria, that one caa hardly see the sculptures on 
them. The south side has suffered most of i^l. The 
fallen obelisk is almost covered with earth, and, ao 
cording to Norden, appears to have been broken, but 
he conjectures that it cootuns the same sculptures, 
and in the same order as that which is still standing. 
We see on the fallen obelisk (Norden, pi. 7) a car- 
touche containing the name of King Ramses, which 
also appears most distinctly on the west or best 
preserved side of the standing obelisk. Each &ce of 
this last-mentioned obelisk has a row of three crowned 
hawks, just under the base line of the pyramidal top. 
Before the obelisk (between it and the sea) are a 
great many fragments of marbles, which, no doubt, 
belonged to the antient edifice, whose entrance was 
decorated by the two obehsks. The obelisk stands 
a little to the east of the new town, and near the sea. 

The position and dimensions of these two obelisks 
agree with what Pliny says (xxxvi. 9) — "There are 
two oth^r obelisks at Alexandria, near the port and 
close to the temple of Gcesar, which King Mesphres cot 
out of the quarry, each 42 cubits high." One royal 
name on the obelbks is Ramses the Great, as we have 
already stated, his name being perfectly legible in Nor- 
den's drawing. We see also distinctly the well-known 
pnenomen of this monarch*. But there is also 
* Sse Chaiti[wir. Prfcia, pL ivL No. 1 . 



another cartouche containing three figures, which are, 
most probably, only a variety of the name Ramses. 

These Alexandrine obelisk^, from their high anti- 
quity and their connedjon with the history of the 
Greek city of Alexandria, deserve as minute a de- 
scription as we can give, We therefore add the fol- 
lowing account. Plate 33, (vol. v.) of the French 
work on Egypt, contains a view of two of the iaces 
of the standing obelisk, and two &ces of that which is 
lying on the ground. 



WiUlh of Bdjacenl base (the tiTo oppDSile 

onea, as usual, bring equal) .... 

Dilh) ofbase orpyranndsl lap .... 

Height of obelisk from basa of shaft h> base 



G 6^ 



Whole height of shaft . . . 
These dimensions of the base are not taken quite at 
the bottom of the shaft; but on one side 3 feet and 
J inch above the bottom, and on the other side some- 
what less. 

Height of pedestal on which obelisk rests . 6 11 
Respective heights of the three plinlhs on 
«hieb bise stands, ! fool 7 inches, 1 foot 
9} inches, 2 feet 14 inches, makiaE alto- 

B«lher 55^ 

Whole height of obelisk and its supports, 

adding the 3 feet J inch ?9 6^ 

The standing obelisk contains three different car- 
touches, two of which are titles and the third is the 
name of Ramses. That which lies on the ground 
contains five different cartouches, three of which, with 
some slight variations, arc the same as on the other 
obelisk. The name Ramses is found here also toge- 
ther with another name. 

VOL. I, 2 y 
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This obelisk has camels' heads Bciilptured on it; 
and a reptile, which is either a lizard or a croco- 
dile. On the iaces of the pyramidal top a male 
sphinx with human arms is representnl reclining on 
an altar, with a deity seated in front of it. The 
deity hcis the hawk's head and the solar diEk — the 
emblem of the god Ri, the Sun. The hands of the 
sj^ins appear in the drawing as they really ought to 
be, which is probably an error of tiie draughtsman. 
It is most likely that they resemble the arms of the 
sphinx on the Campensian obelisk, and on the bas- 
relief of Camak. (Seep. 219.) 

The i^ode in which such enormous masses, aa 
an obelisk 60 or 80 feet in length, were cut out of 
the Solid rock, and afterwards placed on their t>ase, 
may perhaps be made tolerably clear, by seeing how 
eunilar works have been accomplished in our own day. 
"*Inths granite quarries near Seringapatam, the 
most enormous blocks are separated from the solid 
rock, by the following neat and simple process. The- 
workman having found a portion of the rock suffi- 
ciently extensive, and situated near the edge of the 
part already quarried, lays bare the upper surface, 
and marks on it a line in the direction of the intended 
separation, along which a groove is cut with a chisel 
about a couple of inches in depth. Above this groove 
a narrow line of fire is then kindled, and maintained 
till the rock below is thoroughly healed, immediately 
on which aline of men and women, each provided with 
a pot full of cold water, suddenly sweep 00" the ashes, 
and pour the water into the healed groove, when the 
rock at once splits with a clear fracture. Square 
blocks of 6 feet in the side, and upwards of 80 feet 
in leligth, are sometimes detached by this method." 

* Sir J. F. HtnchcU'a Di9course,p. 47, wbo rafrrs lu Dr. Ken- 
nedy'! sccDUDt al Ihe erection of a gnnile obeliik at Senngtpa- 
tui| £d. FhU. TitDi. ix. p. 312. 
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Agatharchides, in his account of the gwld mines of 
Egypt, say^, that the rocks were split by burning 
wood, but he gives no further information on the mode 
of doing It. 

Belzoni* suggests that the Egyptians cut their 
bloctiS in a manner somewhat similar, as &r as he 
could conjecture from tlie present appearances in the 
granite quarries of Assouan. He supposes that the 
figure of the piece to be taken out ol the rock was 
determined by cutting with a chisel a line about two 
inches deep all round, and then separating the mass 
from the rock by some sudden blow with a machine. 
Whatever may have been the precise mode of effecting 
this, we are assured by Gau, who examined the 
quarries at Kalapschti, in Nubia, that there had been 
no waste of material, but that the rock was cut in 
such a way that every piece of stone was made avail- 
able. This might possibly have been done even with 
the chisal alone, for the Egyptians seem not to have 
been people who were sparing of lalwur. Some 
further remarks on the Egyptian quarries we shall 
find it most convenient to add at the end of the 
chapters on obehsks. 

To transport such huge oljeliaks as those of Luxor, 
which are al>ove 80 feet high, from the quarries of 
Syene to Thebes, and even as ikr as Heliopolis, must 
have been an arduous undertaking. The chief diffi- 
culty, however, would be in removing the mass safely 
into a boat or on a rafl, and in taking it out airain. 
Mr. Belzoni succeeded in placing an obelisk (from 
the island of Phils), 23 feet long and 2 wide at the 
base, in a boat with no other aid than poles, rotten 
palm ropes and some ignorant Arabs. Indeed, 
at the first attempt the obelisk crushed down the 
pier that had been made for the purpose of removing 
it into the boat and slipped into the river. After 
* Belzoni, p. 105. 
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bein^ rolled out on the dry shore it was placed on 
board simply hy . means of a. bridf^ of [»lm-tTees. 
He also contrived to convey the obelisk safely down 
the cataracU of Assouan at a season when the river 
was low, and the fall of water consequently the 
greatest, which increased the risk of striking against 
some of the numerous rocks that lie in this part of 
the river. " This obelisk," Belzoni remarks, " was 
not smaller in height than that In St Geo^'st Fields 
(London), but of a stone of much heavier quality." 

It was the removal of this obelisk from Philoe 
which chiefly exposed Belzoni to the intrigues and 
plots of Drovetti, himself a, coUecttH" of antiquities 
for sale, and an ardent admirer of this obeUsk in 
consideTa.tion of its supposed exchangeable value. If 
half that Belzoni says of him be true, it would be 
difficult to find a more accomplished knave. It is 
but ftir, however, to state that (Sau in his visit ta 
Egypt found Drovetti kind and obliging ; but Gau's 
puisuits were not those of a tradesman in antiquities, 
and therefore not likely to excite the Italian's jealousy. 
'Whatever colouring we may suppose to be given to 
his own side of the question by Belzoni, the main 
facts which he states are decisive against the said 
Drovetti. The obelisk which Belzoni took from 
Fhilx, was safely landed at Alexandria, but what be- 
came of it after we do not know *. 

Obelisks, on arriving at the end of their journey, 
were placed on their pedestals, most probably by 
means of banks of earth, after the mcuiner still in use 
in India. In the extract which we have just made 
from the discourse on Natural Philosophy, a reference 
is given to the Edinburgh Philosophical Transactions, 
which conl^n a communication from Dr. Kennedy, 
on the way in which a granite obelisk was raised by 
* We have been iofarnied ihal il is in the poKcssion of Mr. W. 
Baikes, ai who» eipeme it waa removed. 
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the aativea at SeriDgapatam, which may probably 
throw some li^ht on the contrivances adopted by the 
Egyptians for similar purposes'*. The account is 
contained in a letter from Colonel Wilks to Dr. 
Kennedy. The Colonel stales that he writes from 
recollection only. This obelbk, which was erected 
at Seringapatam, in 1805, to the memory of Josiah 
Webbe, was entirely the work of the Hindoos, with 
the exception of the design, which was furnished by 
a European. 

The plinth of the obelisk is 1^ feet thick, formed 
of three stones of equal dimensions, which rest on 
three similar stones, placed, as Colonel Wilks believes, 
on the solid rock which was levelled to receive them. 
The pedestal is a single stone, 9 feet high and about 
7 wide. The base of the obelisk was 6 feet in dia- 
meter, and a'hole about 8 inches deep was cut in the 
top of the pedestal to receive it ; this would leave a 
ledge of about 6 inches on each side, between the 
bottom of the shaft and the edge of the pedestal. 

Colonel Wilks, speaking from memory, says the 
shaft is not more than 60 feet long, but he add^, that 
other petsons, who speak from memory also, state it 
to be 70 feet at least. The first stone quarried was 
84 feet long, but after being moved a few yards, 
it was broken by an explosion of gunpowder intended 
to break a detached stone that stood in the way. 
This led the native superintendent to contract his de- 
sign as to the magnitude of the block, which at last 
was successfully transported from the quarry to the 
place where it was erected, a distance of about two 
miles. We have already mentioned one way of split- 
ting lai^e masses, referred to by Sir F. Herschel in 
his Discourse on Natural Philosophy, and we now 
shall mention another which is also described in Co!. 
Wilka's letter, and is not unlike the mode by whietl 
■ Edinburgh Phil. Trans. is.312. 

3f3 
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Belzoni conjectures that the antient Egyptians de- 
tached lai^e masses of granite trom the rock. 

" The workman looks for a plain, naked surface 
of sufficient extent, and a stratum * of the proper 
thickness, sufficiently near the edge of the rock to 
facilitate the separation, or made so by previous 
trimming. 

" The spot being determined, a line is marked along 
the direction of the intended separation; and a groove 
of about two inches wide, and the same depth, is cut 
with chisels ; or, if the stratum be but thin, holes of 
the same dimensions, at a foot and a half, or two feet 
distance, are cut along the line. In either case, all 
being now ready, a workman with a small chisel is 
placed at each hole or interval, and with small iron 
mallets the line of men keep beating on the chisels, 
but not with violence, from left to right, or from right 
to left; this operation, as they say, is sometimes con- 
tinued for two or three days before the separation is 
effected. Those who have observed the mode of 
cutting (as it is called) plate-glass, will not be sur- 
prised at their beating from one end, and the fissure 
also taking place, from one end to the other. This is 
the mode by which the stone io question was se- 
parated." The second method, already described (see 
p. 304), is said by Colonel Wilks not to produce so 
clean a fracture as that just detailed. 

As granite is very brittle, it was necessary to use 

' great caution in removing so large a mass. Colonel 

Wilks does not state either the time employed in the 

removal, or the expense of the dilFerent parts of this 

process. It was, however, removed by men with 

• Colonel Wilks apotogiies for using the word itralum, as it 
miy dispUaie some gEolagistSj but he sa^s it is lli« onlj term 
which will expliia the kind of mus out of which these lai^e 
pieras are takeu. 'niese iCrofa, or beds of gnuite, vary both ia 
thwr inclinatiDn uwl tbickneta. 



ropes, about 600 U a time being' employed. Colonel 
Wilka goes on to describe the mode of raising it thus ; 
"To shorten my description I must anticipate a 
little, by requesting you to conceive the shall finished, 
and placed ready for erection in a horizontal position, 
raised to the proper height, and with its base ac- 
curately plsK^ed for insertion in the top of the pedestal, 
«rhen it should attain a vertical position. Then 
imagine a strong wall, built at right angles with the 
line of the shaft, and a few feet beyond its smaller 
end ; with two lateral retaining walls, parallel to the 
shafi, and a fourth of smaller elevation, near the 
pedestal, to support the mass of earth and workmen 
to be employed. On such a platform, raised ten and 
a half feet, you will, in the first instance, conceive the 
shad to be horizontally arranged. Two lines of 
timber, plank or balk, were then ranged along the 
Iwo sides of the shaft, to serve as fulcra, and two 
lines of men with handspikes, attended by others 
ready with chocks or pieces of timber of different 
thickness, to be inserted under the shaft for the pur- 
pose of keeping the elevation of the smaller end, 
effected by the handspikes, and distributing the pres- 
sure so. equally as not to risk the accidents which 
would otherwise be inevitable with this very fragile 
substance. In proportion as elevation was thus gra- 
dually obtained for the smaller end, the space below 
was filled with rammed earth, and the same process 
was repeated with the parallel balks of timber, hand- 
spikes, and chocks; the small end gradually rising at 
each successive step, the wall behind increasing in 
height, and an indined plane of solid earth gradually 
increasing its angle with the horizon until it equalled 
that at which solid earth could with safety be em- 
ployed ; when the force requii-ed being proportionally 
diminished, timber alone wag employed for its eleva- 
tion. Finally, a scaffolding of 'timber was erected', 
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embracing three sides of the pedestal, and Dettrlj 
equal to the ultimate height of the obelisk ; ropes 
were applied to the summit of tiie shaft, in such di- 
rections as to steadj and check it ; handspikes gare 
the requisite impetus, until it felt the power of the 
ropes, and was ultimately and safely lodged in ita 
shallow receptacle." 

Colonel Wilks, fearing the hole in the top of the 
pedestal m^t not be accurately horizontal, offered 
the engineer the use of a spirit level ; but though he 
. admired the contrivance, he did not like to venture 
on a new method. By dropping water on the surface ~ 
he ascertained by its motion that some parts were 
higher than others, and accordingly the surface was 
again worked till it was a perfect level, and a drop (rf 
water would stand still on any part of it. 

" The whole obeliak received a very fair degree of 
polish from corundttm. A piece of plank is over^ 
spread with the sort of cement used for settjng sword- 
blades in their handles ; while this substance is still 
liquid, it is mixed and powdered over with pulTerixed 
contnrfufn (reduced to a coaiBe or fine sand, according 
to the purpose for which it is intended) and left to dry 
in the sun. These planks, weighted over, are then 
used like the slabs of the stone-polisher in England." 

The granite pillars in the King's Library, British 
Museum, are each composed of one piece of Scotch 
granite, to which a very fine polish has been given, 
fiiUy equal to that of any specimen of Egyptian 
art. The columns were at first smoothed in the 
common way, by rubbing them with stones, and then 
the final polish was effected by means of emery and 
putty-powder. The obelisk in front of the Vatican 
was erected by Fontana, the architect of Sistus V., in 
a very different way from the simple method just 
described, and by the aid of the most complicated 
and wonderful machinerjr. 
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A print of the Seringapatam obelisk is given in the 
volume of the Edinburgh Transactions referred to, 
from which we may form a pretty good idea of the 
effect it produces. The plinth and pedestal are in the 
genuine eiraple Egyptian style, resembhng those of 
Cleopatra's Needle ; but, from being enclosed in an 
iron railing, the lower parts are somewhat obscured, 
and the general effect is injured. The obelisk ap- 
pears, also, to taper rather too much towards the 
upper part, when compared with those in the Roman 
capital. 

Pliny tella ua a story, which would probably imply 
that he supposed the obelisks of Thebes were raised 
by machinery, in rather a more expeditious way than 
what we have just transcribed. " A king," he says, 
" fearing that the machines might not support an 
obeltek that he wished to raise, fastened his son to the 
top of it, in order that the additional risk which the 
workmen were exposed to, might secure the safety of 
his favourite obelisk." 

During the occupation of Egypt by the Ptolemies 
it is not likely they would neglect any opportunity of 
employing so striking an architectural ornament as an 
obelisk, for the decoration of the new ciiy of Alexan- 
dria, and other places which they might embellish. 
Accordingly, we find that (in addition to the two obe- 
hsks still remaining at Alexandria, which must have 
been removed by the Ptolemies from some antient tem- 
ple to their present position) another is mentioned 
as having been erected by Ptolemxus Philadelphus 
at Alexandria. The passage of Pliny, which we are 
going to. paraphrase, is somewhat obscure, according 
to the manner of this careless compiler. "*Pto1em£us 
Philadelphus erected at Alexandria an obelisk 80 
cubits high, which King Nectanebus had cut clean 

* BodIi xiKvi. chap, 9,' 
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out* ; but it cost much more labour to take tiie 
mass of atone to its plai;e of destination and Get it up, 
than it did U> cut it out. Some e&y it was brought 
down the river in a vessel by the architect Satyrus ; but 
Calliieniis (Calliatmtus, in some editions) says it was 
doneby Fhcenixinlhe following manner. A canal Has 
dug from the river to the place where the obelisk lay, 
and two boats were placed side by side and tilled with 
pieces ol' stone or the same material as the obelisk. 
These pieces were in the shape of a brick, and a foot in 
lenglh (or cubical pieces, each side measuring one foot), 
so ihat the proportion between the quantity of matter 
in the obelisk and that held by the btHits could be deter* 
mined. The two boats were loaded to twice the weight 
of the obelisk, in order that they might go under it, its 
two ends resting on the two sides of the canal. Then, 
as the pieces of stone were taken out, the boats of 
course rose together, and at last supported the obelisk, 
and carried it off. Six such obelisks were cut out of 
the same mounlain [he means the granite quarries 
near Syene], and the architect received a present of 
fifty talents. But this obelisk was placed at Arsinoe by 
the abore-mentioned king, as a testimony of affection 
to his sister, and wife Arsinoe. This obelLsk being 
inconvenient to the naval station was bruughC to the 
Forum at Rome, by a certain Maximus, a prefect of 
Egypt, who cutoff the top, intending to add a gilded 
one ; but this was never done." 

Pliny fiist'of all says that this obelisk was placed at 
Alexandria, and then he says it was erected at Arsinoe. 
Probably the obelisk erected at Arsinoe was one of 
the six which he mentions. The Arsinoe must have 
been the (own on the site of Suez, at the top of the 
western arm of the Red Sea, and on the canal that 
communicated with the Pelusiac Ivaoch ; at least the 

* " Or had cut ind loft wilhaNl icniplam.'' 
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mention of a dock-yard, or naval elation, renders it 
more likely to be ibis town than the Arsinoe near the 
lake MiEris, though the latter also stood on a canal, 
by which it communicated with the river. But the 
whole difficulty may perhaps be best removed by 
reading ' Arsinoeo,' in the passage or Pliny, inslead 
of Arsiiioe. The Arainoeon would then be a place 
in Alexandria dedicated to Arainoe. From this ex- 
tract we se« also that MaKimus intended to ornament 
his obelisk somewhat in the stjie of that which Abd- 
allatif Ban at Hcllopolb, with (he copper cap. 

Before we proceed to speak more particularly of 
the obelisks now in Europe, we shall describe some 
of those in Egypt, about which we happen to possess 
the best information. Mr. Burton, in his Excerpta, 
has given very dear drawings of the hieroglyphics 
on several of the obelisks now in Egypt. Those 
that mark the site of the antient city of Tanis, the 
Zoan of the Scriptures, are all lying on the ground *, 
and can therefore be easily examined, except on the 
under side. The obelisk of San (Tanis), given in his 
SSth plate, has two of its sides represented. The di- 
mensions of the base line and the perpendicular altitude 
of the pyramidal top seem to be very nearly the same. 
One fa£e of this pyramidal top has sculptures on it, 
part of which have been erased. The other face has 
none in the drawing. A series of hieroglyphics, be- 
ginning at the top of the shaft with tiie crowned 
hawk, run down to the base : they are not bounded, 
as b the case in some obelisks, by a longitudinal 
groove or deep-cut Une on each side. The sculp- 
tures on each face of the obelisk agree in very few 
particulars, except in both having the crowned hawk, 
as just described, and the prsnomen and name of 
King Ramses. The prenomen occurs first, beginning 
&om tiie top of the obehsk, and is Mowed by the 
* Sm Danon't Hui, pi. 17, 
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name Ramses, with the goose and solar disk inter- 
posed between the two cartouches. Examples of this 
goose and disk may be seen on several of the monu- 
ments of the Museum : the symbols signify, accord* 
ing to M. Champollion, " Son of the Sun." The 
prsnomen occurs again near the bottom of the shaft. 
The horizontal dimensions of each side of the base 
and top of the shaft are, respectively, as 39 and 26. 
We are not able to tell trom the drawing, as it is un- 
accompanied with any description, whether it is two 
opposite sides, or two adjacent sides of the obelisk, 
that Mr. Burton has represented. The dimensions 
of the two sides seem to differ a little at the base, 
while at the top they appear to agree. This obelisk 
is in its proportions more pleasing to the eye than 
many others, being neither too slight nor too stunted. 

Mr. Burton has given a drawing of three ^des of 
another obelisk at San, which has a bit of the pointed 
pyramidal top sUghtly damaged, and is also broken in 
its lower part. The faces of the pyramidal apex have 
sculptures on them ; and each side of the shaft has 
for its decoration at the top, the crowned hawk. The 
sculpture is in very good style. Behind the hawk is 
a solar disk or globe, with the regal serpent sus- 
pended from it, and at the same time rai«ng its front 
boldly, as we see on the royal tiara. The crax an- 
aata, or tav, with the drcle attached to the top, is 
suspended from the middle port of the serpent. The 
sculptures on the three sides only agree in having the 
pTSnomen and name of King Ramses represented 
exactly as on the other obelisk. The dimensions of 
the three sides of this obelisk are the same in the 
drawing, from which we may, perhaps, conclude that 
the measurement of all the sides of the obehsk is 
uniform. 

It has sometimes been asserted that the camel is 
not found on the monuments of Egypt) and argu- 
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ments have been derbed from this supposed fact to 
show that the animal could not have been used in 
Africa before the Arab conquest of Egypt. But not* 
to mention the evidence of Scripture aa to the camel 
being familiar to the Egyptians as a beast of burden, 
we may add that it is represented on the obelisks of 
X.uior, and, we believe, also on these two obelisks of 
San. We are not, however, quite sure, because the 
neck is rather short, only a part of it being drawn. 
Butxn the fragment of another obelisk at San, of 
which Mr. Burton has also given a drawing (pi. 40), 
the long neck of the animal, with its head, is most dis~ 
tinctly seen, and cannot be mistaken. This fragment 
also contains the name of King Ramses, an appella- 
tion perpetuated on the durable stone from the north' 
em extremity of Egypt to the remotest monuments of 
Nubia. That one monarch should in his life-time com- 
plete so many great works is hardly credible, and we 
may therefore, perhaps, assign them to different indivi- 
duals, notwithstanding the agreement in the prsnomeu 
or title. But this inquiry is more suitable for another 
place. We may remark, however, that as this name of 
Ramses belongs to the earliest history of Egypt, which 
assumes anything like an authentic shape, it tends to 
prove the high antiquity of Tanis, which we know, 
from the sacred records, to have t existed in the time 
of Moses. And if the origin of Tanis belongs to this 
remote epoch, what are we to say of the antiquity of 
Thebes ? It must certainly be referred to a still 
more distant date; unless we suppose, which seems 
a supposition altogether without foundation, that the 
granite of Syene was transported to the Delta to 

* Oen. xii. 16. — We maj' reniBck thac (he camel was at least 
well known to ihe Gunipean Gtttka aa parly asB.c. 4110, many 
oF these animals haviiie been (aken after the battle o[ Plataia. 
Herod, ix. 81. 
tNuinbers,iiii.2S, 

Toi.. I. 2 a 
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form obeliskE and temples, before it was used to de- 
corate places much nearer, and to which it could be 
conveyed with one-tenth of the trouble. 

We have already spoken in out general description, 
of the obehsk of Heliopolis, probably one of the most 
venerable monuments of antiquity that the antient 
land of Mizraim possesses ; but one about which 
there is considerable discrepancy in the accounts of 
travellers. Mr. Burton has given a drawing of this 
also, but we cannot determine from it whether or not 
the four sides of the obelisk are equal. The angles, 
according to Niebuhr, stand S.S.E., N.N.W., E.N.E., 
W.S.W. The base of the pyramidal top somewhat 
exceeds the perpendicular height of that member of 
the obelisk, which we believe to be a characteristic 
mark of the older specimens. The length of the shart, 
according to Mr. Burton's scale, is* aboutfit feet, and 
the widUi of the bottom of it about 6^ feet The 
pedestal we believe (for authorities dtlfer) is entirely 
covered with earth. We cannot undertake to state 
the width of the pyramidal base which terminates the 
shatl of the obelisk. The faces of the pyramid are 
without sculptures ; and the first in order on the 
obelisk, beginning at the top, is the hawk without a 
crown, Eicept where some tew erasures prevent us 
from seeing the sculptures, it may be observed that 
they are exactly the same on all the four sides of the 
obelisk. There is however an omission, apparently 
accidental, of a small group of four figures on one 
of the faces, which has caused all the sculptures 
below it to be raised above the height occupied by 

■ Pocockc, p. 23 : "I found b; the quadrant i( was 671 reel 
hrgh. This obcliah ii 6 feei wide to the north and souih, and 6 
feet 4 inchei to Ihe eaal and west; and il 't» discoloured by [he 
water (the annual inundation; to the height of near? Teel. It it 
well preserved, except tint on (he west side il a scaled awa; for 
■bout 15 hel high." 
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the corresponding figures on the other three feces. 
This did not escape the obsen'ation of the accurate 
Norden ". Each face of this obelisk has three car- 
touches, in the following order trom top to bottom— 
a prxnomen not jet understood, a name read Osor- 
tasen, and the prienomen repeated. 

M. Champolhon assigns this king to the twenty' 
third dynasty of Manethon, making him the f^ame as 
his OsorthoB, and thus Umiling the age of tliis obehsk 
to about the tenth centurj' before our era ; but this 
is at least doubtful. The same name occurs on 
several Egyptian monuments at Paris, and also on a 
sculptured stone in the Faioum, which Mr. Burton 
has copied. 

According to Norden, the hieroglyphics, though 
inferior to those of the obeUsks of Luxor, are still 
well executed, and Hasselquist pronounces the sculp- 
tured birds to be so well cut that it is very easy to 
point out the originals in nature. This is of some 
importance in helping us to fix the probable antiquity 
of this obelisk. The sculptures show an early age, 
probably one before that in which the palace of 
Luxor was finished. Of the obelisk of Heliopolis 
Hasselquist says, " j-At Matarie (Heliopolis) is an 
obelisk, the finest in Egypt. I could not have be- 
lieved that'natural history could be so useful in mat- 
ters of antiquity as 1 found it here. An ornithologist 
can determine at the first glance to what genua those 
birds belong which the antient Egyptians have sculp- 
tured. I recognized the screech-owl (^strix), which 
stood above at the top of the obelisk ; a kind of snipe 

* " I have repreienled Ihe southern sidB of this obelisk, be- 

cepling that of the north, where there is a SDiall differeuce." — 
*''i'he batlom of (he obelisk on (he east aide is almost ealirelj 

t Hasselquiat, Reise Dach Paliisliua herausgegebeu Ton Carl 
Lianaus, Rostock, 1762. 
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(icolopas); a grill vo^l* (plumalU), was the best 
UkeneSB ; a duck (anas) ; and what I thought most 
worthy of notice, atid than which I recognized none 
more readily, the stork iArdea ibualba), in the very 
attitude in which he ma; now be seen on the plains 
of G^pt, with upraised neck and drooping tail." 

Mr. Burton's accurate drawing furnishes an admi- 
rable comment on the remaj'ks of Hasselquist. The 
owl at the top is the bird commonly callal a hawk; 
but it is more probably a species of owl. The small 
bird, which Hasselquist calls a snipe, constantly ap- 
pears on the monuments, and is frequently repeated 
on those of the Museum. 

The duck or goose {anas), for it may be called 
either, is beautifully delineated on the obelisk; but 
the stork is executed with a fidelity and spirit truly 
admirable — we mean in Mr. Burton's drawing: in 
the French engraving (v. 26) the execution of these 
birds is very inferior. A group of three slorks orna- 
ments each face of the obelisk, standing directly under 
the name of the king Osortaseu. 

The obelisk now standing a few miles from Medi- 
net el Faioum is described by Pococke (t. 59), and 
we have a drawing of two sides of it in Mr. Burton's 
Excerpta. It is remarkable for having a circular top, 
in this respect bearing some resemblance to-the obelisk 
of Axum, Each of the two narrower faces begins with 
the crowned hawk at the top, which is followed by a 
series of vertical sculptures exacfiy the same on both 
sides, till we come to a cartouche containing a prie- 
uomen the same as that on the obelisk of Heliopolis. 
Below the preenomen there is a discrepancy in the 
figures which occupy equal spaces on the two sides; 
one equal space containing nine figures, and the 
oUier seven, which are all different. Below these 

• 'Grill-EDger is a German word; but whit it Pieam, id tbii 



spaces, they again agree till irithin one figure of the 
lowest part, as giYen in Mr. Burton's drawing. There 
is only visible the single cartouche which ne have 
mentioned, the rest probably being worn out. 

The following is Pococke's description ; " 'I went 
from Fuoum, about three miles to the south-west, to 
a very particular obelisk of a red granite, called 
Akmeed Bijige, or the pillar of Bijige (Bibig ac- 
cording to Vansleb),from the villageof Bijige near it, 
It is of the figure representtd in the twenty-secdnd 
plate, measuring 4 feet 2 inches on the north side, 
and 6 feet 6 inches on the east. It is 43 feet high, 
each side of it divided by lines into three columns, 
that in the middle being a foot wide. I observed 
the manner in which the hieroglyphics are disposed ; 
above these are four stories of men, sis on each line, 
18 inches high, most of them having hawks' heads 
and the high cap ; below, it is divided into fourteen 
columns of hieroglyphics ; and (he top is cut down 
in the middle about 3 inches fi-om north to south as, 
in the draught." There is hardly any resemblance 
at all between the miserable sketch which Pococke 
has given of this obelisk and Mr. Burton's drawing. 
Ab to the top, there is none at all in Pocociie's 
sketch: in Mr. Burton's view it is rounded like a 
semicircle. 

" The obelisk," says Pococke, " is much decayed 
all round, for ten feet high, but mostly on the south 
side ; the west side is almost entirely defaced ; and at 
the S.W. and S.E. corners it is much broken for 
about 20 feet high ; and the whole is very foul on 
account of the birds that sit upon tlje top of it ; so 
that it would have been difficult to have taken off the 
hieroglyphics." 

Vansleb, who saw this obelisk in 1673, informs us 
tJiat it stands on the ground without a pedestal, which 
■ FocMke, 1. 99> 

c,... Google 
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ne can hardly credit. Accnrding to him the top is 
fonned in a ridge-shape (en dos d'&ne). " On the 
south face, which is one of the broadest, there are — 
first, three rows of figures, men and women, holding 
one another by the hand. Under these three rows, 
are fourteen rows of hiero^lyphical characters, of the 
size of the finger, which are read from top to bottom ; 
each row is separated fi^m the other which is aext to 
it by a Une drawn between them the whole lengtii of 
the obelisk ; so that this obelisk is, without doubt, 
one of the most curious. On each of the smaller 
sides there is only a single row of characters, of mo- 
derate size, which are still very beautiful and clear. 
Time has nearly effaced (he figures, from the middle 
of the column to its base.'' 

Mr. Burton's drawing has no description accompa- 
nying it, which drcumstance, added to the discrepan- 
cies of travellers, renders its interpretation somewhat 
difficult Indeed, neither Pocoeke's wretched sketch of 
the obelisk, nor his description, agree at all with the 
more accurate drawing. Mr, B. has represented, appa- 
rently, three sides of the obelisk, one of which must be 
the south side, which Vansleb describes. But instead 
of three rows of figures, there are five, one above an- 
other, not mere men and women, as the traveller sup- 
poses, but the usual representations of kings making 
offerings to hawk-headed deities, &c. There are sis of 
these figures, as Pococke correctiy states, in each row. 
Over the two centre figures of Uie highest row are two 
cartouches, eiactiy the same as those on the obelisk of 
Heliopolis ; the cartouches are repeated over the two 
centre figures of each of the lower rows. This obe- 
lisk, then, must be of the same date as that of Heli- 
opolis, and the work of the same king, Osortasen. It 
is rather curious that the two centre figures of the 
highest row, over the heads of which the cactouchn 
stand, ate two figuces without cs^ But in each of 
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the four lower rows, the two centrd figures, over 
which the cartouches stand, have the royal cap on 
their hetkds; the right-hand figure in each row is the 
same, being a king with the high cap. ITie left- 
hand figure of the two central ones is also a king, 
with his back turned to the back of the other : he also 
has a high cap, but of a different form, like that of 
the Museum colossus. No. S. 

Under the lowest row are fourteen narrow spaces, 
bounded on each side by, vertical lines, which are no 
doubt those which Vansleb describes. No hierogly- 
phics are marked here in Mr- B.'s drawing; but, 
instead of them, a number of cross-marks, intended 
probably to indicate that the figures are erased and 
indistinct. This larger side of theobelisk terminates, as 
usual, in a horizontal line, in the central part of which 
there is a circular groove, running down the face of 
the obelisk from the top to the distance of not quite 
two feet. But this does not appear to be a cut right 
down into the stone, as Pococke describes it. The two 
smaller sides terminate at the top, as we have already 
said, in a circular line, which we presume is continued 
all alongthesummitoftheobelisk, sothat the crown- 
ing part of it must resemble a cylinder cut in two 
by a plane passing through its axis. 

It would require more space than our narrow limits 
allow, to describe the obelisks of Luxor ; &r each 
obelisk, with its numerous sculptures, would furnish 
matter both for long description and much discussion. 
We refer to the drawings in the great French work. 

There is one obelisk in Africa, far beyond the 
ordinary Umits of the kingdom of the Pharaohs, which 
deserves a short notice. 

At Axum, in Abyssinia (lat. 14° 60. there is, in 
addition lo a small plain obelisk, a lai^r one, 60 
feet high, made of a single block of granite. " * Ail 
« Sill, p. 404. 
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its ornaments," says Mr. Salt, " are very boldly 
relieved, which, together with the hollow space run- 
ning up the centre, and the patera at the top, p^ve a 
lightness and elegance to the whole form that is 
probably unrivEklled. Several other obelisks lie broken 
on the ground, at no great distance, one of which is 
of atill latter dimensions." We dissent from the 
traveller in his admiration of this obelisk, which is by 
no means improved by the Greek ornaments added 
tothe top. In Mr. Sdt's plan of Axum (Lord Va- 
lenlia's Travels, vol. iii. p. 82) we see, on the south 
side of the town, one plain obelisk standing, and four- 
teen more near it, marked as fallen obelisks. Other 
fallen obelisks are indicated in the plan as lying on the 
north side of the town, some of which have been care- 
fully sculptured, while others have had no decorations. 
The large obelisk * just described is still in its original 
position, standing near a large daroo-tree (p. 87), as 
it is represented in the plate in Lord Valentia's work. 
Mr. Salt remarks, in his ' Voyage to Abyssinia,' that 
he has no correclJons to make in this print ; but that, 
owing to a slight mistake in the engraver, the patera 
on the top of the obelisk is delineated in Lord Va- 
lentia's work as rather pointed, whereas it ought to be 

This Abyssinian obelisk standson a base consisting 
of three plinths (according to the view) ; and on one 
side, near the bottom of the obelisk, something like 
a doorway seems to be marked out. The whole is 
ornamented with indifTerent sculptures, not hiert^ly- 
phics. There is also a Greek inscription at Axum, 
supposed to bf about the date a.d. SOO, from which, 

■ In Mr. Sail's ' Voynge to Abyssinia,' which was liis second 
Tisil, the height-of this obelisk is reduced from 80 feel, the dimen- 
nans itated in Lard Valentia's Traieli, to 60 reet, which is a con- 

of (he iniida in whirh the obelisli was measured, and tha height of 

it nuj still be very iDcorreclIy giiQU. 
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supported by other evidence, we may infer that 
these obelisks were raised by Greeks, who spread 
themselves alon^ the wat«rs of the Nile even as 
far as this remote spot, and probably communicated 
their language to the petty diietlains of those coun- 
tries with whom they might become connected by 
commerce and intermarriage. 

It has been generally supposed that there are no 
traces of obelislis south of the first cataracts, with 
the exception of the Axumite obelisks described by 
Salt and Lord Valentia, which undoubtedly belong 
to a period posterior to the Ptolemaic age. Bruce, 
indeed, speaks of some fragments near Chendi ; and 
RQppel describes one more particularly which he saw 
at Jebel Borkal. This obelisk is 5 feet high, made 
of granite, and ornamented with hieroglyphics. It 
stands within a small quadrangular enclosure formed 
by a strong wall. 

It appears not improbable that the absence of large 
obelislM in Nubia may be owing to the impossibility 
of conveying such enormous masses of granite up the 
river from the quarries of Syene. There are granite 
quarries indeed in Nubia, on the east side of the river, 
opposite the little island of Tumhus, which furnished 
the materials for the two colossi on the island of Ai^. 
Wliether these quarries could supply, tike those of 
Syene, blocks large enough for colossi and obelisks of 
such dimensions as those of Thebes, we are not able 
to learn from the statement of Ruppel. 

There is another obelisk beyond the limits of Egypt, 
in the wastes of Arabia Petrsea. Near the wells of 
Nahasb, about seventy miles S.S.E, from Suez, on a 
hill which covers one of the old copper-mines of this 
district, Riippel found a small obelisk of sandstone, 
8 feet long, lying on the ground. The three sides 
which were exposed to the atmosphere had lost their 
sculptures, but the fourth, which from its poation was 
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protected, contained hieroglyphics, which appeared 
beaiitiful as far as he could examine them. 

Niebuhr {pi. 36) has given a drawing of two feces 
of each of two obelisks which he saw at Cairo. The 
reason why he did not draw all the faces will be clear 
from his own account : — " In plate 36 I have repre- 
sented part of the Pharaonic writing on two small 
broken obelisks. The piece (No. 1) is of black marble, 
and is now the door-sill of a mosque in the castle of 
Cairo. Some of the figures are remarkable for being 
considerably raised in a sunk frame {inlaglios). The 
second fragment is of granite, and is now a door- 
step in a house near Kantared-siedid. It is 5^ feet 
long. On this also are some figures, sunk deep 
like the others, but raised in the centre." In the 
French translation of Niebuhr' s Travels three figures 
particularly are marked as being deep intaglios. Po~ 
cocke* also says, "In the castle of Cairo I saw a 
piece of a small obelisk of black marble, with hiero- 
glyphics on it, made use of as the sill of a window ; 
it is about S feet long and IS inches square." The 
" black marble obelisk," described by Niebuhr, is one 
of those now in the Museum (No. TO), and as he has 
given a copy of the two sides which he saw, we have 
an opportunity, which but rarely happens, of testing 
with our own eyes the accuracy of a traveller's ob- 
servation. Those who are acquainted with the cha- 
racter of the elder Niebuhr will have no difficulty in 
believing that his copy of the obelisk, though by no 
means the work of a skilfiil draughtsman, is minutely 
exact, with the exception of one or two very unim- 
portant particulars. Audit is no small degree of praise 
to have copied with such accuracy the sculptures on 
a monument of comparatively little importance, when 
the copier had not the smallest reason for supposing 
that the original and his copy would ever be con' 
• p.3i 
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fronted in one of the capitals of Europe. Such fidelity 
in a little matter may teach us how to value Niebuhr'a 
evidence in othera of more importance. 

This obelisk (see p. 51) has been broken into two 
unequal pieces, which are now united, and the whole 
stands on a small block of stone. The lower part ia 
quite complete, which is evident from there being, on 
all the four faces, a vacant space about 10^ inches in 
length, between the base and the first series of scuIjh 
tures. 

The following are some of the dimensions :— 

Widlh of easUiJe, a) (he obctisk now standi, II. in. 
measured along the bue, about. . .15}- 

Norlb side dilto 1 4| 

Height, about 8 l| 

Horiiontal measure of east side at the distance 
of 4 ft. 6 in. from the base . . . 1 ^ 
Ab the higher part of the obelisk is fractured 
unequally, the height which we have given is only 
exact for a portion of the northern face, which is one 
of those copied by Niebuhr. His drawing shows 
that the obelisk has lost a few inches in some parts of 
the top since it left Cairo ; probably when it was ex- 
tricated from its imprisonment in the door or window. 
This northern faee contains, in the highest part, a 
cartouche now only half entire, which we presume to 
be a praenomen or title, immediately under it we 
see the usual symbol of the goose and disk, followed 
by another cartouche containing the name. Both 
these cartouches are repeated on the opposite sides, 
and in the same position ; but they do not occur again 
on any part of this obelisk. All the figures on the 
four sides are contained between two longitudinal 
grooves running up the faces of the obeUsk, and 
leaving a broad smooth space between them and the 
edges of the column. 
The sculptures on the north and south faces are 
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not in all respects the same ; yet they differ in v«ry 
few particulars. The same may be said of the east 
and west sides, which, however, differ a good deal 
from the other two. 

On the east and west sides we have, among other 
sculptures, an obelisk represented apparently of such 
proportions as the column on which it is cut. The 
two-horned * serpent is often repeated. But the best 
specimens of intag-lio fig^ures on this obelisk are the 
birds, which indeed are generally delineated on 
Egyptian monuments with a surprising degree of 
accuracy and spirit. One which Niebuhr has marked 
as a fine example of deep intaglio is the goose on 
the north face, to which we may add the Ibis on 
the same side. But the finest specimen of all is a 
bird on the south side, in very deep intaglio : it 
appears to be a kind of pewit. The neck is rounded 
with great skill, by giving the central parts of it a 
convex form of considerable curvature ; while the 
shadow cast by one of the edges, formed by the plain 
surface and the vertical incision in the stone, added 
to the shadow cast by the rounded part on the other 
deep incision, give a beautiful relief to the lighter and 
higher parts. The eye, the wings, and the feathers 
of the tail, are also beautifully raised. Altogether this 
bird, both for outline and attitude, is the finest speci- 
men of sculpture on this obelisk, and perhaps in the 
Egyptian Museum. 

The other obelisk (No. &), which is placed opposite 
to the one just described, is also entire from the base 
upwards, for the reasons already given. It is not 
quite so easy to measure it, owing to its being more 
damaged than the other ; but we believe the dimen- 
sions of the base are the same as those of No. 70, or 
they differ so little as not to be detected by our mode of 
measurement. It appears to have been broken into 
• See Herod, ii. 74. 



four pieces which are now united, but the sculptures 
and the whole surface are less complete than those of 
No. 70, owing to the rougher usage which it has 
experienced. 

It has the same cartouches as those found on the 
other obelisk ; but here they have been cut on all the 
four faces instead of bein^ confined to two sides. 
The figure of an obelisk is found sculptured on two 
opposite faces of this column also ; and many of the 
sculptures are the same as those of the more perfect 
column ; but in others there is considerable difierence, 
both in the arrangement of the figures and in the in- 
dividual representation. These two obelisks, we may 
conjecture, from their general agreement in material, 
dimensions, and in the proper names, were placed in 
front of some smalt propylon — an opinion not at all 
inconsisteiit with the fact of many discrepancies in the 
detail of their ornaments; for it was quite in the 
Egyptian style to vary their decorations. The sis- 
trum, an Egyptian instrument occasionally mentioned 
by Roman writers, and well known to students Irom 
drawings, is represented on these obelisks. It is 
formed of two parallel longitudinal bars, united at the 
lower part in one piece that serves for a handle. 
Cross pieces, three or four in number, disposed in 
parallel lines and at right angles to the two long 
pieces, were so disposed as to move backwards 
and forwards when shaken, and to make a rattling 

It is curious that the proper name found on these 
two obelisks is the sune as that which is so often 
repeated on the Alexandrine Sarcophagus (No. 6), 
where we see also occasionally, though less frequently, 
the same prwnomen as on these two columns. > 

The obelisk which Pococke describes must be one 
of the two specimens now in the Museum ; and pro- 
bably it may be the same which Niebuhr saw, not- 
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withstanding the difference in their accounts as to th^ 
place which it formerly occupied in the castle of 
Cairo. 

Both the Cairo obelisks, now in the Museum, are 
engraved in the French work (v. pi. 21, 32) with con- 
siderable accuracy, but the excellence of the birds ia 
hardly attained. On the east lace of the obeliski 
No. b, near the base, there are two heads, which in 
the French engraving are those of a sheep without 
horns. It is difficult to say what the originals are ; 
probably they may be sheep's heads, but certainly 
the French copy is very unlike what we see on the 
obelisk. 

Our limits do not allow us to describe minutely all 
the obelisks that now exist either entire or in frag* 
ments ; which, however, would be a curious inquiry, 
as it would show the prodigious number of such 
monuments in antient times, and that the Greeks anil 
Romans imitated these as well as other specimens of 
Egyptian art. The obelisks at Calana in Sicily, lor 
instance, are probably not genuine Egyptian work. 

One obelisk exists in France. It stands at Aries, 
in the public place, where it was erected in 1676, 
having been found in some gardens near the Rhone. 
There is uo record of the time when it was brought 
to France, but it would appear a probable raiyecture 
that it had lain up to 16T6, just in the position ia 
which it was landed from the ship *. 

" The obelisk of Aries is the only monument of 
this kind in France. Its history is not exactly known. 
The material is oriental granite : the height is 52 
(French) feet, the base has 7 feet diameter, and the 
whole is of a single piece. It was found in the gar- 
dens of a private individual near the walls of the 
city, which are but a short distance from the Rbime. 

■ Corraspondence d'Hiataira Nalurelic, par P. J. BucliD^ 
Fiiia, 177% VOL iii. p. 181, quoUd by Zotgt, 
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It had probably remained here ever since it was 
landed, which must have been near seventeen cen- 
turies ago, without ever having been applied to the 
purpose for which it was intended. It was quite 
buried in the ground, aod only the point whs a little 
bare. We learn frotn the town archives that Charles 
IX., when he was once passing through the city, 
ordered the obelisk to be dug out in order to be re- 
tnoved, but this was not done. Afterwards the 
inhabitants of Aries raised it in honour of Louis 
XIV., in one of the public places, with pompous 
Inscriptions on the four faces of its pedestal. They 
have placed at its apex a globe representing the earth, 
&nd above it a sun, which is a real device (une vraie 
devise) without any inscription. The base of the 
obelisk is well secured, and no expense has been 
spared either for its ornament or its preservation. I^ 
was erected in 1676. This obelisk came from Egypt 
like those at Rome. It has no hieroglyphics on it, 
and probably the Romans'brought it from Egypt, in- 
lending to erect it in honour of some of thdr 
emperors." 

There are also two obelisks at Constantinople. 
One, a monolith, which stands in the hippodrome, or 
Atmeidan, is about bO feet high, according to the 
most probahle accounts, though some writers make 
it much more. It stands on a pedestal, from 8 to 10 
feet high. This obelisk is said to have been erected 
by the Emperor Theodosius. It is thus described by 
Sanderson : — 

" In the midst of the Atmeidan is to bee seen 
rused upon four dice of fine metal, a very feire 

Eyramid of mingled stone, alt of one piece, 50 cubits 
igh, carved with heroicall letters; resembling the 
Agulia of Rome. Its foot is double : in the first 
foundation, which is two cubits high, is carved the 
manner aad the way they took to set up t^ pyramid 
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or obelisk ; in the second foundation, which is four 
cubits high, are carved the tyrants conquered by 
'JheodoEius, nho bring presents and render obedience 
on every side to the said Emperor, he also being 
carved in the midst.'' 

The number of sculptures ia small conwdering the 
magnitude of the stone. A single vertical row runs 
down each side, beginning with the hawk, and the 
figures are arranged somewhat like those on the Ma- 
huti obelisk of Rome. But there may have been 
others also about the base, which is much damaged. 
Niebuhr has examined this monument perhaps more 
carefully than any other traveller. 

" 'It is well known that in the Atmeidan or Hip- 
podrome of Constantinople, there is an obelisk, also a 
high column of masonry, and a triple serpent mu- 
tilated. The figures on the pedestal of the obelisk, 
as well as the Greek inscription, of which a part only 
is now visible (the rest being covered by the earth), 
have already been spoken of in other books. But 
no person has yet given a copy of the hieroglyphics. 
At last I succeeded in copying all that are on the 
obelisk." 

Niebuhr has given a plate of the sculptures on the. 
four sides of this obelisk ; and, if his delineation is at 
all exact, the style dearly indicates the workmanship 
to belongto a period later than that of the Pamphilian, 
and other pseudo-obelisks at Rome. The crowned 
hawk appears on the upper part of each of the four 
faces, but it does not occupy the highest place on the 
shafl, being surmounted by another group of figures, 
representing a divinity seated and receiving adora^ 
tion. The perpendicular height of the pyramidal top 
exceeds the width of the base. Sculptures are visible 
on two of the iwxs; from the third something ap- 
pears to have been erased, and the fourth seems to 
• Niebuhr. 
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have uo sculptures at all. There is only a single 
ciartouche on each of the four sides of the obehsk, 
and each of them occupies a, different elevation. These 
cartouches contaja each six fig-ures, of which the first 
four are the same all through, and the remaining two 
different in all the cartouches ; though it is probable 
that they are intended to signify the same prsnomen 
or title of a king. There can he little doubt that this 
obelisk is a miserable attempt to imitate the great and 
genuine works of an earlier age. 

" Part of the base of the Theodosian obeHsk," sayg 
Hobhouse* "ia hidden in the ground, so that the 
fourth and fifth line of the inscription, which record 
the name of the pnetor during whose year it was 
raised in the reign of Theodosius the elder, Euid the 
time employed in its erection, are no longer visible." 
The following is the inscription to which Hobhouse 
alludes, according to the copies made by the old tra- 
vellers : — 

Difflcilis qaondBm dmnlnis parere «renis 
JusHU el exHnctus palatini porlire tf rannis 
Omnia Theadoiio cednnt sobaliqne perenoi 
Tir denis lie viclus ego domilnsqiie diebni, 
Judica sub Procio ■uperas eUlus ad aiiraa. 

*' I was once unwilling to obey imperial masters ; 
hut was ordered to bear the palm after (to com- 
memorate the victory over) the destruction t of ty- 
taaU. All things yield to Theudostus and his ever- 
during offspring. Thus I was conquered and subdued 
in thirty days, and elevated towards the sky in the 
pnetorship of Proclus." 

This obelbk was probably brought to Constan- 
tinople some time before it was erected, and lay on 

* Travels, 4c. p, 951. 
f " EiliBctu)" afaould eiitknily b« " nIhicLis." 
2h3 
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the ground till Theodosius set it up ; yet the Greek 
inscription, on another side of the base, seems to 
speak of Theodosius raising it again : — 

fuSui ^Mfninii eitiwuf ^anUw 

" The four-sided column, a weight continually lying 
on the ground. King Theudosius aione having ven- 
tured to raise, gave his orders to Proclus ; and, great 
as the column is, it was erected in thirty-two suns 
(days).- 

The word (avam^aai) which we have simply 
rendered to " rwse," ought, in its strict acceptation, 
to be rendered to " set up again ;" but it is rather 
hazardous to insist on the exact and critical discrimi- 
nation of Greek words belonging to the epoch of 
King Theodosius. If the obelisk really had fallen 
down, the wonder is that it was not broken. 

There is another obelisk at Constantinople, about 
35 feet long, which, in 1550, was lying on the 
ground, and was purchased by Antonio Prioli, a Ve- 
netian, who intended to take it home to decorate one 
of the public places of his native city. It is probable 
he never accomplished his purpose, as we have no 
account of any obelisk at Venice, and there is now 
one at Constantinople, standing in the Sultan's gar- 
dens, on the most northern eminence. It is of granite 
of Syene, with sculptures upon it, and not much less 
than that in the Hippodrome. If this is the same 
obelisk, it must have been erected since Prioli's pur- 
chase, nearly on the same spot on which it was theii 
lying. 

• This inscriptlaa tins Srst published bj G;]Uus, nho viiiled 
ConXinlinople befnra the middle of ihe sixleenth century.— 
Topagnph. CDDstaaliDC4>, Lvgdup, 1562. ii. up, U, 
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In the middle* of the Hippodrome, at Constanti- 
nople, there b a kind of pyramid, constructed of pieces 
of stone, and called by the old topographeirs the " co- 
lossus structiiis," whicli formerly has been covered 
with plates of copper, as we learn from the Greek 
inscription on its base. The pieces of copper were 
featened toother by iron pins, which were secured 
by lead ; the holes in the stone are stiil vbible. This 
colossus is higher than the obelisk f. The pedestal b 
a block of marble, 7 feet 2 inches high ; and in 
width 10£ feet. To the base are three steps, alto- 
gether 4 feet 2 inches high. 

The following is the Greek inscription on the basa 
of the colossus, as it is called : — 



4-f TiT^awktv^tt ^ad/ix T^ /itrofrmr 
Xi"V f^^i^ HMTsrtimMs ^t hftraTnt 
1 J P.^™ TO _>«. m .™..);!., 
■jiTmi tuvfyiTTiii jraXm Sttijiaw' 

ul Xif-W •In, Sifitn Irr/t Mmh. ' 

" This four-sided wonder among lofty thingSi 
which through time had sustained much injury, Con- 
stantinus, now our master, the son of Romanus, the 
glory of the monarchy, repaired in such a way as to 
make it superior to what it originally waa. The 
colossus at Rhodes was a stupendous object ; and 
this copper colossus is- a wonder here." 

This obelisk, according to F. Beltonius, had its 
copper plates gilded, so as to appear of gold. It 
seems diflicult to make out whether it is really a 
pyramid or an obelisk. Hobhouse calls it a " marble 

* Oylliu!, Conslanlinapoleos Topograpliia, quoted bj ZaKgi, 
t "The last measurement makes it 94 test high." — Hobnouse, 

p. 952. 

Iti'Pu/mm. BmduiiusImper.OrieDl, torn. i.p, 181. "Cujuc 

St'iu) est BamtDut.'' 
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pyramid ;" but ZoE^ clearly takes it to be an obelisk, 
as it really must be, if it has a base such as is described. 
Pococke found a singular kind of obelisk in Asia 
Minor: — " Setting out from Nice, and travelling 
on the north side of the lake, in about four hours we 
came to an obelisk, about a mile to the north of it 
The people call it Beih-tiuh, or the Five-stones, be- 
cause it consists only of that number. It is of grey 
marble, and of a singular kind; for it is triangular, and 
stands on a base and pedestal 6 teet 9 inches square, 
and about 11 feet high. There is an inscription on 
the south side of it, from which one may conclude 
that it was erected as a sepulchral monument, pro- 
bably to some great citizen of Nice*." Pococke does 
not give the height ; but Zo«ga conjectures, from the 
plate, that it is about 45 feet. 
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ROMAN OBELISKS. 

There are now, we believe, twelve obelisks of dif- 
ferent dimensions at Rome, which were originally. 
erected under the emperors^ Augustusset the fiishion 
of transporting these huge blocks to the Imperial 
capital, in which he was followed by some of his sue- 
cessors as late as the time of Constantine, and even 
later. During the calamities of the city these obelisks 
were thrown down, broken in pieces, and much dis- 
figured both by fire and the luind of the barbarian 
destroyer. Sixtus V, and Pius VI. have been the 
chief restorers of these wonderful works of antient art. 
The highest Roman obelisk is that now called the 
hateranente di S. Giovanni Laterano, which stands 
before the north portico of the Lateran church, where 
it was placed \. d. 1588, in the pontificate of Sixtus 
the Fifth. It is placed, like the other obelisks of 
Rome, on a pedestal entirely unsuitable to the sim- 
plicity of its form*. Instead of the three quadran- 
gular stones forming so many steps, surmounted by 
a simple block, as in the obelisk now standing at 
Alexandria, we have at Rome a pedestal cut into so 
many parts and of so great elevation, that the eye 
dwells more on the elaborate support of the obelisk 
than on the thing itself. The cornices too with which 
some of these pedestals are furnished are another un- 
sightly object. Add to this the crosses and other 
ornaments with which the Roman obelisks are sur- 
mounted, (that of the St. Peter's obelisk is about ISfeet 
• The obelisk on Ihe Monte CiWti* i> an eiception, 
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4 inches,) and we may readily concave how much of 
the real effect is destroyed by these modem additions. 
This Lsteran* obelisk, the largest of all the 
Homan obeliska, and perhaps the largest in the world, 
is the same which the Emperor Constantius erected 
in the Circus Maiimus. Mercati, who carefully mea- 
sured it when lying on the ground, says it was 
broken into three pieces. The whole length of the 
three parts was 148 Roman palms, but the base 
of the lowest part was so much damaged that it 
was necessary to take off four palms before it 
could be safely set on its pedestal ; this reduces the 
length of the shaft to 144 palms, or 105 feet 7 inches 
English. The whole height, with the pedestal and 
ornaments of the top, is about 1 bO feet. The sides of 
the obelisk are not all of equal breadth. The width of 
the north and south sides (as they now stand) at the 
base is 9 feet 8} ioches j the width of the same sides 
below the pyramidal top is 6 feet 94- inches. The 
two other sides are at the base and top respectively 
9 feet and 5 feet 8 inches. Therefore the circum- 
ference at the base is about 37 feet 6 inches, at the 
top about 24 feet 10 inches. The solid contents are 
15,129 cubic palms, or 5960 cubic feet, in round num- 
bers : the weight is about 440 tons -f. The western 
face of this Lateran obeUsk is not quite plane, but 

* ZoVga, de Obeliscis, sec. ii. cliap. I. Far the positiaa oT 
these obeli »ka Ibe reader ma^ consuU the plina of Antlent and 
Notlern Rome, published by the Society for (he DiETulion at 
VstM Knowledge. 

+ Tills is probably only a very rough appro;?! ins lion. The 
15,129 cubic palms are given by Zoefa, but »o do not know boir 
the obelisk WIS measured, or how the specific gravity of the stoae 
was estimated. By laking the mean of the measure) at the two 
eDds,BndejliniaLmglbelenglhuriheBhart at 100 feet (deducting 
Ihe S feel 7 inches for the pyrimiJil top), and taking the vieighl 
of a cubic foot of red Egyptian granite at 165 4 lbs. aiairdupots, 
we Gnd the weight (a be about 445 tons in round number), in its 
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slightly convex*. The pyramidal finish &t the top 
also has a small convexity on each of the four sides. 
The same is the case in the Flaminian obelisk, but 
is more observable in the smaller ones, the Mahu^ 
tean and Medicean obehsks. From this we might 
be led to infer that the original form of the top of an 
obelisk was conical, and that of the shaft cylindricaL 

Besides the four palms which were cut off from 
the base of the Lateran obelisk (which is clearly shown 
by the mutilated state of the sculptures im that por- 
tion of the surface), the lower parts, particularly 
about the angles, are somewhat damaged. Domenick 
Fontana restored these angles from the fragments of 
the obelisk's base, and disfigured ttiem by an unsuc-i 
cessful attempt to cut new figures in the Egyptian 
stylef. The junctures of the three parts also show 
some marks of the edges having been broken, while 
the surface of the obehsk distinctly exhibits traces of 
fire, which however have done the sculptures no 
great injury. 

This obehsk is of Syene granite, and of a colour 
rather paler than that of the otiier Roman obelisks 
(except the Minervean, erected by Alexander VII. 
1667), but the redness of the stone and its density are 
greater than in Italian granite. The whole obelisk 
from the base to the very pointed top is covered with 
exquisite sculptures, equal to those on the Augustean 

* Heeren lavs this is ihe c*se with the Luior obelisks, and 
that il has b«endoDed«iigned1y, in order thai, Bccordiii|{lothe laws 
of optics, tha surface might appear plane. We are uol acquainted 
Willi the law alluded to. 

t "The Salluatiaii obelisk haa been broken and joined ioac- 
curaletj. A similar restitution hu been rather better executed at. 
one curlier of llie I^tecan obelisk, as I observed in the course of 
a few weeks thai I passed at Rome in the summer of IS^l : 
the blotk of granite that has been emiiloyed still exhibits g,iDie 
words of a Latin inicriplion tutoed upside down, but aoieffiiced." 
•— 0r. YouDg. 
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obelisks, and superior to those od the other obelisks 
at Rome. 

It was Constant ine, the father of ConBtanUus, who 
first moved this obelisk from Heliopolis to Alexan- 
dria, The son • was u^ed by his flatterers to vie 
with the g;lories of Augustus' aidiievements, who had 
brou^t two obeUsks from Heliopolis, and to finish 
the work which bis father had letl incomplete. A 
ship was built to convey the obelisk to Rome ; the 
number of rowers employed was three hundred. The 
immense mass arrived in safety on the banks of the 
Tiber, and was conveyed on low cars or rollers f, 
through the gate of Ostia and the public fish-pond 
(pisdnam publicam), into the Circus Maximus. 

" I All that now remained to be done was to set it 
up, which they hardly expected to accomplish. Large 
beams of wood were planted upright, and raised to a 
dangerous height: they seemed like a forest of ma- 
chinery. Long thick ropes were attached to the 
wood-work, which had the appearance of a number 
of threads, veiling the sky with a kind of close net- 
ting. To these ropes the mountain -mass, covered 
with its profiision of sculptured ornaments, was at^ 
tached, and being gradually raised up into the air, 
and for some time actually suspended, was at last 
placed in the receptacle prepared for it, by the exer- 
tions of many thousand men. 

" A brazen sphere, covered with plates of gold, was 
placed on the top, which, being soon siler darrraged 
by lightning and consequently taken away, was re- 
placed by a figure of a flame, also made of brass, 
covered with gold leaf, intended to represent a blazing 
fire." 

We may collect from this description that the obe- 

* Arninlan, Marcellinus, itil. 4. 

t 'Chimulcis,' AminUn.Marcell. 

] Apmuu.Uatcell. Tha original a not very cle«r. 
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Ibk was niaeA by a aimilor laborious process to that 
by which Fontana elevated the obelisks of Sistus V. 

This ' is the obelisk that is supposed to contun the 
inscription which was translated into Greek by a per- 
son called Hermopion, of whom we know nothing 
more ; but it is not an improbable conjecture that be 
was an E^ptian priest who understood Greek, like 
Manethon, mentioned above. As this obelisk origin- 
ally stood at Heliopolis, we might naturally infer that 
the name or symbol of the sun would appear on it, 
which is the case. The original inscription is con- 
tained in six vertical lines (called oti'xoi by the 
Greek translator), which probably occupied two ad- 
jacent sides of the obelisk. The inscriptions would 
be repeated respectirely on the opposite sides. 

■ The first part of this inscription, which is on the 
south side, is this r — 

" This says Helios (the sun) to King Rhamestes ; 
we have given to thee all the world to reign over 
with joy — thee whom Helios loves and Apollo: the 
strong truth-loving son of Heron, bom of the gods, 
the founder (ET/irTijf) of the world whom Helios has 
chosen, strong in war, King Rhamestes, to whom the 
whole earth is subdued with strength and courage : 
King Rhamestes of eternal Ufe," 

Second inscription ; — 

" Apollo the strong, he who stands upon truth, the 
lord of the diadem, who possesses Egypt in glory, 
who has adorned the city of the sun, and founded 
(uTi'iint) the rest of the world, and has greatly ho- 

• It would sEem to be either (his Laleran obelisk, or the Fla- 
niiat«i obcUalc that coDUins ths originil lent at Hermipion. 
ZoCga decides in favour of iba Utter, and Champollion againat 
bub. ChampoUiondoei nol allow that any existing Roman obe- 
lisk conlaina Ibe original of HermaplOD's Greek leil. He also 
nmii^LS that the Ltteran obelisk belongs to Thouthmosls, and 
that the Flamiaiancotiluns the ntraet at two princes. — Precis, 
p. 187. 
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nauTed the gods Htabtiahed in the city of Helios, 
whom Helios lovea." 

Third iDscription t— 

" Apollo the mighty, the blazing son of Hetk», 
vhom Helios has chosen, and Area the valiant haa 
Jkvoured ; whose good things last for ever, whom Am- 
mon loves ; who fills the temple of the Phcenix with 
good things, to whom the gods have ^ven length of 
life; Apollo the mighty, the son of Heron, to Rha- 
mestes the king of the world, who has protected 
Egypt by conquering foreigners ; whom Helios loves, 
to whom the godg luive given long Ufe, the lord of 
the world, Rhamestes of eternal life." 

Fourth inscription : — 

" Helios, the great god, the lord of the heaven, I have 
given to thee life free from sorrow, Apollo the mighty, 
the lord of the diadem, the incomparable, to whom tiw 
lord of Egypt has erected statues in this royal town, 
and has adorned the city of Helios, and Helios himself, 
the lord of the heavens. He has completed his noble 
work, the son of Helios, the everliving king." 

Fifth inscription ; — 

" Helios, the lord of the heavens : to King Rha- 
mestes have I given might and power ; whom Apollo 
loves, the lord of the times, whom Hephxstus the 
father of the gods haa chosen through Arcs, the noble 
king ; the son of Helios, by Helios beloved." 

Sisth inscription ; — 

"Thegreatgodof thecity of Helios, the heavenly, 
Apollo the mighty, the son of Heron, whom Helios 
loves, whom the gods honour, who rules the whole 
earth, whom Helios chose, the king mighty through 
Ares, whom Ammon lovea; and the bright burnings 
king for ever." 

Pliny says, " • The sculptures and representations 
which we 8e« on the obelisks are Egyptian charac- 
• >;x»vi. 8, 9. 
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tert," uid he adds, with rwpect to the two lai^ ones 
at Rome in his time — one in the Campus Martins, 
the other in the great Circus — " the inscriptions on 
them contain the interpretation of the laws of nature, 
the results of the philosophy of the Egyptians." 

The translation of Hermapion will serve as a spe- 
cimen of the philosophy to be a;ot from obelisks ; but 
Uie inscription is not without its value in other points 
of view*. It records the triumphs of Ramses over a 
foreign iBce, aod therefore to a certain extent agrees 
with the pompous inacriplion which one of the Theban 
priests read to Germanicus from the antient monu- 
ments of Thebes, and probably from the obehska. 
(Tacit Annal. ii. 60.) " This city once contaioed 
700,000 fighting men, at tbe head of whom king 
Rhamses conquered Ijibya, Ethiopia, the Medes, the 
Fersians, the Bactrian and the Scythian ; his empire 
comprised also the country of the Syrians, and the 
Armenians with their neighbours the Cappadocians ; 
and extended to the west as far as the waters that wash 
the coasts of Bithynia and Lycia, &c." The tribute 
that each nation payed in gold, silver, armour, 
horses, ivtH'y, perfumery, corn, and other tbiogs, was 
also recorded on this monument of doubtful veracity.] 

The three most complete obelisks at Rome in 
point of sculpture, are the Lateran, Flaminian, and 
that which Pius VI. erected in front of the Curia 
Innocentiana on the Monte Citorio. The figures 
about the base and top, which are the lar^st, are 
also the best executed. The style of the sculpture is 
similar to thai of the Museum obelisks, the ouUines 
of the figures being determined by incisiona in the 
stone, sometimes to the depth of nearly one inch and 
a half. In these the figure rises sometimes rounded 
to a small elevation, and sometimes nearly as high as 

■ Compue, far eiample, the third uiicriptioD with what 
Heiod., ii, 73,$aja of the Ptueaix. 
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the plane sur&ce, the whole of which has been hi^ly 
polished with emery, or somesimilarkindof fine dust: 
the deeper sunk figures seem to have been finished 
by the chisel only, being left without any polish*. 

The second obelisk in size, is that which C. 
Cvsarf erected in the Vatican Circus. It was 
removed by Fontana, the architect of Sixtus V., (o 
its present position in fivntof St. Peter's, aud was 
the first of the four which this enterpri»ng pontiff re- 
stored. It has no hiero^yphics upon it, and, if we 
believe PUny, wascutby Nuncoreus, the son of Sesos- 
tris, who corresponds to the Pheros of Herodotus. 
It seems to have been broken in antient times |, aud 
to have lost part of its length ; yet it is still 83 feet 2 
inches liigh (without the modem ornament at the top) , 
of which six feet belong to the pyramidal apex. Each 
aide is said to be of equal width, being at the base 8 
feet 10 inches, and under the pyramid about 5 feet 
II inches. It appears, however, that there are great 
discrepancies about the dimensions of this obeUsk, 
which induce Zoega to conclude that a more exact 
measurement is necessary, and might serve to esta- 
blish the fact of this being one of the obelisks of 
Pheros or not§. It is not, however, easy to measure 
the obelisk at present The whole height, with the 
pedestal and cross at the summit, is about 132 feet 

• Tliii style o[ Kculpture has been called by Ibe Ufl'am Dis- 
lemperitun, from tbe proiBClion it iSards against the weather. 

f " Then is a thinl obelisk at Rome on the Vatican (he had 
just mentioned tbe (wo removed to Rome by Augutlus), in (he 
Circus of C. Cieur Cdigula.and Nero — made in imitalioDof that 
which Nuncoreua, son of Sesostrii, caused to be Cut. There re- 
miios another of the aame liind 100 cubiu high, which he dedi- 
cated to (ha lUD, after recovering from hi> blindneu." Plin. i:xi>i, 
11. The words af(er Nero Id the end of the first senlence, Br« 
undoubtedly comipl. 

* Pliny, xxivi. 11. But see Hardoio's Pliny. 

I He erected two, each 100 cubits or \bO Greek leet high. — 
Herod, ii. 111. 
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The 'FlAminian obelisk (Flatnioio del popolo) is 
in fflze next to the Vatican. This was one of the two 
obelisks that Augustus transported to Rome, and 
erected in the Qreot Circus. "The obelisk," says 
Hiny, " which Divus Augustus erected in the Circus 
Magnus, was cut out of the quarry by Kinj Sem- 
neserteus*, in whose reign Pythagoras visited Egypt. 
Itis 135f feet high besides its pedestal." Itconsists 
of three psrts, which altogether, according to Mer- 
cati's measurements, make up 1 10 Roman palms, but 
8 palms were cut off from the lower part before it 
was put in its present position ; which will reducfl 
the height of the shaft to about 78 feet 5 inches. 
The sides are of unequal width, those on the north 
and soutii, which correspond, are 7 feet 10 inches 
at the base, and 4 feet 10 Inches at the top. The 
other two at the same positions respectively are, at 
the base, 8 feet 11 inches and 4 feet 1 inch. The 
northern ieet of this obelisk shows marks of dam^e 
ftom fire, but the other sides are uninjured. 

The fourth obelisk in size, is that which Augustus 
set up as a sun^Jiat in the Campus Martins. We are 
enabled to identify it with certainty by means of the 
fidloVing inscription, cut on the two sides of the 
pedestal, which formerly faced the east and west. 

IMP. CAESAR. DIVI, F. 
AVGVSTV3 

PONTIFEX. MAXIMVS. , 

IMP. Xll. COS. XL TRIB. POT. XIV. 

AEGYPTO. IN. POTESTATEM 

POPVLI: ROMANI. REDACTA 

SOLI. DONVM. DEDIT. 

■ This, like ill (he Egyptian name; oC Pliny, ii corrnptcd. 
Pythagoras viiited Egypt in ^e leiga of Amasis, if ever he went 
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" The Imperator Cssar, eon of the deifted Julius, 
Augustus, Chief Pontiff, Imperator for the 12th time. 
Consul for the 11th, holding Trilmnidan power for 
the 14th time, upon ISg^pt being reduced into sutv- 
jection to the Romaii people, presented this obelisk 
OS an offering to the Sun." 

There is the sune inscription on the corresponding 
rides of the Fhminitui obdiak, which formerly stood 
in the Circus Maximus. The obelisk of the Campus 
MsrtiuB was placed in its present position on the 
Monte Citorio, in the 18th year of Pius VI., having 
been got out of the ground and the rubbish wherein 
it was buried, in the year 1748, and during the pon- 
tificate of Benedict XIV, by Zabagiia*. It is about 
71 feet bi inches English in length, according to 
Stuart's measurement The perpendicular height of 
tite pyramidal top is 5 feet -f^^ inches. The south 
and north bases of the pyramid measure respectively 
4 feet llj inches; the east and west, 5 feet l^iiff 
inches. The eastern and western sides of the base trf* 
the shaft measure each 8 feet -y^jj inches. The bases 
on the north and south side Stuart could not mea- 
sure on account of the corrosion of the material. 
The whole height of this obelisk with its pedestal is 
about 110 feet. This obeUskofthe Campus was fiiuhd 
broken into lour pieces, tiie lowest of which was so 
injured by fire, that it was necessary to substitute in 
its place another block of the same size ; the sculp- 
tures are also damaged on the remaining parts. 

The pyramidal lop of this obelisk is a real pyra- 
mid, being bounded by right lines and plane surfaces. 
Its height, which is about the same as the width of 
the base, is said to produce a more plea»ng eflect 
than the top of the Lateran obehsk, the height of 
the pyramidal top in this latter surpassing the width 
of the base by about one-third ; while the Vatican 
* Biograph. Unireraelle ; — Zabigiit. 
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appears too blunted, the height there being one-fourth 
less than the width of the base. This obelisk in &ct 
is pronounced to be the most beautiful of all now ex- 
iatin^ at Rome, both for the proportion of the parts 
and the colour of the material, 

Zoega {pi. 1) has ^ven three faces of the Obelis- 
CU9 Campensia : nearly the whole of the sculptures on 
one side, the west, are erased. Immediately beneath 
the base of the pyramidal top we haye the crowned 
hawks, a pair on each side, with a serpent behind each 
attached to a globe. There are only two varieties of 
cartouches, one containing the prsnomen, the other 
the name. The representation of an obelisk is cut on 
one face. 

Plate 2 conltuns the sculptures of three laces of the 
pyramidal top, where we see a sphinx without a 
beard recUning on an altar. The arms of the sphinx, 
which are human arms, are wrong placed ; that which 
is the left ought to be the right, and the right arm 
ought to be transferred to the left side. 

On the:south face the god Rti, the sun, with the 
hawk's head, is seated opposite to the reclining 
sphinx ; on the east face, C^ris' is seated opposite to 
ttie same figure. The vertical angle of the pyramidal 
fitces contains the winged scarabseus sacer, with a large 
disk almost touching the two curved extremities of 
his wings. 

Plate 8 is a view of this same obelisk, which stands 
on a pedestal, and that pedestal on three plinths,^ 
on the pedestal is the following inscription: — 

" Piua V[. Ponl. Max. Obcliscnm Regis SrsostridiE a C. Cienre 
Auguslo honrum indicem in Canipa Blatutum quem ignis I'l el 
temporuin veLualate cacniplum BcDediclni XIV. P. M. ei BggcHk 
bumo aniolltum reliquent squilore deterso tuUuqu6 addito uibi 
coetoque restituit Adud M.DCCXCll sacri priocipaluB ejui 
XVI II." 

"This obelisk of King Sesostris, once erected as a 
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nnHlial in the Campns by C. Ctesar Augustus, iStet 
salfering much both from time and the action of fire, 
wu talun ont of the rubbuh by Pope Benedict XIV. 
Piui VI., after repairing and beautifying the obelisk, 
removed it from the place where Benedict had letl it, 
and again placed it on a pedestal, in the year 1702, 
and the 18th of his pontificate." 

The whole height of the shaft as it now stands on 
its pedestal is 110 feet. The pedestal itself is 39 feet; 
a height most disproportionate (o that of the shaft, 
when compared with the proportions of the Aleian- 
drine obelisk. 

Zo^^'s plate shows the ball on the top, surmounted 
by an acute pyramidal kind of spike, which forms 
an odd contrast with the genuine simple termination 
of an Egyptian obelisk. 

We have a short notice of this obelisk in Pliny*, 
who describes it as being 116| Roman feet in height, 
and (urther tdls us that it was turned into a sun-dial 
in the time of Augustus. 

This is translated from Hardoin's edition :— 

*' The deified Au^stus made a new aitd wonderful 
use of the obelisk which is in the Campus, tor ob- 
serving the shadows of the sun and the length of the 
days and nights. He laid down a stone pavement so 
proportioned to the height of the obelisk, that at the 
sixth hour (mid-day) at the winter solstice, the shadow 
of the obdisk should coincide with the pavement ; 
and so that it should gradually and daily decrease 
along certain lines (made of metal and let into the 
stone), and again increase. — a thing well worthy of 
attention, and displaying an inventive genius in the 
mathematician or astronomer. He added a gilded 
sphere to the summit of the obelisk, in order that by 
means of it the shadow might be collected in itself 
as the apex of the obelisk produced one that was ill 
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defined. The principle, as they say, was taken from 
obBerration of the human head." We are only Irans- 
]witihg the passage : its exact explanation We leave to 

" This being observed or used for thirty years does 
not now denote the truth, either because the sun's 
course has undergone variation, and that of the hea- 
vens also, or because the whole earth has been to 
some extent disturbed from its centre, which, as I have 
been informed, has been detected in other places also, 
or from the gnomon losing its position, owing to earth- 
quakes ; or tinally from the whole mass sinking from 
the inundations of the Tiber, — though it is said that 
a deep foundation was laid in the ground proportionate 
to the height of the mass that was to rest on it." 

We kam from this that the stone pavement was 
graduated so as to mark the limits of the sun's rising, 
meridian, and setting, for each day in the year. The 
spaces between rising and setting might probably 
be divided into twelve parts by observation. 

Pliny in the preceding chapter informs us that this 
obelisk, which we know to have come from Heliopolis, 
was the work of King Sesostris. It is not very easy to 
see how Fhny could know anything about the matter ; 
and it is very unlikely that he would have taken the 
trouble to consult those who alone could, by any pos- 
sibility, have a chance of knowing the truth — the 
priests of Egypt According to the alphabetic value 
of those Egyptian symbols, which are now generally 
admitted to be determined, this obelisk bears the name 
of Fsammitichus, written in exactly the same charac- 
ters as on the frieze (No. 4) in the British Museum. 
But there is a difference in one of the three symbols 
which constitute the praenomen of Fsammitichus on 
the obehsk, and Fsammitichus on the frieze. Hence 
M. Champollion considers the Fsammitichus of our 
frieze to be the son of Necbo, and he calls him 
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l^ainmitichiu the second. But Necho's eon was 
called Psannnis or Psammuthis, not PsaminiticbuB; 
sod for the present we ue disposed to believe that the 
single difference of one character out of three in the 
prsnomen or title, ts not decisive as to any difierence 
in the person. Proper names often vary in the mode 
of alphabetic expression, and why may not this be 
the case with the prsnomens also, occaaianaU;? 
But the fact is, there is no Fsammitichus, the grand- 
son of a Fsammitichus. The Hecond PsuDiiiitichus, 
if there was one, belonged to a later date *. 

We have said nothing about the Barberini obelisk, 
as it has been generally called, which in undoubtedly 
not a work of the best age of Egyptian art This 
we believe ia the obelisk now called Aureliano deUa 
Fasee^iata, which was erected by Pius VII. in 1822, 
on the M(Hite Pincio. The sculptures are arrai^«d 
in douUe vertical columns on each side, and are of 
very indifferent executioa. On one (ace we observe 
the crocodile or lizard, as on the Alexandrine obelisk. 
There are four cartouches on one side, which we will 
call No. I : on No. 3 there are two empty car- 
touches, and one on No. 2 — placed transversely 
inMead of vertically. On No. 4, near the base of the 
pyranudal top, there is a cartouche placed before a king 
who is making an oaring to the god Phre, the sun, 
who is seated. In this cartouche M. CbampollioD 
reads the name of Hadrisnus Coesar, of all the Roman 
emperors the greatest friend of Egypt, and the truest 
lover of her singular arts and rebgion. To confirm 
the epoch of this obelisk, the name of Sabina, the 
emperor's wife, and that of Antinous, his &vourite, 
ue also read on this monument 

The Pamphiliau obdisk is of the same class : it 
contains on it the name of the emperor Domitiftii ti 



*Diod. Sic.xiv. cap. 35. 
t Chunp. Pifcii, p. 211, p. G6. 
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as nell as that of hia (aiiieT, and sham most dis- 
tinctly in the style of its sculptures the decline of 
Egyptian art. 

The Minervean obelisk was found among the 
ruins of the Iseum, in the Campus Mailius. The 
perpendicular height is about 16 or 17 feet. Of all the 
Roman obelisks this has the greatest inclination of its 
sides. The pyramidal top is bounded by right lines. 
The sculpture is of inferior art, and it is doubttul 
whether it be Egyptian or Roman. The superficies 
are not well polished, and the pyramidal top is without 
sculptures. The remaining part has one column of 
hieroglyphics on each side, bounded on both sides by 
a vertical incision, ending at the top in a plough- 
formed sceptre. On each column the hawk occupies 
tiie first place. 

Besides the obelisks now standing at Rome, others 
which cannot be found are mentioned by writers of 
the 16th and 17th centuries; while various frag- 
ments which still esigt, or lately existed in different 
parts of the city, attest the number of works of this 
kind which once adorned the imperial capital, and the 
devastations of barbarians both foreign and domestic. 

But besides Rome, other Italian cities were adorned 
with the spoiip of Egypt, or with imitations of 
genuine obelisks. There is one at Benevento, which 
M. ChampolUon has proved to belong to the reign of 
Domitian, to which epoch, or to one even later its 
sculptures* alone would induce us to assign it. The 
small obelisk of the Mmf.um Borgia (now at Naples) 
was found in the ruins of Prteneste in 1791, and with 
the Albani obelisk (now no longer at Rome), formed 
probably the ornaments to the entrance of some 
small temple. The sculpture, independent of other 
evidence, marks a Roman epoch, probably as late as 
that of the Barberini obelisk. 

• S«e Zoeja, p, 644. 
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This Boi^ obelisk is tbe lower part of a small one, 
as ZoS^ iniers, because the hien^lfphical characters 
and the vertical lines are not carried down to the 
bottom, but & space is left without sculptures. Also 
the base of the shaft is somewhat contracted up to 
the height of half a palm, or 4.4 inches, in order that 
it might be filed in the stylobales or plinth ; for this 
was the way in which Uie Egyptians secured the 
shaft. Zoega believed the sculptures to be Egyptian. 

There are two obelisks at Florence, one of which 
is the smallest known. How or when it came to 
Florence nobody can tell. It is made of dark-coloured 
granite, and does not quite reach the height of 6* 
palms, or 5 feet 10 inches : the top of the pyramid, 
and some small part of tbe base is gone. The 
sculptures are ill cut, and not after the intaglio 
fashion, but little more than outlined. Zoega com- 
pares the outline of the figures, as to execution, with 
the hasty sketches on the integuments of the mum- 
mies, and with the figures on wood or calcareous stone. 

One use of obelisks mentioned by Strabofis, their 
being placed in the tombs of the kings of Thebes with 
the records of the events of their reigns inscribed 
upon them. These of course must have been small 
obelisks, something like the two Musfum specimens, 
or even still smaller. But neither Belzoni, who opened 
so many new and magnificent tombs, nor any other 
explorer, as far as we know, hag noticed any obelisks 
in these tombs at Thebes, of which Strabo speaks, or 
indeed in any other part of Egypt 

We are inclined to think that Htrabo may have been 
mistaken, probably not having entered the tombs him- 
self, and that the origin of his mistake may be painted 
out by the following remark of Belzoni. In the tomb 

■ Hence perhaps Strtbo Toij be supported when he says (hat 
small obelisk! were placed in the lombs oFlhe king; oFThebei. 
t SLrabo, p. 816. 
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which he opened at Thebes, commonly, but not cor- 
rectly, callMl that of Psammia or Psamniuthis, he ob- 
served the hero " * with a plate in , the form of an 
£g;3^tian temple, hung to . hia neck by a string. It 
contains an obelisk and two deities — one on each side. 
Plates of this kind have been much sought afler : few 
bare been found, and I have only seen two — one is 
in the Britbh Museum, and the other I was fortunate 
enough to procure from . an Arab, who discovered it 
in one of the ttHnbs of the kings in Beban el Malook. 
It is of black basalt" 

Obelisks, as we have seen from numerous in- 
stances, are generally covered with figures of various 
binds. cut deep in the stone, and known by the com- 
mon name of hieroglyphics ; but some obelisks have 
n«Hie, as for example, that in front of St. Peter's, and 
another near the church of Santa Maria Maggiore at 
Rome. Pliny informs us that obelisks were dedicated 
to the sun, and he adds that tlieir form, resembling a 
ray of the sun, is a proof of this ; and further, that an 
obelisk has a name in the Egyptian language, which 
indicates this fact Indeed all pyramidal kinds of 
buildings have been considered as emblems of the sun 
and of fire : some also have conjectured that obelisks 
were intended for a kind of dial, but this is disproved 
by the fact of their being found in situations where their 
c^adow could not answer such a purpose, not to men- 
tion other objections. Pliny indeed remwks that when 
the obeUsk in the Campus Martins was turned into a 
dial, this was an application of it to a new purpose ; 
and it required a degree of labour to make it at all 
practically useful, even for a limited period, far beyond 
what we have any reason for supposing the Egyp- 
tians ever took. Ihose who have paid any attention at 
all to the symbolical language of the antient world, are 
aware what a number of wild conjectures, have been 
' P. 244,. 

VOL, I. 2 k 
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■tutcd on the oi^in of alnioBt erery repreeenUtion or 
farm which enters into a religious ij'Btem. This is 
particularly the case in the mythology of the Egyp- 
tians, the greatest pert of whose pictorial or sculptured 
repreaentations have receired a variety of conti»- 
dictory interpretations. The truth would seem to be, 
that OS the human mind cannot create forms, it must 
find them in nature, and all it can do is to imitate 
individual type§, and to combine them. Hence we 
see that in Egyptian peintingB and sculpture neariy 
all the objects are such exact imitatioiis of something 
real, that we can discover the original type ; or if not 
figures of visible objects, they are the representations 
of some mode of existence of certain powers, such as 
they make themselves known by their quahties. Now 
an obelisk is one of the simplest of all forms : it is 
an unmixed idea, embodied in an unmixed form. 
Whether then it may be emblematic of the sun's 
pierdng rays, uid at the same time a symbol of crea" 
live power, we leave to the judgment of those who are 
versed in such matters. 

" * An obelisk," says an antient writer, " is a very 
rough stone, in the shape of a kind of land-mark 
or boundary-stone, rising with a small inclination 
on all sides to a great height In order that it may 
bear some resemblance to a solar ray by a graduEd 
diminution of its bulk, it terminates in a prolon- 
gation of four ^es united in a sharp point It 
is smoothed with great accuracy. The innumerable 
sculptures cut all over the sur&ce of these masses, 
which we call hieroglyphics, had their origin in the 
first rudiments of science, and were sanctioned by 
the remotest antiquity. The Egyptians cut on tbdr 
obelisks many varieties of birds and animals, and 
even some that belong not to this worid. Th^ 
were intended to commemorate the vows of Idogs or 
11 Mtrctliinu^ s?ii. 
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their gratitude to the gods, that the remembrance of 
past events might be more extensJTel; knovm to 
future agea. For the antlent EgjrptJans did not write, 
as we do now, with a limited and easily acquired 
number of characters expresMug' every possible idea, 
but with them each symbol expressed a name and a 
word ; and sometimes a single symbol conveyed an 
entire and complete sense.'' 

The twelve obelisks of Roma are arranged below, 
in the order of their modern restitution, and with the 
name of the Pope in whose pontificate they were 

I.— Siitus V. 1586. 

The Vatican, ia front of St. Peter's, where it was 
reAoved by Fontana from the Vatican Circus. On 
the side feeing the church and on the opponte Hde 
we see the dedication to Augustus and Tiberius, 
ft. in. 

Whole height 132 2 

Ditto without base and modern orounenls at 

lop, cross. Sec 83 2f 

Without hicrog'lyphics, and still entire. 
11.— SixtusV. 1587. . - 

In front of the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
erected by Fontana. 

ft. in. 

Whole height 83 9} 

Ditto without hue and modern ornaments at 

tDp,cro>s,&c . 48 4f 

Without hieroglyphics; broken in three or more places. 
III.— SixtusV. 1589. 

In front of the St. John Lateran church, erected 
by Fontana. 

' Thii list mod c1u«Beattaa ire partly founded on a sjnoptical 
view CDlilled ' Dodici Obelischi Egizj cbe si osservano riaiiali ad 
omameato deila cilli di-Bon» potli secondo I'ardine della loro 
Tilevuiooe'; and parllyon -Nibby's Ouide-Book of Rome, ud 
ioigt'a work. Some of the dimensiona out not he very exact. 
The dimensioDS as given in Roman palnu and French me/rtt by 
various ■uthotilies do not always agree. 

.^_... Google 
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ft. in. 

Wbola heifht - . . 149 7^ 

WUbou(l»tt,&c 105 7| 

Hieroglyphics; brolieii in three pieces. 
IV.— SixtusV. 1589. 
Flaminio del popolo, erected by Fontona. 

ft. in. 

Whole heieht •bout 116 

Wilbout but, &c ■bflql 78 ii 

Hierc^lyphics ; broken in three places, 
v.— Innocent X. 1651. 

In the Piazza Navona ; sometimes called the Pan- 
philiaa obelisL 

It. in. 

Whola hcigbl . tboul 99 

WilhOHl bue, Ac . . 54 3^> 

Hieroglyphics; fountain round the base. 
VI.— Alexander VII. 1667. 
Minerveo della Minerva, erected by Bemint. 
This obelisk, with singular bad taste, is placed on 
the bacli of a horrible elephant, the work of Bernini. 
ft. in. 

Whole height about 39 7x 

Without biH, &c about 17 0? 

Hieroglyphics. 
VII.— Clement XI. 1711. 

Mahuteo della Rotonda, in front of the Pantheoa 
of Agrippa. 

(I. ID. 

Wholi height 47 8 

Ditto without b.«e, &c 19 8|? 

HierogtyphicB ; probably the pendant of No. 6 : 
Fountain round the base. 
VIII.— Pius VI. 1786. 

Quirinale di Monte Cavatlo, erected by Antinoti. 
n. ia. 
Whole height ......... 94 llf 

Ditto without hue, &c 47 S f 

No hieroglyphics ; appears broken in two or three 
places. — See Zofga, pi. 6. 

.^_... Google 
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IX.— Kns Vr. 1789. 

Sallustiano della Trinita dt Monte, erected hj 
Antinori. 

ft. in. 

Whole height 99 11 

Ditto without hue, &c aliout 43 C 

Hieroglyphics. — Zouga, pL 7. 
X.— Pius VI. 1792. 
Campense di Monte Cilorio, by Aniiiiori. 

it in. 

Whole height 110 

Ditto witboul bue, &c 71 « 

Hieroglyphics. — Zoega, pL 8, 
XI<— Pius VII. 1822. 

Aureliuia della PaBse^&toi tm tbe Monte Pindo. 
ft. in. 

Whole height 56 7^ 

Ditto without bue, &c 30 0| 

Hieroglyphics: this is called by ZoSga theBarberiui 
obelisk, of which he eays, " Hie e Romams obeliscis 
adbuG cognitis solus expectol sospitatorem." 
XII.— 1817. 

Piivate obehsk on tbe Coelian Hill, in the gardens 
of the Villa Mattei ; hardly worth mentioning. It ia 
a small fragment of a real obelisk mounted on a piece 
of modem granite. 

*a* One of tbe obelialLa leprcMnted in the cut (p. G4) as 
standing in front of the temple of Luxor, ii aew urived at Paris, 
nhera it is to he erected, ta we tie iufbrined, ob the bate of 
Louis XV.'s intended atalue, in tbe Placa opposite the Chamber 
of Deputies. 

The word Bbeliti is a Greek vord (J^ix/ruc), and is a dimi- 
nutive of the'word ai(AH(ij3i;i^r), which Herodotua uses to signify 
an otieliak. The word ebeltu (J, liiXn, |JiXw)ii properly a (Aarp- 
poinlcd thing, a licarr, at needle : Herodotus himself uses it in 
liie sense of a lAeu'er or ipit (ii. 41). Hence we maj see why 
an ohelistc is called in Italian Jguglia, and in French Aiguille. 
(See p. 330.) There is no Egyptian name for obelisti, unless it 
be the word Pyramid. Set the cbsptet oti Pyramids, vol. ii. 
2k3 
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STOKE QUARUES. 



We have traced the g^ranite obeliska of Egypt from 
the island rock of Philce to the extremity of the 
Delta, where the column of Diocletian and the obe- 
lisk of Cleopatra still tower over the ruins of antient 
Aleiandria : we have found them in the metropolis of 
the Ottoman empire, and adorning the public places of 
sntient and modern Rome. We will now notice 
more particularly their native quarries. TTie granite* 
region of Syene extends from (he island of Philse along 
the whole Une of the cataracts as lar as the modem 
town of Assouan, the northern point of Elephantine 
forming its limit in that direction. It extends also 
from east to west, on both sides of the river ; but 
the best specimens lie near the stream, and the granite 
loses its beautifiil'appearance the further we recede 
from Uie ■ east bank towards the desert ^e red 
granite thus occupies only a small space, forming a 
kind of portal or entrance through whicjk the Nile 
bursts into Egypt, forcing its way amidst innumerable 
isolated clifis, consisting of the most beautitiil rose- 
coloured granite. This red granite (the Syenite of 
Pliny, but not the Syenite of modem geologists) is 
known by its beautiful colour, the magnitutk of its 
crystallized component parts, and its hardness ; owing 
to which latter quahty it receives that esqiiisife pohsh 
which is observable on some of the Roman obelisks, 
and on the colossal statues of the Museum. The rose- 
coloured feldspath, which sometimes approaches to 
• RiUet. Africa, p. 697, &c 
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a brick-red, forms about two-thirds of the mass ; tbe 
intermediate spaces are tilled with tlie sparUing mica 
and the glassy transparenMooking quartz. Hora- 
blend is seldom found mised with it. 

As the Theban obelislu and many other works of 
art were made of this material, it is sometimes called 
* Theban stone (Thebaicus lapis) by Pliny, and also by 
some modem writers ; but this is an improper use of 
tbe term, and one likely to cause misconceptions as to 
its true locality. In Upper Egypt the dryness of the 
atmosphere, and the general sWdiness of the tem- 
perature, have contributed, with the hardness of the 
material, to preserve the polished surfaces of tbe obe- 
Usks, and' tjieir more delicate sculptures, uninjured 
during so many centuries. But those near the sea 
coast,' particularly at Alexandria, as we have already 
remarked, have had their surfaces decomposed by tbe 
action of the moist atmosphere. This effect is also 
parti^y observable on some granite sarcophagi lying 
in the court of the Museum, while those in the 
I^yptian gallery will certainly preserve their outer 
sur&ces much longer, from being never exposed to 
damp or any great change of temperature. 

Near the bmits of the red granite are found several 
varieties, occupying a still more limited space, and 
forming a tran»tion series between this and the com- 
mon granite. They differ from the red granite and 
from one another, both in colour, component parts, 
and the magnitude of tbe component parts, some of 
which are very coarse, and others small and fine. 
We see in the existing specimens of Egyptian sculp- 
ture that they often selected some of these varieties 
in preference to the red-coloured one. There is the 
fine-grained granite; the grey granite, witb grey- 
coloured feldspath ; black and while granite, so ^ed 
from tbe whitefeldspath and black flakes of mica; and 

* Itii iruelhit UwDiine of 'Thebin' once comprehended alt 
Ibe region between Tbebetaad Sjwe, See Herod. ii>38. 
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oriental bualt, to called from the dork hoiiK^neous 
Bubstance which is embedded in lai^ kidney-formed 
pieces in the red-coloured granite, and owes its origin 
to the prevalence of the particles of mica and hom- 
blend over the feldspath. Occasionally the granite is 
very dark, owing to the abundance of mica. The 
Hemnon's head of the Museum is composed of one 
piece of granite, which presents difibrent cbarac 
tcriBtlca ; the upper part is a fine-grained, rose- 
coloured granite, while the lower part is dark- 
coloured ; and both present a striking contrast with 
the granite material of the colossal head (No. 8) 
c^posite to them, 

The stone quarries of Egypt and Nubia show dis- 
tinctly to the present day the mode in which the stones 
were got out. Gau has given a view (plate 9) of dioae 
of Gartaas. In the face of the rock we observe a 
number of long horizontal lines one above another : 
the vertical distance between any two adjoining lines 
shows the thickness of the piece cut out, while the 
length is very clearly marked in several cases, either 
by the termination of the fece of the rock on each 
ade, or by a vertical mark on it, extending from one 
bofizonlal line to the next. Gau remarks *, that the 
Stones were taken out of the quarry just in the shape ' 
and size which they required, and were detached irom 
the mass one after another, by means of little wedges 
inserted in holes made on the two bees of the stone f. 
Though this is a slow process, it b economical as &t 
as the material of the rock is concerned, and was em- 
ployed both in the granite quarries of Syene, and in 
those of Carrara, in the time of the Romans. At 
the latter place it is the practice at present to blast 
the marble, by which about three Iburths of the ma- 
terial are wasted. The same process which Gau sup- 
poses to have been employed at Gartaas was used in 
tlw gruiite quarries of Syene. 'Dk same horizontal 
* FrefMC. t See bia dnwingj pL 9. 

.^_... Google 
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~ and veriical lines are visible on the face of therock, front 
vhich the masses must have been detached (according 
to Denon) either by iron wedges which were struck 
all at once, or by wooden wedges which were 
moistened so as to swell and start the stone from its 
position. AH observers in fact agree as to the general 
principle by which the blocks were got out of the 
quarry, llie great French work (Antiq. i. pi. 32) 
contains a view of a rock of granite which shows the 
way in which it was worked. 

It might be asked, what became of all the stone 
that was taken out of the excavation of Ipsambul? 
We are not awaJV that any traveller has carefully 
examined the vidnity^f the temple so far as to as- 
certain whether there are any traces of the enormous 
quantity of rubbish that must have been produced 
by such an excavation. It is not probable that it 
would be carried far, and therefore it may pos^bly 
be discovered in the vicinity, of the.temple, unless it 
be buried under the sand. Gau does not allow that any 
of the excavated temples of Nubia and the tombs of 
Egypt were ever used as stone-quarries ; an opinion to 
which were we to assent, it would not be for the reason 
which he g^ives— because they are so regular. There 
cau be little doubt that the catacombs of Alexandria 
were quarries ; and they are r^nlar enough. The prac- 
tice of converting subterraneous excavations, which were 
ori^nally nothing more tbaji quarries, into tombs, and 
then decorating and finishing them, is nothing sur- 
prising. Nor do we see any great difficulty ia assign- 
ing such an origin to the Nubian excavated temples, 
if' we allow them to be tombs. We may stiil re- 
concile with this notion the theory of excavations 
being prior to constructed edifices. The rude and 
simple excavation would be the first step ; tile pyra- 
midal building of stone the next ; the materials for 
which migbt be partly procured by enlargmg the 
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flxcav&don alrmdy inBde ; and, fin&Uy, the exenation 
itself might reoeiva decorations suitable to die tomb 
of a monarch or a priest 

The quarry of Gartaas contains a wnall Egyptian 
chapel, not of great antiquity, cut in the rock. Gau's 
drawing shows the doorway, which is in the ordinary 
Egyptian style. Similar doorways are found in the 
&ce of the sandstone quarries of Hadjar Selseleh, 
fronting the river, and forming the entrance to the 
long open galleries, which conduct to the extensive 
excavations. In a la^ quarry on the west bank 
of the river (for they lie on both sides), there is 
a small chapel, excavated in the rock, as at Gartaas, 
probably for the use of the workmen. The quarries 
on the east side contain representations, cut in the 
Btone, of the implements used in quarrying*. It is, 
perhaps, not easy to make out what they are. Two 
of them appear to be wedges, somewhat difiering in 
shape ; and another is in ^orm precisely hke the 
modem lewis, which is used by masons for raising 
stones. It has a circuW top, which might be a 
kind of ring, (hen a horizontal bar or bolt, while the 
lower part is a truncated triangle, with the base 
forming the lowest part of the instrument. We can- 
not tell from the drawing (and probably the orlgi-" 
nal figure on the lace of the stone quarries may be 
merely an outline) whether this instrument was made 
up of several parts or not But even if it were a 
«ngle piece, it could be inserted in the stone by under- 
cutting. If ttiis instrument is not a lewis, we cannot 
imagine what it is. Supposing it to be what we have 
conjectured, this will not prove that this mechanical 
contrivance was known to the antient Egyptians ; 
for the Egyptian quarries were worked both under 
the Greeks and Romans, 'niig is clear from the in- 
scriptions, which are both Egyptian, Greek, and 
* Htmiltoa,!), 8!). &caiccorppuiyjiigp]ala>,Na,21, 
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Roman, as a also ike case la the quarrieB ofSyene aod 
Nubia, This, then, confirms the opinion of extensive 
works being carried on under the dominion of the 
Greek kings of£gypt*aud the Roman Cxsara. The 
Greek inscriptions on the quarries generally contain 
little more than the name of some individual, with an 
expression of devotion to the guardian deity or deities 
of the place. Belzoni found a column, lying on the 
ground, in the granite quarries a few miles south-east 
of Assouan, which contains a distinct record of certain 
works being commenced in the reign of Septimiua 
Severus, and the material being employed for the 
walls of buildings and for columns. The inscrip* 
tion, as &r as it is intelligible, is to the foUoning 
effect:— 

" To Jupiter Hammon, CenUbie, Queen Juno, un> 
der whose guardianship this mountain is — since first 
under the empire of the Roman people, in the most 
happy age of the invincible Imperatores, Severus and 
Antoninus, most Pious, Augusti, audof Geta, and Julia 
Domna Augusta, the mother, new quarries were found 
near Fhile, and many and large reciangular column* 
and pillari taken from tkeTn under Subatianu»'\." 

The quarries of Hadjar Selseleh Aimished the chief 
materials for the temples, as those of Syene did for 
thie obelisks and colossal statues. They lie in the sand- 

• See Mr. Wilkinson's paper on Ihe quarries ot Jebel Dok- 
haDj &(;. London Gcograph. Journil, No. II. 

t Thi» injcription is probably bolh carelesslj cut >nd iacor- 
reclljr copied. It is worlli giving in iu original slate (Belioni, p. 
106> " lom Hammoni Canvbidi Ivnoni reginje qvor. svb ivlela 
hie mons est, qrod primiter svb Imperio P R felicissitno saecvto. 
D.DNN inviclor. Impp, Severi el Anlonini Piisaimorvm Anp. 
C.etOelae(Getl's name erased) . . . 1SS( . . . Ivliae Domaae 
Aug M. Kivxita Philu novae lipicaedinae idinTcnlae, traelaeque' 
sunt parastatioe et columnae gratides el multiie svb Svbalianoi 
AQVILAE ■ PR' AEG - CVRAM . AGENKOPDOMINIC - 
AVREL ■ HERACLIDAE . DECAL - UAVR ."—The p*rit 
tb»t appesT doiditful ore In Romtn chuMlera. 
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■tone district, the second great geologica] dmsion f^ 
Egypt, following the course of the Nik ; the granite 
beuig. the firat, and. the limestone the third, or most 
northeriy. The sandstone region extends o¥er about 
one degree of latitude from Assouan as for as Esneh. 

The sandstone U compared by the French geolo- 
gists* with the grts de Font^nbleau, or rather with 
the stone known by the name of molasse de Geneve. 
It crften contains a number of micaceous particles, 
and is generally of a very dear, yellow, whitish, or 
greyish colour., It only grows black or dark-coloured 
on the temple walls, when it contains a more than 
usual quantity of mica particles and metallic oxides. 
The Egyptians were careful to cut out such pieces as 
suited their purpose best from among the several va- 
rieties; and it is as easy to find la:ge unbroken masses 
here as in the quarries of Syene. Beams for archi-. 
Inves,. lo the length of 25 or 30 feet, and large 
pieces, suitable for colossal sphinxes of nearly equal 
length, were easily procured in tfa«se quarries. The 
stone is soft, and very easily worked. The colossal 
sphinx-head of the Museum, which we presume came 
originally from these quarries, is indeed so soft that it. 
has sufiered considerably from the efiect of the atmo- 
sphere, and is probably now undergoing a more 
rajHd change than for centuries before it became an 
inmate of the Museum. The finer projecting parts 
will not bear the least rubbingwithout suffering some 
damage. It is probable that the paint with which the 
Egyptians covered nearly every part of the walb of 
their temples, was partly intended to protect them 
against the effects of the atmosphere. 

We may judge erf" the enormous size of the stones 

that were transported from the quarries of Syene to 

the most remote parts of Egypt, from the colossal 

Matues, the obelisks, and the monolith temples. At 

■ BilMt'i Afric*, p. 710. 
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tfae present day there is a huge cubical block lyingon 
the road between the granite quarries - and Syene, 
which, from some cause' or other, has never reached 
its destination. - It is represented in Denon's aiity- 
seventh plate, with ' sculptures on two of its verti(»l 
iacea ; and, to judge of its mass by the figures placed 
near it as a scale, it seems large enough to form 
another monolith, even superior to that of Amasis. 
Jomard observed, about 900 paces south-east of 
Syene, a block which had been intended for a co- 
lossus about 68 feet high. It is generally supposed 
that the masses of rock used in constructing temples, 
&c.-were taken in the rough .to the place where they 
were to stand, and that they only received tb^i full 
shape and complete decoration when they had arrived 
at their journey's end. This would appear to be 
somewhat confirmed by the fact of this rude block 
near Syene having been carried so far in its primitive 
shape, and also from the consideration that the more 
delicate edges and sculptures of targe masses would 
be liable to injury from transportation, after they were 
completed. But Mr. Hamilton found, at Hadjar 
SelseIeh,blockB with half-finished figures and archite<^- 
tural ornaments, intended for entablatures, cornices, 
and small propyla ; and the colossus, represented in 
MinutoU's drawing as riding in state to his new home, 
is apparently in full dress, and has even received his 
last decoration from the hands of the painter. But, 
for aught we know, he may have been finished near 
the temple, and this picture may merely represent the 
ceremonial of his taking possession. It seems not 
unlikely that the Smaller members of the architecture 
may have been nearly completed in the quarry, 
while the larger part would be transported in a rough 
form. 

We have attempted to show, from the history of 
the Seringapatam obelisk^ by what umple methods it is 

VOL. I. 2 L 
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posmble to raise large masses. It would be still eaner 
to seat a colossus on his pedestal than to deal with an 
obelisk, the former having-acomparatiTely larger base, 
and being less liable to snap asunder. But it is another 
curious inquiry to ascertain how the immense masses 
that form the entablature, some near 30 feet long, 
were safely lodged in their present portion. Tradi- 
tion had preserved, to the time of Herodotus, an 
account of the simple contrivance used in building 
the pyramids, which may have been followed also in 
the construction of other edifices. The pyramid was 
built in receding stages, Uie area of each stage being 
less than that below it When the first level was 
finished, the stones intended for the second course 
were Ufted upon it by means of levers, and then re- 
moved to the proper distance from the edge of the 
platform. In the same way, the stones intended for 
the third level were raised upon the first step, utd 
from diat transferred to the next above it, and so on 
to the top of the pyramid*. The advantage of this 
method, which indeed was the only one they could 
have well used in building the pyramids, consisia in 
the small height to which each stone was to be raised 
at once. A number of repeated efforts, each of which 
allowed a pause, placed the stone in safety on the 
very top of the Pyramid. 

We do not know whether the stones in Egyptian 
buildings show any traces of having been raised by such 
mech^iical processes as were used by the later Greeks, 
and are employed by us at the present day. It seems 
most probable, that banks of earth in the form of in- 
clined planes, or some simple contrivance like that used 
in the construction of the pyramids, was employed, 
rather than more complicated mechanical powers. In 
some Greek edifices, the holes in tlie stones of the en- 
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tablature are vimble by which they were elevated to 
the proper level by means of ropes or chtune, paseed 
through two holes cut near the angles of the stone. 
Some stones are said to show angular incisions, pro* 
bably something like what are made at the present day, 
when three pieces of iron, altogether forming a trun- 
cated triangle, are inserted In a triangular hole in the 
stone, under the name of a lewis. But even if such 
mechanical contrivances had been known to the 
Egyptians, it may be questioned if it was not easier 
for them to raise their stones by a frame-work and 
earth with receding stages, than to trust the prodi- 
gious masses of their architraves and cornices to any 
mechanical power which they could command. It 
was often the practice in Egyptian buildings to lasten 
the stones together by clamps of various kinds. This 
was observed by Abd-allatif in the buildings of 
Memphis. "•Notwithstanding the accuracy with 
which the stones of these buildings were placed, they 
had moreover made holes in the adjoining stones trf 
about a span in length and two fingers' (breadth) 
deep. In these holes the rust of the copper might be 
observed, from which I conclude that pieces of cop- 
per had been placed in them to bind the stones 
together, the metal being held fest by melled lead 
poured upon it. Some vile wTetches have sought 
after these copper bolts and have carried off a great 
quantity. To get at the copper they have been 
obliged to break many of the stones. In truth they 
have given themselves a great deal of trouble to get at 
the metal, and have shown to the world their base- 
ness and sordid cupidity.'' 

We have remarked that holes of this description 
are cut in one of the friezes of the Museum. (See 
p. 123.) The great temple at Koum Ombou, which 
is bnilt of fine sandstone of a greyish yellow colour, 
has a reddish cement between the joinings of the 
• SBoy, p. 187. 
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stone; and also wooden pins of sycamore wood« 
which bother with the cement have been intended 
to hold the blocks more firmly together. The wooden 
pins seem to have been smeared with bitumen or 
pitch to preserve them better. But yet this building 
is in a very dilapidated state, which from its portion 
is not so lUcely to be the effect of violence as of other 
causes, not yet carefully investigated. The very dif- 
ferent degrees of preservation of such a temple as 
that at Edfou and this of Ombou, which probably 
belong to nearly the same epoch, may be attributed to 
some difference in the structure, or to the foundations 
in one case being better chosen or prepared than in 
the other. To earthquakes we cannot ^attribute any 
very great effect, as the whole continent of Africa is 
less exposed to these disturbances of the surKice than 
any other large division of the world ; and Egypt, 
though occasionally visited by shocks, has perlu.ps 
suffered less in its buildings irom this cause, than any 
other part of the antient world. The great earth- 
quake which shook the Delta in the time of Abd- 
allatif, was of Syrian origin, and was probably only 
ftlt in any great degree in the parts of Egypt nearest 
that country. It seems to us therefore not unlikely 
that the foundation ground of some temples was so 
injodidously chosen, that the enormous weight of the 
upper parts has gradually overcome the resistance 
of the base. 

We may suppose that in Upper Egypt the temples 
generally rest on a solid foundation, which, in some 
.cases, may be the rock itself. If any were ever built 
on the alluvium of the Nile without a good foun- 
dation,- this may be one of the reasons why they 
have cracked and fallen down. In the Delta at 
Sais, Bubastis, and Atarbechis, some other substra- 
tum would be required than the yielding earth of 
that alluvial district The following short notice 

~^ Pliny will show that Greek architects at least 

,. _... Gooolc 
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were not inBttentive to BUch matters ;^t will also 
serve to give some idea of the prodigious structures 
which Asia Minor once contained, in magnitude not 
interior to the greatest works that line the valley of 
the Nile. " The temple of Diana at Ephesus is an 
object truly worthy of admiration : it was erected in 
two hundred and twenty years at the expense of all 
Asia, and on a marshy soil, that it might not suffer 
from earthquakes and openings of the ground. But 
that the foundation of so enormous a mass might not 
tMt on unstable soil, a stratum of charcoal well ram- 
med down, with bags of wool thrown upon it, sup- 
ported the weight ofthe building. The whole length 
of the temple'is 425 feet, the breadth 220, and the 
columns are in number (me hundred and twenty-seven, 
each made at the expense of a king. They are 60 feet 
high ; thirty-six are sculptured (Auted 7), and one of 
them by Scopas. The architect (we presume there 
most have been more than one during two hundred 
and twenty years : the one here spoken of seems to have 
finished it) was Ctesiphon. The great wonder is that 
architraves (epistylia) of such an enormous size could 
ever have been raised. This the architect managed 
by ba^ of sand, which were beeped up till they 
formed a soft cushion on the capitals of the pillars, 
and the sand was then allowed to run out by degrees 
so as to let the stone gently settle down in its place. 
The great difficulty was with the lintel of the door, 
which was the largest mass of all. The architect 
nerer retired to bed, as he had vowed not to survive a 
failure. The story goes, that one night while wearied 
with pondering on his undertaking, the deity to 
whose honour the temple was erected, appeared to him 
in his sleep, and bade him live, for she had fixed the 
stone all right. At day-break the atone was seen 
settled firmly in its place," — ^Pliny, xxxvi, 14. 
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; Chapteb XVn. 

EOVPTIAN SCULPTURE. 

Having treated of Egyptian temples, colossal figures, 
and obelisks, we shall find it convetiieiit to consider 
most of their remaining works of art under the two 
heads of sculpture and paindng. Though we have 
already discussed tlieir colossal figures as one of the 
greater appendages of a temple, many of our remarks 
on Egyptian sculpture in general will apply equally 
well to them, and perhaps be better, understood by 
the reader, from die notions which he may have 
already acquired from our description and the accom- 
panyii^ prints. 

It is, perhaps, not necessary to look for the orighi 
of sculpture and painting in any nation elsewhere 
than in the nation itself, though we readily admit 
that the art of one country may even in lis in&ncy 
have beeii much modified by the introduction of new 
ideas and forms fit)m anodier country. The sculp- 
ture of the Indians, Persians, Egyplians, and the 
people of Europe, may have originated in their re- 
spective countries, while, at certain epochs, owing to 
commercial intercourse or conquest, very great changes 
may have been introduced into the imitative art of 
one people fivm that of others who had obtained an 
earlier and higher degree of skill. When therefore 
we point out, as we shall do occasionally, certain 
resemblances between the forms of Egyptian and 
Indian sculptures, we wish to be undeisto6d as simply 
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preaendng a number of iacts, without deducing from 
them any hypothesis. We leave that to others. 

The proper and highest subject of sculpture aud 
painting, but more particularly of sculpture, is the 
human form. It is in this department that the 
Greeks attained unrivaUed superiority. But Egyp- 
tian art was applied no less to the representation of 
other forms both animal and vegetable, and we may 
safely affirm of them as of the Hindoos, that in genend 
their best specimens of art are not the representation 
of the human tigure. This depended on their, reli- 
gious system ; into the discussion of which we cannot 
now enter further than may be necessary to explain 
the state of art among them. In Egypt it was the 
practice to represent superior powers under the visible 
forms both of men and animals, or under fonns 
combined of both. Examples of this are plentifully 
supphed by the specimens in the Museum, from which 
some of the prints in this volume are taken., Now 
we find both in the painted reUefe on the walls, and in 
all the various kinds of sculpture, that certain ^fi^d 
forms, attitudes, and emblems are assigned to the 
representation of the deity and his worship. The art 
of sculpture, then, as well as painting, became subject 
to strict laws which the priest caste were careful not 
to let the artists violate. Hence we see in all the 
sacred figures of Egypt a resemblance, or rather 
identity, which renders it very difficult to fix the rela- 
tive antiquity of the remaining specimens of Egyp- 
tian sculpture, unless this is indicated by the anti- 
quity of the building of which they form a part, or 
by some evident traces of the intermixture of Grecian 
art. The representation of pure animal or vegetable 
forms could hardly be subject to the same strict laws 
with the sculpture of the human figure as a represen- 
tation of deity. The objects were daily before 
the artist's eyes, and there ja no reason for doubting 
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that he rquresented them to the beet of hit Matj ; 
though even ben «« ofUn observe BomeUiing ap- 
pronching to conveniional form. On duujf moau- 
menta, homrer, we see animali deUneated with 
much more corredneM of proportiou and more 
natural rouudnen of limb (ban are shown in the 
Kulpture of the human figure. If we may judge 
from ibe specimens in the Museum, the face in the 
human figure is more correct in its outline, though 
not fi«e trom defects, than any other part of the 
body. 

The materials used in Egyptian sculpture were 
wood and stone, to which we may add metal and 
day, which were employed respectivdy for the casting 
or hammering of bronze figures, and for the earthen 
jars or canopuses of which so many specimens re- 
mun. Porcelain figures also are found in E^j^ 
It appears from the small wooden figures so often 
found on mummiee that the wood was the native 
sycunore of Egypt, the same that was ^plied to 
the maldng of mummy cases. There are several 
speeimens of these small wooden figures and of othov 
in baked day and bronze in the Museum*, seme with 
hieroglyphic marks cut on them and some without any. 
Wood was also used in the construction of large 
figures by the Egyptians, as we leani from Hero- 
dotusf, who tells us that Khig Amasis sent two 
wooden statues of himself as a present to the temple 
of Hera (Juno) in Samtn, where tiie historian saw 
them standing within the doorway, probably one on 
each side, according to the Egyptian fashion. The 
high priests of Jupiler at Thebes preserved, we are told, 
the remembrance of their priesthood by each making 
during his lifetime a colossal wooden figure of him- 
self; and of these uncouth lookmg objects, Herodotus | 
• Eishtti room, Egrpt- Autiq, f ii, 162. 
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says, as many as three hundred and forty-liTe were to 
be seen at Thebes when he visited that city. If this 
be true, neither Cambyses nor any former ravagers of 
Thebes did qvute so much. mischief as is attributed to 
them; for three hundred and forty-five colossal figures 
of wood could scarcely have escaped in the general cou- 
fli^ration. We read also of a wooden cow* being 
made by King Mycerinus, in which he interred his 
daughter. Thb cow was about the size of a large 
animal of the species, the head and neck were orna- 
mented with thick gilding, an art well known to the 
Egyptians, and on the head between the horns a gilded 
drcular ball was placed, which Herodotus took to be 
a representation of the sun. In this, however, he was 
probably deceived, as this cow with the gilded orb must 
have been a representation of Isis. The animal was 
placed in an apartment by itself, in a reclining posture 
with its knees bent under it A lai^ red mantle 
covered every part but the head and neck. In India 
it is not unusual to represent, under the form of a 
boll, Siva, one of the Indian trinity; and there now 
exists at Tanjore in the Carnatic, a colossal figure of 
a Siva bull in a reclining posture, which has been 
already described, (p. 291)t- 

The small Egyptian wooden figures appear to be 
very little more than the representation of a mummy 
case on a reduced scale. We see a head with the 
usual dress on it, the arms folded on the breast, 
and the lower part terminating in a case or box-like 
formresemblingthatofamummy. But we may easily 
collect from what Herodotus tells us of the wooden 
statues that stood in the apartment near the cow of 
Mycerinus, that the artist had attempted to ^ve them 
a litde more shape. These figures were n^d, and 
once bad hands, which, when the Greek traveller 
•ii. 131, 132. 
f S«e DanieU's Viewa, pt. ii. pi. 23. 
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was ]n Kgypt, had Mien off and were lyfng at their 
feet; which, he suppows, was the effect of time, 
though mudi more probably it iras the result of 
Tiolence. Belconi also found two wooden figures of 
very fine workmanship about 7 feet high in the tombs 
of the kings of "niebes. " They were in a standing 
position with one arm extended as if holding a torch." 

Whaterer may be the real origin of sculpture— 
whether it took its rise, as some suppose, in imitation 
of the human form in a plastic matter such as clay, or 
whether, as otiiers with much more probabihty con- 
jecture, its origin must be traced to drawing an out- 
line on a flat surface, which was then cut into relief— 
we may safely assume that wooden figures were among 
the oldest and rudest sperimens of sculpture. To cut 
a bard piece of atone into a resemblance to any animal 
form, is a work that requires more skill and better 
toots. Wooden statues were common among the early 
Greeks who called them fo'aca, and they are rightly 
conadered by Pausanias as one of the earliest forms 
of statuary. " The moat remarkable temple in the 
city* of Aiwos," says this traveller, "is one of Apollo 
Lycius. The present statue of the god is the work of 
Attalus, an Athenian, a cotcmporary of mine ; but the 
old temple was dedicated by Danaus, and the statue 
at that time was a wooden one (idavov), and indeed 
it is my opinion that all the statues of that remote 
period were of wood, and particularly those made in 
Egypt," Danaus, according to his mythical history, 
was an Egyptian who settled in the Peloponnesus. 

It is curious to trace in Pausanias the numerous 
short notices which he gives of wooden statues exist- 
ing in Greece during bis travels in that country. 
Though many of them were undoubtedly modem, 
they still preserved the rude character of the primitive 
liaKrpretedby U.Q. deQmncj 
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type from which they were derived ; and this, in seve- 
ral instances, the Greek antiquary pronounces to be 
Egyptian, a style with which, from his travels* in 
Egypt, he could not fail to be well acquainted. Tet 
there were other wooden statues in Greece to which 
tradition assigned the highest antiquity, and which 
belonged to the very infancy of the imitatiTe art. As 
in the political history of nations the first Uuks of the 
chain which joins the present with the past are invi- 
sible, so the connection between Egyptian and Gre- 
cian art cannot be traced to its origin ; yet it is unde- 
niable that as &r back as any evidence extends, we 
find it impossible to separate the arts in Greece iktm 
associations with Egypt. The materials used by the 
antient Greeks for ^eir wooden statues were more 
varied than those which Egypt could supply — t ebony, 
cypress, cedar, oak, the smilai, the lotus; to which 
we may add oUve wood, of which the Epidauriuis 
made their statues of Damia and Aiue^aj. In 
Greece the rude statue in wood, though often retained 
in a later age with that conservative tenadty which is 
a characteristic of religious ceremonies, was gradually 
changed into a nobler form, and flnidly berame the 
kernel of Chrys-elephantine statues, on which the 
genius of Fhit^ lavished the utmost efforts of his 
art. 

If ever the Egyptians in their statuary ventured to 
detach the legs and arms from the rest of the body 
(of which we know no instance), it must have been 
in their wooden statues, the larger specimens of which 
were probably composed of several parts: and this 
may help to explain what Herodotus tells us of the 
hands having Men off from the wooden colosd of 

• i.42,3. 

t Pauian. viii. 17,1; otber mods are muUimwd la olbw 
See Q. de Quiocy, p. 25, 
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Mycerinus through length of time ; which might 
very easily be the case if the hands were attached to 
the arms. Belzoni's description of the wooden statue 
with out-Btretcbed arm is unfortunately not minute 
enough to enable ua to judge whether it was reaUy a 
figure standing- free and without a further support 
except such as we see in Greek statues, or whether 
the back was supported against a wooden block after 
the manner of the Egyptian statues of atone.- It is 
not difficult to trace Egyptian sculpture to its ele- 
mentary essays. Rude outlines on the smoothed face 
of a rock were the sculptor's first attempt. He would 
then try to give roundness and reUef by cutting away 
the stone all about the figures ; and as it would be aa 
UQnecessary labour to cut away a lai^e surface of the 
rock, this process resulted in the deep niche contain- 
ing a statue in high relief, as we see on the fece of 
the smaller rock-cut temple at Ipsambul. That 
Hindoo sculpture on stone might have had a similar 
origin we are inclined to believe, both from the fiicili- 
ties presented for such essays in the enormous rocky 
masses which the Indian peninsula contains, and 
ttom Daniell's drawings of the figures on the Fakir's 
rock in the Ganges. These are figures in high 
relief, but sunk deep in a niche, the plane of which 
appears considerably below that of the general sur- 
face of the rock ; many of the sculptures at Elephanta 
also are only just fastened with their backs to the 
wall. The huge colossi of the great temple of Ipsambul 
are also attached by their backs to the nat^e rock. 
Though tiie Egyptian artist at last learned to separate 
the block of stone from the parent mountain, he never 
ventured to deprive his statue of the squared pillar at 
the back, whidi remained to the latest age of genuine 
Egyptian sculpture as a memorial of the earliest 
eSorts of its art. Egyptian statues, even those of the 
most colossal dunensions, are formed of a single 
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block ; and as this uniij/ of mass seems to have been 
the leading idea of the artist, (which, as we have re- 
marked, had its origin in the sculptures of Ilie native 
rock.) the whole attitude of the detached figure was 
made Bubordinate to this principle. Hence attitudes 
of repose, with the limbs on both sides placed in 
exactly the same position, became the authorized and 
sanctioned style of Egyptian sculpture. We may 
consider that there is partly an exception to this prin- 
ciple in some of the standing colossi, which have one 
leg advanced a little before the other. 

The rectangular pillar by which the back of Egyp- 
tian statues is supported, is generally of somewhat 
wider dimensions in the lower than in the upper 
parls. In sitting figures, this column, after descend- 
ing nearly as &r as the middle of the statue, widens 
into the back of a chair, as we may observe in the co- 
lossus, p. 277. The print No. 52 will give a correct 
idea of the columnar support at the back of an 
Egyptian statue. 

The following are the dimensions of this figure:— 

Heigbt from base of plinlh (it back) lo top of in. 

lecuiDgulac pillir 22J aeirlT 

Thickneis of plinlh 5f 

Widlhofd'iHoalbaae 8 

Width of reclangular plUar at base ... 3f 

The width at the highest part of the plinth is some- 
what diminished, being a liltle less than eight inches ; 
and the same almost imperceptible diminution is ob- 
servable in the rectangular column. The latter con- 
tains a double row of well-cut hieroglyphics arranged 
in two vertical compartments. There are six verocal 
rows on the back of the plinth, but no cartouche 
among Ihem. But at the bottom of the left-hand 
row, we observe a seated human figure preceded by 
eight symbols, which probably may represent the 
name of some private individual, as on the Benevento* 
• Champoll, Precis, p.95,&c. 
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obelisk, and on other Egy]}ti&n moaumenls. The front 
'view of this piece of sculpture is still more curious. 

On the lefi-hand side of the [ilinth there are thirteen 
vertical fows of hien^lyphics, and on the correspond- 
ing opposite side only eleven ; one of the rows (that 
nearest the ft'ont of the plinth) being double the 
' width of the rest The vertical face of the plinth.con- 
tains seiven rows of hiero|[Iyphic3, which, like those 
on the other parts, pment some varieties not of com- 
mon octiurrenee. We may remark that it is quite 
in accordance with Egyptian rtyle to find such irre- 
grdarities in the number of hleri^lyphic columns on 
the different laces of a figure. 

Statues of this class are now cammcmly called Fas- 
tophori or Thdamephori, from their supporting a small 
- niche or chamber, or a kind of pedestal ornamented 
with one or more* figures. The whole height of the 
chamber in this instance, including its base, is 14 
inches: it has both sloping ndes and a sloping lace, 
atid preserves completely the type of the truncated 
pyramid of the Egyptian propylon. The basement of 
the chamber is 3^ inches high, and its sloping fece has 
flTe rows of biert^lyphics. A margin of figures, 
about J inch iride, runs up the jambs of the chamber, 
and is continued along the lintel with a breadth some- 
what Increased. On each of the jambs near the 
bottom there is a single cartouche : that on the left 
Mde is nearly erased ; the other might perhaps be 
made out vri^ tolerable probability by comparing it 
with cartouches on other statues. 

The chamber itself is sunk about IJ inch below 
the level of the frame-work at the base, but only about 
1 inch below at the top : the width of the doorway 
also is somewhat less over the lintel than at die sill. 
The figufe contained in this hollowed space is a 
female with bare breasts, the arras close to the side, 
■ Winkelnuon, i. pi. 7, 8. 
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the feet and legs in the usual constrained attitude, and 
a hig^h cap on the head. Near the feet, just above the 
ancles, we ohserre indications of the hem of the vest, 
but it is difficult to trace it upwards on the body. 
The front of the cap and the ]»ofile of the &ce are 
raised very nearly to the level of the margin of 
hieroglyphics. 

The ligure that holds tUs chamber is a male, 
naked downwards as far as the loins, where a slight 
devation in the stone marks a belt or ^rdle, the ter- 
mination of whii^h is probably denoted by an irr^- 
gularity in the sculpture near the knee. The stone 
is nearly black, and so dose-grmned that it looks 
dniost like a piece of iron or dark-oolouied bronze. 
An to the execntion of the figure, it is by no means 
withoitt merit, being round and iiill in the hmbs, 
while the feet and hands, ^rticalarly the latter, are 
better formed than usual. The real ^ult to be found 
with the attitnde is, that it is one too constr^ned and 
[Ktinfbl fbr any but a devotee performing penance to 
continue in more than a few minutes. 

The small figure we must admit to be a Mtcred 
one. The high cap, and the peak rising above it, 
appear to be something Uke ut imitation of the high 
cap on the ct^ossus No. 8. But we doubt much 
whether the cap is genuine Egyptian, and afill more 
whether figures of this class realh belong to the 
antient age of Egyptian sculpture. The most gene- 
rally received opinion is that these Pasfophori, which 
we see also in standing attitudes, represent priests and 
priestesses, or periiaps persons of rank also, who car- 
ried these small representatioiw of the deity in the 
puUic religious processions, which we know both 
from early and late writers formed as important a 
part of the Egyptian" as erf' the Greek ritual. At the 
ckne of the ceremtmy the images were probably depo- 
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riled in tbe lenifje, afier the priest who carried tbem 
htd on bendol knee turned Uie eymbol of the deity 
towards tbe attendant crowd to excite Ibeir feelings of 
religious awe. It may be conjectured also that diiriDg 
the procession, which no doubt would halt occasionsU;, 
tite bearera might turn the statues round for the 
people to gaze upon *. 

Diodorus infoniiB us (L 97) (hat (he attitude 
(pvO/iii) of tbe antient Egyptian statues b tbe same 
as that of the statues which Dsdalus made in Greece. 
Huugh we set no value on (his assertion by itself, it 
shows, when combined with numerous other passages, 
that there was a strong tradition amm^ the Greeks 
that the great founder of their imitative art visited 
£gypt and derived from thence some of his know- 
ledge. Nay, we leain from the same authority just 
referred to that Dxdalus built the largest of (he four 
propyla of the temple of Hepbsstus at Memphis, 
and that he was flowed to put his own statue in 
tbe temple. This was of wood, and we may there- 
fore reasonably conclude from the story, that at 
Memphis as well as at Thebes, it was customary to 
preserve the remembrance of tbe chief priests by 
makiug wooden statues of them. 

"tThe most distinguished of tbe antient Greek 
statuaries spent some time in Egypt, such as Telecles 
and Tbeodoms, the sons of Rhoecus, who made for 
tbe Samians tbe wooden atatue (Joacov) of the 
Pythian Apollo. It is Eaid that half of this statue 
was made at Samos by Telecles, and the other half at 
Ephesus by his brother Theodorus; and that the 
two parts, when put together, fitted so exactly that the 
whole might be taken for the work of one person. 
This part of tbe mechanical execution is by no means 

* Winkelmum, vol. i. p. 112, note. 

t 'Diod. i. 98. We ire not cettiin that Diodorus taMns « 
woBdem Mint by Ibii word, ^Bin, 
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in use among the Greeks, but in Egypt it is carried 
to the greatest perfection. For the Egyptians do not 
j udge of the proportions of a statue by the eye alone, 
as the Greeks do, but when they have cut out a block 
of stone and iinished it, they. divide it into a number 
of parts, and then using this small statue as a model 
they apply the same proportion of parts to the large 
one. They divide the whole figure into twenty-one 
parts and a fourth, in which are comprised all the 
proportions of the body. Tlierefore when the sculp- 
tors have agreed on the size of the statue, they can 
work separately each on his portion of the figure, and 
it is surprising how well they succeed in producing 
pieces that wUl exacdy fit to one another. The statue 
at Samos, conformably to the rules of Egyptian 
sculpture, was made in two pieces, the line of division 
running down from the crown of tlie head to the 
lowest part of the body at the junction of the thighs. 
The two parts are exactly the same. It is said (o be 
as Uke as possible to an Egyptian statue, having the 
hands stretched out flat and the legs apart." 

This is a remarkable passage in many respects. In 
the, first place all Egyptian statues are formed of a 
single block, and it is impossible to believe the truth 
of Diodorus' assertion, unless perhaps we apply it 
solely to wooden statues, which, however, we do not 
bebeve to be his meaning. Winkelmann endeavours 
to get over the difficulty by sayinglhat Diodorus must 
mean colossal statues, for he adds, " all other Egyp- 
tian statues are made of a single block." But this is 
equally true of colossal statues ; nor is the matter 
mended by one of Winketmanu's commentators ap- 
pealing to the Theban Memnon, (which moreover be 
calls the Osymandyas of I^odonis,) andtothe five 
tiers of stone composing its upper part It is clear 
that the head and chest of this statue are a restoration 
made ailer the titqe of Strabo, for which the restorer 
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* no great erfdh. Tbe other part oTlbe Mory 
abont the Samian statue iq the Egyptian Kyle Ii pro- 
bable enongh, and ia « cUriom ktstancc of a Oreek 
people adopting tbe sacred form of a deitj from an 
Egyptian model. The scnlptors were th« son* f^ 
Rhoecus*, who built the great temple of Hera (Juno), 
at Samoa, into which island we may perhaps date the 
introduetloQ of Egyptian art from tiie time that Amaaia 
aent htN two colossi as a present. Samoa was one of 
those Oreek stales whidi possessed a factory in 
^Syp^ ■"<' ^^^ recefted the privilege of building ■ 
temple (o Herat, and warehouses at Naucratia. 

The sculpture of the Egyptialis prop«rly so called, 
that in Moae, may be dlTided Into three kinds. Tbe 
first is the bas-relief, or the flgtire n^sed above th« 
tablet or fiat surface, fo which It is attached, by cuUing 
away the stone all around it This is not the Hiogt 
common kind of relief, though abundant t^sedrbens of 
it may b* seen in the paiuted figures in the tombs, 
and also amoi^ the stones of the Museum. |W)nkel- 
mann indeed denies that die Egyptian artists ese* 
cuted bas-reljeft except in bronze, which were formed, 
an mati with such works of art, in a moald made for 
the purpose. But this hastily advanced opinion, Iik« 
many others <rf the same writer. Is corrected by the 
more accurate knowledge which we now possess of 
I^yptian antiquities, llie MuMum contains, besides 
many specimens of bas-reliefi, a large slab (No. 2S), 
probably once a covering of some stone mammy case, 
on which we have a Ml-lengtii figure ia very high 
relief. 

The secimd kind of aculplnfe b formed by eutting 
into the flat surface of the atone, and thus formlngthe 
Outline of the object to be represented. But within 
this sunk space the E^^j^n artist eontrtved (o raise 
• Herod. Conip.iil.60; >nd ii. 182. t Herad.ii.irs. 

' I HlAoire de I'An, book i|, diip. 2, p. 169. tnoti ttua. 
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the figure by cutting it deepest all round the edges. 
Mid allowing it to rise in « curved form towards the 
central parts. The degree oT rievation given to this 
sunk relief is viry diSinent in Twious :<pecimens : in 
some it is scarcely perceptible, or rather does not 
exist at id), while in Othm ihe central parts of the 
relief are almost on ft level tfiih the tablet The 
Italians give the Dame of intagiio rilevata to this 
kind of work. 

An hupection of the figures on the two Moaeum 
obdisks, and on the friexet (of one of which ire liave 

S'ren a drawing), h well as tbove at the back of the 
emnon's head, will show the wonderfiil degree of at- 
tention which the Egyptians paid to these embellish- 
mentSi and the weary, painful labour that they must 
have bad in impressing comet forma on such hard 
surfoces. As a general rule, it miky also be observed 
that the parts of objects which are least seen, are 
worked with the same care as those more exposed to 
view ; and this spplks even to the figures on the 
highest pe^ of the obelisks, as was ascertained by ex- 
amining some of thoM at Rome, which were lying 
on the ground, about the close of the last cen- 
tury*. In the great profiiskm of sculptured or- 
nament with which Ihe Hindoo temples are deco- 
rated, and Id tbeexcMsive minuteness of tbeirdetul, 
we find aaoibtt parallel between Indian and Egyp- 
tian art 

The third knid of sculptote is that of the complete 
figure, both coknsal and of the natural me. 

The gener^ ehataetet of the Egyptian figures in 
relief may be given In few words. Tlie most com- 
mon aitltvda arc those of figures walking in proces- 
sions, standing in wme posture seldom varied, and 
seated or lying in a eerlaJn form sanctioned, we 

* Th« >phin][«, for example, on the tup of Ihe obelisk oCiIm 
Campiu Muliui. 
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presuine, by t)w taste ssd critic^ judgment <^ tbt 
college of priesla, who kept act in check fix fwr it 
might run iato tome evlnungimcM. But though 
tbi« ic th« general cbars'::ter of the ftikh, we muit 
not mppoie that the fwne mDaotoHouB iceiie is found 
OB all tbe sculptured walls of Kgyptiaa lemplce. Tin 
gi'cst battles whteh deeonle the front of the propyl* 
of Liuor pteeeat aa animaUtl a picture as we cm VHtil 
coDCMve, which Iwtb in the fucmina of ita principal 
figurea aod its geseraj eompoutum. is justly entitled 
to rank high amtaig works of autient art This botllt 
meat m cut io vitaslio riUvata od IhcfwopyU whidi 
staiid beluud tiie two nbcUska, as refxeaented in our 
drawing (p. 64), which ako ^ows the figuies on tht 
waU, but mxn the w naH naae ctf the aoale it is totttUy 
jwaAaqnaW' to give in «n)r dapce the e&ct of llic pioi 
tare. Our undea who have the opportunity may 
T*"*"*" the plalM ia the g«nt French work on 
E^gypt*, tw in th« absence of theae spirited dmw- 
inga, mA teeoaaand Ifac daserqttion of Mr. Hawtr 
tOttt-finm which the feilawing extcact is ^len. 

"The altciitioo of the traveller is sum dirieted 
from Ibe^ mnMtf (the obelisks and colossi) to the 
actilptuaw which cover ^ eastern wing of the ttorfii 
trottt of the paopylea, os which is » tery wrii mated 
deai»^tioa(^aremarkaideaTeHtin the campaigns flf 
aone O^mai^yae at Sesoatris. The disposition of th« 
figufes and (he execution of the picture ai» equally 
adoiiidile, and far surpass a& idea« that have evtr 
been lormad, of the slate of the arts in Egypt at the 
em tn which they ntuat be attrftxited. The moment 
tdionen Sat the repi«MBta(ion of the battle is that, 
when the troeps of the ene*By are driren back on 
their fortress, and the Egyptians in the full eaKer of 
nctorj wdl soau be mastora of the citadel. 

" The ctHMiH^or, b^unil whwn is borne aloA the 
* Airiiquilii, toI. U. t jGffptiM«,p.lU, 
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royal standard*,' is of a colossal size, that is, fer 
lai^et than all the oUier warriors, standing np in a 
car drawn by two horses. His helmet is adorned 
with a globe, with a serpent on each side. He is in 
the act of shooting an arrow from a bow, which is 
ftill stretched ; around him are quivers, and at iiis 
feet is a lion in the act of rushing forward. There is 
a great deal of life and spirit in the form and attitude 
of the horses, which are in full gallop, feathers waving 
over their heads, uid the reins lashed round the body 
of the conqueror. Under the wheels of the car, and 
under the horses' hoofs and bellies, are crowds of 
dying and slain; some stretched on the ground, 
others lalUng. On the enemy's side, horses in Aill 
speed with empty cars ; others heedless of the rdn ; 
and all at last rushing headlong down a precipice into 
ft broad and deep river, which washes the walls of the 
town. The expression is exceedingly good ; and no- 
^ere has the artist shown more skill than in two 
groups, in one of which the horses arrived at the edge 
of the precipice instantly fall down ; and the driver, 
dinging with one hand to the car, the reins and whip 
fUling trom the other, his body trembling with de- 
spnir, is about to be hurled over the backs of the 
horses. In the oUier, the horses still find a footing 
on the side of the hill, and are hurrying forward their 
drivers to inevitable destruction : tiiese throw Ihem- 
Mlves back upon the car in vain. Some that are yet 
unwounded pray for mercy on their knees, and others 
in their flight cast behind a look of anxious entreaty ; 
thur limbs, their eyes and hands, sufficiently declare 
their fears. The equi exanimes are admirable, whether 
fainting from loss of blood, or rearing up, and' plung- 
ing in the excess of torture. 

" Immediately in front of (he conqueror are several 
■ This uorthe (arm of the Uif oC Ihe Doani tree, or PiJaia 
Tbibwoa. — Hunillon. 
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cais in full speed for the walls of the town ; but even 
in these the charioteers and men of war are not safe 
from the arrows shot from his unerring bow; and, 
when wounded, they look back on their pursuer as 
they &11. Further on, more fortunate fugitives are 
passing the river ; in which are mingled horses, cha- 
riots, arms, and men, expressed in the most faithful 
manner, floating or sunL Some have already 
reached the opposite bank, where their friends, who 
are drawn up in order of battle, but venture not to go 
out to the tight, drag them to the shore.- Others, 
havuig escaped by another road, are entering the 
gates of the town amid the shrieks and lamentations 
of those within. Towers, ramparts, and batdemenU 
are crowded with inhabitants, who are chiefly bearded 
old men, and women. A party of the former are seen 
sallying forth, headed by a youth, whose different 
dress and high turban mark him out as some dis- 
tinguished chief^D : on each ^de of the town are 
lai^ bodies of infantry and a great force of chariots 
issuing out of the gates, and advandng seemingly by 
different routes to attack the besiegers. 

" The impetuosity with which the hero of the pic 
ture has moved, h^ already carried him far beyond 
the main body of his own army, and he is there alone, 
amid the dying and the sltun, victims of his valour 
and prowess. Behind this scene, the two lines of 
the enemy join their forces, and attack in a body the 
army of the invaders, which advances to meet them 
in a regular line. Besides the peculiarities of the in- 
cideuts recorded in this interesUng piece of sculpture, 
we evidently traced a distinction between the short 
dresses of the Egyptians and the long robes of their 
Oriental enemies, whether Indians, Persians, or Bac- 
trians ; the uncovered and the covered heads ; the dif- 
ferent forms of the cars, of which the Egyptian con- 
tains two, and the others three warriors ; and, above 
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Btl, (be differaice of the vniB, Ae Eg^pdui kht^ 
being square at one end, and round at the other ; their 
arms s bow «nd arrows*. The enemy's stakM is of 
Om fimn of the common Tbebon backler ; their in- 
fentry are armed witii spears, their charioteers with 
short JaveUna f. 

"At one extremity oflhewestwingef ^egatewmy, 
the be^ntiing of this engagement s{>pears to be t«^ 
Jiresented ; the same monarch being seen at the head 
bf his trtiops, advancing against the double line o[ tin 
enemy, and first breaking their ranks. At the oiher 
extremity of the same wingtiieconqnerOT is seated oa 
his throne afler the victory, holding a sceptre m his 
left hand, and enjoying the cruel spectacle of eleven 
trf the pihidpEJ diieftains among his captives, lashed 
ti^ther In a row, with a rope about their necks : the 
foremost stretches out bis arms for pity, and in vain 
Implores Iht a repriere from Sie fate of his com- 
panions: dose to him is the twelfth on his knees, jtttt 
going to be put to death by the hands of two esecn* 
tk>ncn. AlMVe them is the captive sovereign, tied 
with his hands behind him to a car, to which two 
horses are harnessed; these are checked frmn rushing 
tHiward by the attendant, tUI the monarch ahaJl mount 
and drag behind him the nnlbrtunate victim of his 
triumphs. Behind the throne difierent captives are 
Snfiering death in various ways : some like tbe Bri- 
areuB, Uie executioner hdding them by the hair of 
their head ; others dragged by chariots, or ^n by 
Uk arrow or the scfanitar. lliere is then the con^ 
quenv's camp, round which lue placed his tteaaurea, 

■ThMcirnrt ut now In dkaw m Esypt; but in Nubii tbey 
artMiHlh«Btiitc«iDinai! thcra likawin ihi nniois lad thair 
eharnr* ir* clothed in ireu coal) of nuil. — Huniltaa. 

f Tbe namberaf humui figures in this batlle-scene ii not liM 
than one Ihoutand Ate hundred; five huadred of trbich *re on fool, 
tbercM in chuwlMvHamittm. - 
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ud wbtN tbo KTvaQla {qeyturo a fi^ast to oel|l)»ta )ui> 
Tictory, 

" It was impoESible to view and to reflect upon « 
piotuK so copioUB and so dstoil^d as tbU I have just 
deecribed, witbout &ncyii)g that I saw here the original 
of many of HMUsr's batUes, the portrait of some of 
tb« biHtorieal Barrtttives of Herodotus, and Due of tho 
principat grouud-works of the descriptuMu of Dio^ 
dww I ajed, to com[^t6 the gratification, w« felt that 
bad the ar^ b«en batter ac^iuaintsd with the rule^ 
and UM of perBpective, the p«rfonuan» migbt hsva 
done ondit to the Muios of a Micbaei AogeUi, or st 
J ulio Romano. To add ta the efiVct, in &ont o{ thift 
vail bad been erected a row of colossal figure of gra* 
tute ; tragmeuts of tovis t^ thw), still there, ipiffiaiently 
attest their siae, theii eltaneter, aod tim «(qvH«ite po» 
lish of the stosA," 

We saatie no apology for th« length of this ^lirited 
extract, a9 no abort and uuooniwcted doaonption could 
give (he reader any fwcurate idea of the wonderful 
aeulpture* th^ deoonrfe the walls of the Theban teu^ 
fisB. But independently of ttw yalne of ttwse sculp- 
tures ea apecimeoE of antient art, we cannot help tx>ib- 
ndering them a» the bistwieal records of BOme great 
politieal event in flgyptiw history. That Egypt bsa 
nore than onge been invaded by a foreign race, and 
at penoda long before the conquest of the Peraiaa 
Csmhyses, i» p«nd«red probable, both by the short no^ 
tices of Scripture historyi and by the traditions pr&< 
»»»»ed by the Grwk wrif^rs, It tatberefore, perhaps. 
iMpowible to ustgn with any degiee of prfduon, the 
events ii«picted on the walls of Thebes to any certain 
opecb; we are rather ioclioed to think that they may 
refer to varions eras widely separated, and that botb 
the triumph over the Shepherd Kings or Hyksos, 
probably of Arab stock, and the defeat of Ethiopians 
or invaders from the south, qtay have fitrmed th« mo- 
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terials of the epic poems cut in imperishable characlere 
on the colossal propyb and massy walls of antieut 
Thebes. 

But it in not only on the propyla of Luxor that 
these historical sculptures are found. On the walls of 
the great temple of Caniak, and botii on the inside and 
outside walls of Medinet-Abou which is on the west 
side of the river, we find representations of scenes si- 
milar to those of Luxor, in addition to others represent- 
ing hunting *, and the occupations of peace. Many 
of these sculptures are painted bas-relie&, in the pro- 
per sense of the word ; and though we are told that 
on the outer walls of Medinet-Abou the foreigners 
who are conquered in the land engagement appear not 
to be the same people as those whose defeat is pour- 
trayed at Luxor, yet we find everywhere the gigantic 
figure of the conqueror mounted on his car, dealing 
destruction among his enemies. At Medinet-Abou 
there is also the representation of a sea-fight 

Thist is one of the most curious of all the historical 
pictures, for such these sculptured scenes undoubtedly 
are. Here we see four Egyptian vessels, which we 
recc^ize to be such by the lion-headed prow, and the 
distinctive dress of the Egyptians and their allies. The 
former have as usual long shields, bows and arrows, 
and the close fitting cap ; the latter have clubs. The 
other five vessels which belong to the enemy are 
somewhat difierent, and the men on board have the 
round shield, and swords for ofiensive weapons. In 
two of the boats the enemy wears a cap with two 
peaks or horns, which has very much the appearance 
of being the skin of some animal with the ears left on. 
The head-dress of those in the other three boats is a 
kind of helmet surmounted by a circular upright row 

* A lion-hunl ia bawvlicr is on Ihe outer fueafUedioel-Abou 
towanlj the norlh — Antiquit^s, It. pi. 9. 

t Anliq. ii. f\. 10, Heeren, EgypL p. 290, &c. 



of feathers cir taa6 qeiilsr ctmatnwt: it la tn<lB«d Bot 
ualike the head-drees of the Peraepcdis figures in the 
Townley gallery. But these figures (as well as tiioa^ 
iB the bth^ two IkiAls) wi IteaTdUss, and the 
gutUoe and ^prean^i) of eountmance difierQBt from 
the Persian figures just alluded to- Indeed it is 
almost impossible not to TVt^nine »t first sight in 
these higti heltnaled heroes a nation of Indian raee, 
and. however ^artling this may appear, it is strictly 
in acQordanec with tiie traditionB which Herodotus 
gathered in Egyirt. Seiostrii Is sud to have s«l«d 
out of the Arabian Gulph ((be Red S»s) with a fleet 
of ships of war, and to have conquered Ae ntitHma 
dwelling on the In^»n Ocean. ]f then we believe 
one set of the figuKs in this {»cture ta represent th« 
Indians, their allies with (t)e shin e»|e nifty tw, as 
Heeren suggests, the Asiatic Ethiopians on tfae fstmt 
<^ Carmania and Oedroua, who at a later periael 
Served in the anny of Xerxes*, and wore for helmets 
the sldn ttf horses' heads with the ears stiekiug 
upright. In other reapeeta they wei« equipped, says 
the hialoriaB, like the Indians ; and so they are in 
this picture. In this se»-fight wn obacfve as usual 
the tall figure of the monarch, who is slending on the 
shore, and appears rather la be defending his own 
country than invading the twritories of others. This is 
the impression which an examination of the pieture in 
the French work produces ; and it ii oontimed ftlso by 
eye-witneases. "The sovereignti .'nhght^d from his 
oar and attended by his sons, has already laid low ten 
of the invaders who had effected a landing, tramples 
on their necks, and is assisting with arrows shot from 
his bow, the active exertions o£ his own fleet- Th« 
Egyptians are seen equally suecesdul on tlie sea an 
on shore: their boats are crowded with prisoners, 
who have eicha^ed ^mr round shtelds, apeett, aed 
■ HinKl. Tkj. fii t Ha[>illoB, P- U3. 
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Atif^gen, for hand-cnffi. The usual punisfamenta and ' 
oflerings to tbe goda occupy the two follo\fiiig com- 
partments." 

It cannot be doubted that such scenes as these and 
others of a ^milar kuid have a real historical Talue, 
wbeii we see the coshime of the Egyptians, and that 
of their enemies so distinctly characterized, and so 
regularly observed. The naval fight just described, 
if tbc inter]»etation given be correct, ia a memorial of 
%hta with an Indian race. The pictures that pre- 
serve the traditiiHt of wars with other A^atic tribes, 
probably of Arab stock, are still more common. The 
beards, and long clothing 'of the Asiatic foes, their' 
rahall shields, sometimes round, sometimes rectangular, 
with the representationof the storming of forts, battles 
in the neighbourhood of precipitous rocks and on die 
banks of rivers — these are so many particulars in 
sbict accordance with tradition of Asiatic conquests 
by Egyptian monarchs, as to leave little doubt of 
the main fact. The epoch and other chief actors in 
such stirring scenes may remain as doubtful as ever.' 
In these reiiefs tbe Egyptians are seen with long 
shields, square at one end and rounded at the other ; 
their proper btius are the bow and anow. Some- 
times the shields are so large as to cover nearly, 
the whole body ; and are such as the Egyptians used . 
in thetime of Xenophon*, who describra ^ose in the 
army of Artaienes at the battle of Cunasa as having 
" long wooden shields reaching down to the feeL" 

T^re is one more historical series in the small 
rock-hewn temple of Kalapsche in Nubia, that pos-- 
sessesamostsurpasainginterest. These sculptures are 
in the highest style of execution, and of a different 
age from some ruder and eariier forms which were in 
harmony with the prior destination of the building.' 
On <Hie t wall we see tbe warrior in his chariot, dtswn 
• ADRb. i. B, 9. t '0«ui P>- 14. 
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by two horses, puttiiu^ to ^gbt bearded' men with 
short dotbea, who are armed with bows and arrows, 
and a curved sword or knife not unlike a sickle. 
The hero has sandals on liis feet. In another com- 
partment the hero has before him a bearded captive, 
w}iom he holds by the h^r of the head with one hand, 
while with the other he is preparing to cut off his 
head with the curbed sword which he has taken from 
his enemy. But this curved sword is also Egyptian, 
for we see it employed both on other occasions, and as 
a phonetic hieroglyphic in the cartouches. The con- 
quered fij^re, who is probably a chieftain, has pen- 
dents in his ears. 

But it* is another relief, arranged in two compart- 
ments one over the other, which is the most remark- 
able. It represents apparently the booty obtained 
afler a victory. The king is seated on his lion-fonned 
ehair, with the insignia of regtd and priestly pomp,- 
and the skate-formed sandals on his feet: the com- 
partment in which he is placed takes up the whole 
breadth or height assigned to the two compartments 
just mentioned. The first figure nearest the kinl" 
is probably a warrior : he also wears sandala, like 
one of the Museum figures: in one hand he holds 
the long sword or knife such as we often see in the 
claws of the vulture, and with it the crosier. He 
appears to be presenting a malef figure (fdso san- 
daled), to whom two children (apparently females) 
are clinging. Behind these last we' seethe spoib of 
war, lion-headed and lion-clawed chairs, like that 
vdiich the king is sitting on, knives, loaves, sandals, 
skins of animals, &c. Next we see a man leading 
a lion, followed by another with an antelope, and 
then comes a third leading a pair of bulls. Sy the 

•Gaii, pi. 15. 

t Heeren calli this figure a temile, ud Ihi two chitdran ba 
takes for boya. We tiani he is miiukaD. 
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aide oPtha bulls ir« see » man with & yaang aotelopa' 
in his arras, and another with an elephant's tusk on 
his shoulder, and a skin with the tail and legs adi 
hering tc it, dangling from one arm. Then we see a 
band of sotdiersnith spean,fblio«edby another man 
carrying diins, who closei the tint compartment. 

rnte second contains (beginning with those near- 
est to the king) tbre« sasdaled ftgurea in long 
dresses : the first is bare-beaded, but the other two 
have the bushy head-dreaa All of them hold in 
one baud the long kni& and the crosier. The next 
is a flgura without sandals, and with a long gar-^ 
meat and bead-dress, bearing a pole on his shoul- 
der, which supports a number (rf flowers standing 
upright, and abo ikins <d animals which hang down 
loosel;, Just as they had been flayed. Then we see 
two captives dressed in skins, with the aaimal'i tdl 
and legs hangiog down, led forwards eat^ by anor 
ther figure. One of the captives has a rope round 
hH neck, and both have their hands tied. 

The nest figure in the procession Is a man with an 
qlqilnaf B tusk on his shoulder, and a monkey perched 
en one end of it examining his master's hNtd. An< 
athsr monkey is taking a. leap. Here we see a grey.;, 
hound accompanying his master and the monk'eys. 
Next a man with a young deer or antelope, followed 
by another conducting a giraK. This stately animal 
is in excellent attitude; and the drawing conveys 
as exact an idea of his figure and appearance as the 
nal stuffed specimens of the Museum : his keeper is 
dressed in skins. Two niore bulls are next seen, led 
by a man carrying a tusk of ivory, and followed by 
another, The nest figure is a female with pendent 
breasts, leading by a rope a small figure, on whasa 
shoulders amonkeyismoimted; while another monkey, 
which seems to have broken loose tram their com- 
pany, is taking a flying leap im the bock of the bulb 
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before bim. Otherligures with a speciesof Eintelope, 
a tall ostrich, and a greyhound, close the scene. 
The greyhound has his long tail curled in the fashion 
of our own dogs : the form of his body and legs is 
as nearly the same as possible, but the head is very 
small, and the ears appear to be erect. 

Our interpretation of two parts of the details of 
this relief difiers from that of Heeren. He calls the 
third figure in the first compartment the captive 
queen. We believe it to. be a male, partly because it 
has sandals, and partly from the dresa and attitude. 
The two smaller figures near it seem to us to be un- 
doubtedly females. Heeren also supposes what we 
have called pieces of ivory to be ebony wood, which 
is mentioned as one of the articles of tribute ^at the 
Ethiopians*, south of Egypt, used to bring every 
three years to the Persian monarch. But they brought 
also ivory, and a few slaves. We think it is clear 
from the curved form of the material and its diminish- 
ing size at one end (though it does not come to a 
point), that elephants' tusks are intended. The 
giratfet, the ostrich, and the various skins, point 
clearly to a southern country of Africa, aa the region 
from which the spoils of war were brought to the vic- 
torious monarch. Tradition, as usual, has only one 
great name to bear so many titles of honour ; and to 
Sesostris { is assigned the conquest of the southern 
Ethiopians, who probably belonged to the antient 
kingdom of Meroe. 

Herodotus (ii. 106) describes an antient specimen 
of Egyptian sculpture in Ionia, which appears to con- 
firm the tradition of Sesostris carrying his victorious 
arms as ^r as the coasts of the .^gean. " There ue 
in Ionia," says this admirable traveller, " two figures 

• Herod, iii. 97. 

f We believe llie (irsl mciilion ol ibis animal by any Greek 
uriler n iti ARnlhacchiJen. 
t See p. 341. 
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of Seaottrlit eW on tiw sdid rocit : dm is on the Hnd 
whidi lends from the territory of Ef^esus to Phecsa, 
Mtd tbc ottur on the read from Sardis to Smyrna. In 
«ach instance we have a Rgan ot a. man 6} (Greek) 
Aet high ; ia hia right hftod h« h<dds a Bpear, in hi^ 
left a bow and arnm. The rest rf bis armour is in w 
■JmUar Uylc, for it i« boUi Ethiopian and E^ryptian. 
Fron one shoukler lo the other, acroM the breast, 
ncred Egyptian charaetars are cut, of which the tbt- 
fewing is the interpretation : — ' I acquired this country 
by my shoulders.' But who the ct»M|ueror is, and 
whence he came, is not Btenticmed there, though it ia 
ncnlioned in other places. (See chap, oii.) Sons 
who hare seen Uiese reliefii imagine them to be >«• 
presentiow of Memmm, in wbkh they are much 



Had almost any Mitimt writer, noept Herodotus, 
iM UB this story, we should have doubted the &ct8, 
Bnt who that is well read in the &ther of history, can 
doubt his Teraeity, or the accuraey of hia ohaervatiMt 9 
We conuder it then a positive faet that reliefs in tho 
Egyptian style exuted in Ionia In the fifth century 
b^ore our kiu, and that they were insonbed witii 
what we now genefaUy call hierc^yphics. How it 
happened that Herodotus eouU interfwet these sacred 
characters, we are at a loss to imagine. When he was 
in Egypt, he had an interpreter. No one can snp- 
peoe that Herodotus did not know a pieee of Egyptian 
sculpture when he saw it. The critieal remark at tbo 
end of the chapter shows titb miauteBcae of his ob- 
servatios, when be distinguishes these figui^e fVom 
the Great Memnon f^ Thebes, with whfch he must 
have been well acqutunted. We have ohen occasion 
to regret that the plan of Herodotus' work did not 
allow him lo enlarge more on objects not connected 
whh his mun demga. 

Tradition has attributed the most memorable ex- 



^oits of Egyptian history to ft Sesostris, wbo is i> 
ftct tlie great Egyptiui hero, and probably only « 
name by the aid of which the imperfect traditions of 
iwnole times were bound together in somewhat of 
■n bistorioal form. Most nations of antiquity baT« 
bad tfadr greet hero, wbo centres in his sappoaed per* 
son the early aiinaJs of the nation to which lie belonfi. 
The hittorical records c( Herodotus and Diodorust 
it must be remembered, were received from oral 
k^brmation obtained in Egypt, mixed so doubt with 
tnudi that was folse or at least inexact. Whether w« 
choose to suppose that the Egyptiui priests had his* 
terical records or not (if we believe Herodotus*, wa 
may rather syppoae they had), we must aeknowledgv 
that from the lime thaX the Greeks began to explore 
Egy]A, the priest caate had sunk in importance, ibmf 
leamii^, if they eytt had much, was b^f forgolt«t, 
&nd artful trickery was used to maintain their da* 
olining rank — hence their knowledge of the earty his- 
tory of their own country could hardly aecaad beyfln4 
a t»ifitionBl intei^TietMioi) of the tnonumeatal reocuds, 
Coneequendy the accounts of the Greek writers also 
tmnld be nothing more than tradiliona] exj^tations 
of tbe fonns cut on the temples, and in the grottos of 
the antient kings. 

Should it be objected to this that we find, even 
under the Ptolemies, mi^ifloent temples erected in 
the Egyptun style, and thM this must indicate a corro* 
Bponding degree of importance in the caste of [»iesla, 
>— we reply that the oldest age of Egyptian art is 
tasil J distiaguished from that of the Roman, the Fto* 
}emaic, and even the age preceding the forcible occu* 
patton of this country by the Greeks ; and that from 
the timeof Amasis, about 569 b. c, whenllieGreeka 
were freely allowed to settle in Egypt, and to build 
tetnples on tUs fbrei^ soil, they began to imimn tkiif 
■ Bsok iU 
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religious ideas and their forma of art on the solid 
muEOi of E^^tian architecture, half adopting its most 
striking characteristics, and mingling their own with 
the gods of Egypt, till at last the Isiac worship became 
a part of Greek and Roman superstition, on European 
■oil, and the Greeks of Egypt themselves almost for- 
got their primitive character. How intimately blended 
the two nations became, is apparent irom the works 
of art that helong to the age of the Ptolemies and the 
Romans; while the fact of the extension of the Greek 
language is proved by inscriptions scattered over the 
Nile valley fivm the Delia to the obelisk of Axum in 
Abyssinia. And notonly did Greeks ofa genuine race 
penetrate by conquest to these remote regions, but 
they nungled in marriage with barbarian stock, and 
gave a language to the Nubian chiefs, which they 
were unable to preserve in its purity though they long 
maintained its outward fonn. 

Hence, under Greek influence and the tolerant 
government of the early Ptolemies, a new importance 
appears to have been given to the class of prints who, 
in their turn, might make concessions to Ute spirit of 
Greek superstition. So closely, in feet, were Egyptian , 
and Greek notions interwoven by the intercourse of 
the people, that it is almost impossible to separate with 
precision one set from the other, or to define with 
accuracy the era at which E^ptian art must be con- 
sidered as free from Grecian intermixture. But if 
the precise era of the commencement of this union 
cannot be determined, we may safely take our stand 
among the ruins of Thebes, and point to them and 
to their sculptiues as to the genuine arts of Egypt and 
the memorials of its existence prior to the dominion 
of Grecian influence. 

It is a striking fact that we find among Ihe sculp- 
tured relief of the great rock-hewn temple of Ipsaoi- 
bul a battle-scene similar to those on the temples of 
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Thebes. In one apartment we seea group of painted 
reliefs, representing- the triumph ofthe great conqueror, 
who is standing in his chariot, drawn by two horses*, 
and shooting his arrows at some men in a castle, who 
have black beards. The men are on their bnees in a 
suppliant attitude. A n arrow is flying from the bow of 
the ^gantic itgure right towards a female on the 
castle walls, who is holding a child in her hand. At 
the back of the castle a man with a black beard b 
driving offhis cow and calf, in hasty flig-ht-f. The hero 
and his attendants are painted red ; the vanquished 
men are yellow. The bero's name is eocloaed in two 
adjoining rings {■ 

• O.' !i 'r*i, ii ^» tiiUrm *b Vf*^^ i'ifX'K '•'•■ 
t On the north niJI o[ ihe great temple of Cirnak, a peauni is 
npmcntfd driving 4way fniin the Beld of bailie ■ herd of nxen 
««fa fannctst an Iheir ibMlfient limilw W tkUM of lodik, Stt 
Ihe plalei of oxen ia rol. ii. of Ibii lioik. 
I SeeQau'B Nubien,pl.ei. 
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,^_.,. Google 



the JnprsuiDn the nime of Bohleu hi* ii 
« been incorrecllj prinltd BohlcD. 
4,^r farm, read farma. 
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WOHKS JUST PtlHUeHBD, 

IkiUr tkt SaaerinleruteiKt of Ike Society far Ike Diffuam of 

Utrful Knowledge. 

Bi C. Kniout, 13, Pali^Mall East. 

THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE. 



tioped. ILaE b; pnftnL...„ _. ^^ _^. .... 



be rradully Ifd to Hpprec 
lit of itiidin, which instesl , . 



lieuMHtiwkiahki 

I. «» VIL MENi. 

II. VEGETABLE BUBSTANCES : TIMBEft TREES ahd FRUITS. 

III. INSECT ARCHITECTURE. 

VI. IMBECT TRAMSFOIIUATIONS. 
ZII. INSECT HISCEtLANlES. 

IV. UD VIU. FUBSDIT OF KNOWLED0E.T 

V. THE HEW ZEAIANDERS. 

IX. ARCHITECTUW! Of BIRDS. 

X, *■» XIV. PARIS AND ITS HISTORICAL SCENES, the 1ft 
.': rnit Fonlainlnit Ihe BivoinnoH or 1930. 

Xl.HJSTORlCAJ. PARALLEI3, Vol.1. 



XVII. BRITISH UUSEUH. 
Thewha1e>nilliul»t«d with nu 
. Krt pobliibtd is FKrtB, pries li 



B portion of Uw tibnry of ecln 



THE TOWNLET M.IRBLES AND BRONZES. 
THE TERRA COTTAS AND VASES, 
ifwbaleolwhicli willbf profniely illnsIrBted wUh £ii^BTiE[i on 'Wood, 
!■■• ■■ ipeclmeni in the British Mouura. and othei woron. 
IL 
GALLERY OF PORTRAITS. 
'la'GALLniTof PoBTiiAiTa' pobliihedby the Societjr, altbonfrb limilir 

< .ihinc. will be, in n greit dc^ee. differest [com anjolher, in the lelHlion 
'r I loie lUnstriogi persons whoie likenisiet it is thought dralrahla to mnke 

, "L hicfti Mecn^ra. occonving npoo ae Averace twentr.fonr pa«flB of lelter- 
n. ■. Tbe8i»n(lheW^rkislmpgiiiaOctsvo,«>[TeEpi>i>«i>cwj1b(beimill 
I r copies of Lodgt'i FDrttsits. The pfice of eaeb Nnmher ia Halt-i- 
I'm. No lir(e paper copiei will be piiated. The Woik will be continiwd 

tree Nmabm baira appekred, cHtuniDi Foitcmt and Memtaca of Danlt, 
D.i r>Ko»:iiu1u>. FlMBBD. Copenicoa, (UUn, WMt, Tuoue. ttid Bojta. 



BMtjiitiptiUulud bf C- KnoBT. 
TttB WbRKlUG-MAN^ CdOTANroW. 

Thtfallawinr VoliiiiH arF ilKidr pDti1i¥beiI, plica Odb Shillinf tamd, or 
FirM>ii-|>rw« lunal In elalk :— . 

1. THE RESULTS of MaCHINEILY) nuclj'. Cheap ProdnBtkA (ad 

I. corrAOE^i^wNoi. 

S. rae KIBHTS of [RDirSTRY; (CinHi uaXiBaoi'V AUnMdta 
Oi Wgrtiiicl(« tl thi UuM Xiifdoa, bjr tkc IsUnc of ' Tk* Renin of 

4. THK PHYSICIAK:— l.TmCHOini. 

Tbtiotimn oDdrr rhii lille of ' Th< PkriieiiB.' in InUaJtd tnconTaj li | 

KiriefililF (o tkr vorkinf elHHt, irlsll. io tkn oiling aCllitiron1 10117 «<*«- 
pHiini, Uoir mmj in«nr«icIH». ud oflio mucll tpliiriiic uid lr»>, frcn 

pniiect l)i«. Tka pnmt 'dIiiiu coatalni a JikMiy twi deuriflioa of lU 
Ckoltr>,*iItrl*N41rKtian(«snK<liDf it. 
IV. 
THE PENinr MAGAZINE. 
Tbi SoeicTT itrr (omimi it pnipir to »mrani™ tlili publicallon, from tka 
btlitf ikilinin^pfnoDi, wLoMtlmo «nij whwc mMai»« fUMlly limiiFA.iniT 

bj Ika Socim in pnncipillf idipuJ Is dilit«ol reidtn,— to ihoie hKo in 
■HiODiI;^ driiroui Id obtaiq kaovLedfe in 1 condanaM. ind. m mott eua*. 
■jatamilie form. Bil Lh«rB iraiTFTj fmCiigmbarorperyfibii whoDin q»i* 
utf in hoar far rhe mditig of 1 luwsptpar, uhn are foiDFTimas dihinalined t» 
«HD4booli. For Ibenewaafiall •DJaiToDrtAprerura luiafgL uid cntertiiDinf 
WiiKLi Hmuibi, Uiat mif br taken op iid laid down wUbaot [(fimD|; 

lAajr bp. jmnr hMhii> of (boacbt Hiin tba tIoIibh of partji dueaiaioD, or Um 

Tba Ptntn Masiiihi couiin of EnnV Folio Ptou. itaiiomaj prisud 
bSxtain Columio.aad oonUiiia nninanmi iUniinitiH Wwd Cstt. 

VTbe PiHST Muainiiwill, In most Baut.ba dalinrtd w^UrillU 
Town of Ika Uoiled Kin^om. 1^ BookHllan and Nanraadan, if Aom 
Sabuiibcn ibonld addrtn Ihair Ordan. It einKit ba Init bf Pml u ■ 

connTjiptaeaisianiHilabliiB lb* PnUiemion at regular WceUv Intemb. Iba 
f nmlierB publiibed dorint each oonlh lit atilebed tfflcethir. to rana h JToifAHi 
pot. Thui ihli Fart iiiaf be >oldit a cmraDieiit and oaiform priH, f 
MoiTHi.T ScrPLiHiltr, eoBiltligy rbiaSrof Notleaiof mcb JVdf BuHi law* 

tbialin^hl 10 «lve ■ plica to in ■ the Litoir/,' appasri will Ibe '— 

NDiF.ber on the laat SUordsf fa the Hoilb. Tbe {rriee at tbi Put, 

szt-.r- ' " 

wiU ba Six Sbl 






amban, ia Supihc. ! eicb Pan neaiU and 
. Tbtu, thoiuuMlEipensa of T**ln>aitt 
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